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CIIAl’TKn I. 



Tab life of Gustavo Dow was, on tho whole, a very 
happy one; for his day-dreams never ceased, and ho 
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never lost the power of working them out, until he 
lay cold in death. To the ^nd he had all his faculties 
at his command. .The eye was never dimmed, the 
hand never failed in cunning. S*rom hk .^riy mfaucy 
to the eve of his dissolution, the rich gifts of nature 
that lay within him were his obedient servants, 
albeit he tasked them to the utmost. To work wais 
his delight. He was impelled, as a child, by a blind, 
irresistible impulser-what he cdled an **4blouieBe* 
ment d'enfant ”—to give form to his dreams, to his 
humour, to his fancy, even to his most extravagant 
passing whims. It was perhaps his misfortune that 
he was never able to discipline his forces; but, wild 
as they remained to the end, they did such service as 
cannot be got out 0f academies. 

They were wild because they were over-crowded; 
they were luxuriant to' excess ; as. the tangled 
primSBval forest is wild, one beauty ov^lappiug the 

• . ' I 

other, the flowers obvering the stcdwi^ trunk, the 
feathery ground-growths marking and oycNTpower- 
ing the blossoms cd nmny tin^'and 
masses of matted creepers wresthng with sinewy arms 
of kixigly forest-trees. Such variety and confusion 
of natural power had DoriS. fie had the vision of a 
poet, the tongue of a wit and humorist, the heart of 
a woman, and the coinage df a haroi Thesb 
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were espressed in his manly bearing:, his commandiiig 
presence when he was eai*nest, his flashing and 
pensive eyes,' and in the sweetness ol the smooth, 
* regular face. ^ 

In the main the life of Gustave Dor^ was, I 
repeat, happy; but he had his sorrows, and his 
disappointiUents. As time wore oh he felt with 
increasing bitterness the injustice of his countrymen 
towards him; and even the generous enthusiasm of 
his welcome in England, and the extraordinary success 
his gallery in Bond Street commanded, could not 
chase away the shadows that stretched over the atelier 
in the Bue Bayard from the Salon o^osite. The 
aftection and good-will of strangers may soothe the 
spirit that has been bruised at home; but it cannot 
heal the wound. 

We begin with the happy days ; with the fair, 
brightoeyed gamin (Paul Gustave Bor^), who was 
bom “coiff€'** (with a caul), as his nurse related. 
The event took place in the Bue Bleue, at Stras- 
burg, withi# ;the shadows of the Cathedral, on 
the 6th of January in the year 1832. While still 
a little child—^about the year 1841—^young Dor4 
went with the family to Bourg, in the Depart¬ 
ment of 1'Ain, whither his,lather, as Chief Gov^p- 

ment Bngineeir for tlie Department of the Ain, had 

■ ■ . 1 • 
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been transferred. These two residences of his 
earliest youth gave a distinct direction and colour 
to Dor4’s imagination. The weird oM cathedral, 
with its fantastic lines and gloomy corners, was 
the cradle of those visions which sank into his mind, 
and formed a storehouse whence his inexhaustible 
imagination drew scores of pictures of the Middle 
Ages, that had in them the very soul and spirit of the 
past. Afterwards, at Bourg, he became the daily ob¬ 
server of mountain and pine forest, of those rugged and 
sublime scenes in which his genius revelled to the end. 
It may be said that in the mountainous part of Alsace, 
called the Dreystein, his earliest impressions of Nature 
were made. The deep gloom of a pine forest, and the 
suggestive lights and shadows of an ancient cathedral, 
were the studies of his infancy. In some notes of 
his life, in the pokession of his nephew Dr. Michel, 
Dor4 has acknowledged the importance of these 
first visions: “ These spectacles were my first vivid 
impressions. They were those iblouissements d*enfant 
which determine a taste.** He revelled in the forest, 
over such ruins as the Convent of Sainte-Odile, by 
Barr, and all the weird scenes he came upon as he 
followed the footsteps of his father, who was charged 
with the construction of the line between Lyons and 
Geneva. He became familiar with the valley of the 
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Rhone and with the Jura mountains. He even accom¬ 
panied his father to the bleak, rocky regions of 
Savoy and to the ^Oberland, with his pencil cut 
at both ends in his popket. He was not stirred 
by such soft sylvan byeways as Corot loved. He 
was “ cribbed, cabined, and confined ** in leafy lanes, 
and by wayside episodes of rural life. He was 
inspired by la grande ‘ nature ; and in quest of the 
mighty aspects of the wilderness, the rfark ravine, the 
towering hills, " hearsed ” with pines, the play-places 
of the Titans, where tumbled rook and roaring waters 
made mighty solitudes over which the lonely eagle 
soared. He would climb, a solitary traveller with pencil 
and paper, to the most daring heights, a song upon 
his lip, and his quick, searching, dreaming eyes, 
gathering in effects and' details—the sweep of the 
clouds and their shadows, as well as the tints of the 
moss at his feet. The boy was father of the man. 
The child’s eyes opened, I repeat, upon the grandeur 
of Strasburg Cathedral, and they were fed in infancy 
on the congenial beauties of the Vosges and the Alps. 
To his latest days these early impressions remained 
strong in him, and his last excursions out of Paris 
were to the Righi Vaudois and the Pyrennees. 

He could not tell you when he began to draw. His 
old nurse* Franpoise, has described him as never 
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without a pencil after his fourth yean As an infant 
he would crawl out of his crib into his mother’s room, 
and cry, “Jfowasw, je ne sats ce qtie faV* He 
could not sleep/ **J6 vmse crayonnert^ he would^ 
add, and then go back to bed with a pencil in 
his hand. Abd-el-Kadr was the hero of his child¬ 
hood. In his fifth year he made drawing of the 
taking of Constantine, and the Battle of Mazagran, 
the vigour ^d movement in which struck all 
who saw them with amazement. Pencil and paper 
came naturally to his baby hands. He v- ould 
beg his father’s friends to cut his pencil for 
him, and to cut it at both ends, because it 
would last longer. The desire to give form to 
his thoughts and observations was irresistible. Here 
is a specimen of his baby penciUings, treasured by 
his mother. It is in a child’s copy-book, crumpled 
and dog’s-eared. Dord .was only eleven years old 
when he borrowed lithographic stones at Oey- 
zeriat, a little town near Bourg, and executed 
several dzawings. The interior of a school is one of 
the earliest. There were also humorous representa¬ 
tions of the statue to Bichat, and of a famous slide 
dear to the boys of Bourg. The early tendency of 
the young artist towards the grotesque is apparent 
in these boyish works. The first drawings he sent 
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to the Salon were studies made of the romantic 
scenery and the peasants near his home. 

His father watched his artistic proclivities with 
anger and alarm. He wanted the boy to go to the 
Polytechnic school, and become an engineer like 
himself, or an artillery officer. In the hope of 
diverting the child from art, he surrounded him 
with ingenious toys; but instead of playing with 
them, Gustave sketched them in his copy-books. In 
despair the father bought a violin; but this only 
revealed another artistic faculty. Young Gustave 
soon astonished his friends and neighbours by the 
verve and fidelity with which he ^ught the airs 
the military bands played in the public gardens at 
Strasburg. He was not only a born painter but a 
bom musician. The father despaired of the precocious 
genius, who covered the walls, shutters, and windows 
with his scrawls, and whose fiddling could be heard 
all over the house. Even the child’s grey blouse 
was used as canvjas to paint upon I 

Gustave was a tiresome and wilful boy, full 
of tricks and espi^gleries. His first exploit was 
with a montgolfikrey a fire-balloon. ^He constructed 

one him^lf, and, having lighted, under it some cotton 

( 

steeped in spirits, let it, go^ It fell in a barn full 
of hay, which it fired, and soused a dangerous con* 
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flagration. Dord used to say that the severe scolding 
his father administered so impressed hipa, that he 
-could never after look without aversion at a balloon. 
He was a great kite-flyer also ; and it was the remem¬ 
brance of his child's passion for this amusement that 
made his mother love the drawing he made, as a man, 
•(and which hung in her bed-room,) of a host of 
upturned faces looking at a kite. But it was as a 
gymnast that Gustave at play was most remarkable. 
His leap-frog and his jumps and- climbings attracted 
the notice of his professor of gymnastics before he left 
Strasburg for Bourg. His daring at rope-climbing, 
the giant’s stride, at wrestling and swimming, and 
oven as a rider, was remarkable*! '^e used to fix 
a, book between the toes of his feet, and by a jerk 
throw it over his head. He would take a piece of 
•cane, about a foot in length, and, holding it between 
his hands, jump through the ring made by it and his 
body. He could lie upon his back, with his arms 
across his chest, and rise to his feet without the use 
of his hands. He was fond of walking through 
marshy districts, on stilts, in the fashion of the 
Landes; and he would indulge in humorous imita¬ 
tions of the stork and heron. He was a good skater, 
and an intrepid swimmer. Both at Strasburg and 
Bourg colleges he was a ringleader of mischievous 
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tricks and practical jokes; and liib power of caricature 
made him a little person to be feared by all* Hia 
nurse and governess bad many difficulties with the 
strange, bright-witted, self-willed youngster, who 
would insist upon being conducted outside the Stras- 
burg fortifications that he might observe the changing* 
features of the country. In his sixth year he would 
rise with the first fiush of dawn, and watch the light 
steal from spire to spire of his native city. He waa 
a great observer of the clouds; and drew and coloured 
them with his baby fingers. He would dream and 
watch in the meadows for the hour together; and 
the “Prairie*' is a picture which is but a remi¬ 
niscence of the days when he lay close to the tall 
gentian, the white narcissus, and the abounding- 
grassea of his beloved Alsatian fields. He revelled 
in the thickets of wild raspberry and rose, and lay 
enraptured upon the brown banks of moss. The 
broad brow, and the searching, pensive eye, were 
the only physical infantile indications of the great 
artist, who was developing mind and 'body in the 
wayward manner of genius. He could not get hia 
fill of pleasure out of the natural beauties which 
encompassed his nursery. If he revelled in tiie- 
gracious flowers of the meadow, he had kindly :glahces 
for the stone-crop and wolf*8-olaw moss of the moun- 
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tain. He would often talk to himself, as he walked 
and observed; and his old friends bear in mind how, 
after surveying scenes intently, he would suddenly 
clasp his forehead with his hands, as though the^ 
emotion were too much for him. 

Thus in his child-life he betrayed, in every act and 
thought, the precocity of his intelligence, and the 
acuteness and avidity of his power of observation. 
Before he could write he could copy the letters of any 
book he read. He could sketch accurately what he 
had seen; he could play on his little fiddle any air he 
had heard. When he was only six years old he talked 
to his father of his resolution to be an artist; and the 
opposition of his parent, albeit he was compelled for 
a time to bow to it, and even to give a solemn promise 
that he would cease from sketching and give himself 
wholly up to his lessons, only whetted his appetite 
to use the faculty which he felt to be supreme within 
him. He could not choose but study Nature, and 
strive to reproduce her grandeur and her solemn 
beauties. 

He has related in the few biographical notes he left 
behind him how that, when he was only seven years 
of age, he stole away from his father’s country-house 
at Barr, one sunny and balmy evening in early summer, 
in order that he might revel in a sunset, from the 
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lovely and impressive heights where the shrine of Sainte 
Odile is situated. The dreaming little wayfarer 
walked on and on, from beauty to beauty. The glow 
^of the sunset deepened; the stars twinkled, the 
moon rose, the peasants looked at him as they closed 
their cottage-doors for the night. Still enraptured, 
the lad trudged on, gazing towards the ruins crown¬ 
ing the Hochfeld plateau. From the height before him 
he would see the most splendid view of the Vosges, 
and Strasburg in the distance ! But, in the dark 
forest of St. Odile, fairly worn-out, the unbreeched 
wanderer lay down, beneath the ruins called the Trois 
Pierres, and fell asleep. He soon awoke with a start, 
and thought of his mother, and the distress she would 
be in at his absence. The moaning of the trees 
seemed to reproach him ; he read ominous signs in 
the trooping clouds; and then the roar of the wind 
in the valley sounded to him like a pack of wolves 
approaching. 

\ 

Convinced that the pack was gaining upon him, 
he leapt to his feet, and ran homewards as fast as 
his short legs would carry him. He had not gone 
far when the notes of horns, the barking of dogs, 
and the sound of familiar voices reached him. There 
were neighbours wid servants of the family in search 
of him. His father scolded him severely ; but his 
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mother took him to her heart, and covered him with 
kisses. 

Dor^ used to relate the episodes of this truant 
expedition with real enjoyment. It was fixed, to 
the minutest detail, in his memory. It was followed 
by a family council, at which Gustave was sternly 
lectured by his father, on the evils to which his 
propensity for sketching and picture-making had 
already led him. He had neglected his lessons, and 
had incurred the displeasure of his parents, his 
governess, and all who were in authority over him. 
Finally he was asked to promise that he would never 
transgress again with his pencil He promised, and 
then asked leave to withdraw. He retdfned in half 
an hour with a spirited sketch, executed on the 
fly-leaf of a Latin dictionary, of his family, servants, 
and neighbours, as they appeared When in search 
of him. 

His father said, “But this is no proof that you 
will keep your promise.” 

“ “ It's the only proof 1 can give,” Gustave boldly 
answered. 

The father insisted, however, that his son should 
prepare to enter the Polytechnic school, that he 
might be able to earn his living. Dor4 senior loved 
both literature and art, but he would not hear of art 
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as a bread-winner. The consequence to Gustave Dord^ 
was a series of stormy scenes at home, throughout 
his school-days, at his lack of zeal over his mathe¬ 
matical and classical studies. His mother, however, ^ 
soothed him, and her rare intelligence Enabled her 
to see that there was nothing for it but to give 
freedom to, Gustave’s genius; even while she obeyed 
her husband’s commands, and kept pencils and ooloura 
out of the boy’s hands. He fretted under the- 
restraint; a.nd it was only when it became evident 
his health was suffering, that his art-tools were 
returned to him. His mother even went the length 
of allowing him to attend a drawing academy, held 
by a Mademoiselle Jeannot. Dord was set to copy a 
Niobe. Instead of proceeding with his task, he pre¬ 
ferred studying from the life, and drew the coun¬ 
tenances of the young ladies of the academy. When- 
reproved he sketched the Niobe, but he surrounded 
the figure with fantastic illustrations of her adven¬ 
tures. He wrote also and illustrated, about this 
time, a “Voyage Infernal ” in one of his copy-books. 

At the Strasburg and Bourg colleges,, Gustave 
was by no means considered a tractable collegian. He 
was wayward, mischievous, and insubordinate. The 
caricature of the interior of a class-room, executed at 
this time, is an instance at once of his skill as a. 
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boy-artist and of bis idleness as a student. Ho 
chafed under discipline. He boldly argued with his 
masters. His school-fellows soon looked up to him 
as the champion of independence; and the wea^ 
adored him as one who was always ready to fight 
for his comrades. The elder boys, at Bourg L pre¬ 
sume, jealous of his popularity, once organised a 
coalition against him. A thrashing was decided upon 
by a band of the upper forms. Dot4 stood up alone, 
before his assailants, and very soon sent them flying. 
From that hour his sway was undisputed. His word 
became law, and his mandates were punctually obeyed, 
not only in consequence of his muscular strength 
and his athletic science, but because of the supe¬ 
riority of his judgment and the unswerving truth¬ 
fulness of his nature. Matches at foot-ball, and 
the construction of snow-giants, were his favourite 
winter games. His delight was to roll huge masses 
of snow to the spot where the giant was to be 
erected. To him, naturally, fell the part of sculptor 
of the monster, who generally had coals for eyes, 
and assumed a rakish aspect, with the help of an 
old hat and a clay pipe. In the end the monster 
was pelted with snow-baJls until he fell 
Dor4 delighted, as a boy, in the malicious snow¬ 
balling of inoffensive people in the streets of Stras- 
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burg. He was tbe leader of the snow-fights at the 
college; and in one of these, when he led the attack, 
he received a wound in the forehead (the scar of 
.which never passed away) from a treacherous foe 
who had loaded his snow-ball with a stone. Dor6 
had caricatured the young rascal, and offended him. 

His love of caricature, at this period, was spiced 
with more than a pinch of malice, as he fully ad¬ 
mitted afterwards. The young are cruel. He would 
draw laughter from men’s foibles, follies, and mis¬ 
fortunes. It was want of thought, and not want of 
heart. And when he remembered his early ill-nature, 
he looked back with distress and sorrow upon it. 
As a man he disliked ^tirical designs; and he was 
glad to be quit of them when he left the Journal 
Amuaant, 

Having one day met one of his teachers, fishing, 
he detected him buying a fine trout of a poor 
labourer. This teacher was in the habit of boasting 
of his successes with his rod. Dor^ saw the whole 
history of it at a glance, and made a sketch of the 
incident, and passed it about among his comrades. 
The master caught sight of it, and punished the 
delinquent by sending him to the college-prison— 
an attic, littered with reams of paper. 

The prisoner set to work, and tore the entire store 

2 • 
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iato small scraps. When he had made an immense 
pile, he threw the bits like snow-flakes in showers into 
the street. The wind was blowing, and in a short 
time the passers-by thought the roofs were covered 
with snow. Thus the streets far and wide became 
horribly littered. When the author of this freak 
was discovered, he was laughing in his delight; while, 
below, the head-master was endeavouring to pacify 
the indignant crowd at the college-gates. 

Dor4 was summoned by the master who had locked 
him up, to explain his fresh misconduct. He 
answered ; “ You said 1 should never be good till 
it snowed in June. I merely wished to prove to you, 
this being the month of June, that T was willing to 
be good, by causing a fall of snow.” 

The tender chord in the gamin’s nature was 
struck now and again in bis school-days. He 
loved, as I have remarked, to wander in the 
old cathedral, and even to look at the poor 
pictures in it.* While he was a boy in Stras- 
burg a poor old artist, M. Meikle, presented the 
cathedral with a large picture (“ St. Paul before the 
Areopagus”), which became the laughing-stock of 

* “They are detestable,” he used to say afterwards, “yet 
each time I return to my native town I pay a visit to these 
eroiUea.” 
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the townsfolk. Even the young collegians scoffed. 
Dor^ was only nine years of age, but he felt a strong 
sympathy for the aged artist, albeit he was unknown 
to him. He resolved to pay him a visit. He called, 
and he talked about the picture so cleverly that the 
old man burst into tears. Terrified at the effect he 
had produced on so venerable a ‘person, the boy fairly 
took to his heels; and it was with difficulty he could 
be comforted with the assurance that he had not 
hurt the artist, but, on the contrary, had pleased 
liim 

Mre ’ ) seen, Dor4 had already acquired 

reputation among his friends ^d neighbours 
iis a designer and draughtsman, when, in his 
ninth yeai, his father sent him to the Bourg 
Lyceum. He began by a travesty of Telemachus 
in his copy-book, which lies before me. His 
masters understood the force and bent of his mind, 
and they humoured the little student who could not 
fix his attention on the curriculum of the school; 
but whose vivid intelligence flew to the heart of 
things, and gathered in knowledge in its own original 
way. It is related of him that, on one occasion, in 
the place of the lesson which had been set him, he 
handed in his translation of the murder of Olitus in 
the shape of a drawing of the murder, true in all its 
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aooessories. The professor gave.DoriS the first place 
itt his class. It was by promises that, if he obtained 
certain prizes at the Lyceum, he should go; with 
his father to Paris, that the impetuous young artist 
was at length induced to apply himself to his lessons. 
He took his prizes, and claimed his reward. 

We have an account of his arrival in Paris in his 
own words:— 

“ In September 1847, my parents, being called to 
Paris by serious affairs, took me with them. Our 
stay was not to exceed three weeks. The idea of 
returning to the country after ^eing this centre 
of light and learning troubled meuniich. I thought 
over the means of remaining; for I had already 
resolved, in spite of the stout resistance of my 
parents, on being an artist. They destined me, like 
my two brothers, for the Polytechnic School. 

“ One day 1 had passed the shop-window of Aubert 
and Philippon, on the Place de la Bourse; and, on 
returning to the hotel, I made some caricatures in 
the style of those I had seen in the window. While 
my parents were out, 1 went to the publishers, and 
showed them my sketches. M. Philippon looked 
kindly and attentively at these beginnings, questioned 

) . 

* Biographical notes in the possession of Pr.Ifiehd. 
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me aa to my position, and sent me badk to my parents 
witk a letter inviting tHem to call npon him. TBeV 
went; and M. Philippon, using all hfa peranaeive 
eloquence, prevailed upon them to leave me in Paris. 



telling th^ that he could at once make use of my 

tetot, and pay me for my work. 

“From that day it was decided that I might 

myotomy drawing. Had it not been ^ 
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the good nrfiure of M. Philippon (I say good nature, 
for what I could do then was very childish and 
incorrect), I should have gone back to the depths of 
my province, and lost several years there.” 

And so, a child in years, his pockets full of quaint 

j I 

bits of humour rendered with an original facile touch, 
destined to be known half over the world before he 
was twenty, Gustave Dor^ turned his back upon the 
little country town where he had dreamt his first 
dream of glory, and took his mother's hand and 
entered Paris with his brothers, Ernest and Emile, 
the latter of whom was about to be placed in the 
Polytechnic school.* 

A few months kiter Paris was in the throes of the 
Revolution of 1848; and the young artist watched 
the tumult, the fighting, the barricades, the grim 

« t 

processions~not as a partisan, but as a student. 
He attributed his early mastery of crowds to the 
careful observation of Paris streets in that year; 
as well as to his boyish enthusiasm over the exploits 
of Abd-el-Kadr. 


* He 10 now lient^i^t^lonel of artillery. The eldest brother, 
Ernest, has made considerable reputation as a composer. 
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house in the Eae Neuye St. Paul, where the Dor^ 
family took up their quarters, on their arrival in 
Paris after the death of the father in 1848. The fact 
appears to be, that Dor4 was in Paris some montljs 
before his family settled there; and that he was 
under the roof of his mother’s friend, Madame 
Herouyille, when he was entered at the Charlemagne. 
Philippon, manager of the Journal pour Eire, knew 
what he was about. The caricatures submitted to 
him by the young artist were remarkable, especially 
a series on the Labours of Hercules. The result 
was that Philippon undertook to give work to Gustave 
to the extent of 5,000 francs per annum. 

At the Charlemagne, Dor4 had for companion, 
among others, M. Edmond About, whom he was to 
illustrate a few years later. We may dismiss his 
career at his college in a few words. He continued 
his Bourg method. He demonstrated that he had 
mastered his lessons, with his pencil. His professor 
of history would say: 

“ Dor6, step up to the board, and draw a portrait 
of Hero, that these gentlemen may fully understand 
what 1 have been saying.’* 


* Dor^ remained the gratefol friend of his early pairmi Until 
hie death (Jan. 26 . 1862 ). < 
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When he had completed his ** rhetorique»’- the 
artist withdrew from college life, without waiting to 
receive his diploma of bachelor of letters; for by this 
time he was besieged by the publishers, and he set 
to work with Bertall and Philippon upon illustrated 
papers, Pierre Bry’s cheap romances, indeed, upon all 
kinds of popular literature, and, in his teens, became 
one of the illustrators of the day. In his teens he 
ranked with Grandville, Bertall, Gavarni, and Daumier, 
and we see traces of all these in his early work. His 
“Labours of Hercules,” the legend of Polydore 



Marasquin, and other ideas of his own—as the 
MSnagerie Farmenne —cast prodigally over the pages 
of the Journal pour Bvre^ the Journal pour Tons, 
the Musie Franco^Anglais ^ establish^ by him in 
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ooBjunofcion with M. Philipppp, the Monde lllustrS, 
spread his name and fame far and wide. 

It has been remarked that French caricaturists 
generally are utterly destitute of truth, good taste, 
and moderation, and that their pleasantries have no 
point. This, like nearly all sweeping assertions, is 
incorrect. Take Cham as an instance. He was true 
to nature, and his faculty as a caricaturist and a 
humorist who reviewed the passing hour with a run¬ 
ning pencil, was inexhaustible. In the main he was 
moderate and in good taste, that is, in good French 
taste, for we must not estimate taste by the narrow 
British standard. He had twenty ideas for every one 
Leech put forth. He had not Leeches Uelioacy, nor 
his grace, nor his sense of beauty. But the ideas 
crowded into Cham’s pictorial weekly reviews are 
extraordinary for their brightness and their infinite 
variety. 

Dor^, however, was a caricaturist who seldom 
raised a laugh. Indescribable grimness and hard¬ 
ness appear in his comic drawings* Perhaps 
his earliest, with which he entered Paris—the 
“Labours of Hercules*'—have more genuine fun 
in them, both in idea and execution, than any he 
drew afterwards. He was whimsically suggestive 

I 

and extravagant, and he was a wit on paper, as 
I. 8 
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well as in conversation; but a hearty laugh 
was rarely raised by his pencil. 

When we were together at Boulogne in 1855, a 
person of suspicious aspect would press his attentions 
upon us, offering us advantageous places to see 
the Queen land, and seats in the Imperial train. 
While he talked, Dore, who was at his table, drew 
the picture which appears on the opposite page, 
and tossed it to me. It was a portrait of our bore, as 
a satyr—a brute to be avoided. Dor4 was a pictorial 
satirist rather than a caricaturist. In his extravagant 
drawings, as in his conversation, happy and striking 
ideas turned up plentifully. His pictorial commen¬ 
taries and interpretations often resemble, in the ideas 
which they embody, the suggestiveness of Kenny 
Meadows, whose feeble and faulty drawing could 
never do justice to his coticeptions. In Meadows’s 
Shakspeare, and in his contributions to Punchy 
there are scores of dainty thoughts and poetic inter¬ 
pretations of his text, quite in the vein of Dor4. But 
Dor6 had the artistic power, the habit of systematic 
observation; in short, all that poor Meadows lacked 
to make an artist. If Dor^ kept clear of academic 
training, he was severe master to himself. 

He remarked to Mr. Hamerton, for instance, that 
he had systematically educated his memory. He 
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observed things^ as he walked) with the intention of 
remembering all he could of them. “ He told mOf** 
eays Mr, Hamerton, ** how he had discovered a way 
by dissecting^^a subject, by division and subdivision, 
so as to lay it all by in good order, and find the 
details, when he wanted them, in their right places. 
By long practice of this kind he can carry away with 
him a wonderful quantity of facts, and has even tested 
his memory by a contest with a photographic apparatus, 
a friend of his photographing a cathedral, Dor^ looh^ 
at it, and drawing it afterwards at home whilst 
his friend developed the photograph. On comparing 
the two, drawing and photograph, it appeared (much 
to the astonishment of the photographer) that Dor6 
had omitted no detail of importance, a few minor 
inaccuracies being alone discoverable.’* 

Dor4 remarked that the cultivation of the artistic 
memory might be carried to any extent, provided 
the artist observed methodically. He measured and 
learned the relative proportions of great masses; then 
he divided and subdivided them, and then filled in 
each subdivision, thus fixing the minutest details in 
his memory. To the cultivation of artistic memory, 
it should be observed,, the learner must bring ripe 
knowledge of nature, an^of men and things. We 
have seen that Dor^ obtained hw profound and never- 
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failing command of the mountain and the pine 
forest, and of Gothic architecture, in his child- 



aonao uabkbt vtoukh 


hood; and its light WHs a potent aid to the 
cultivation of his memory. By his familiarity with 
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every detail ol^one Gothic cathedral, he was able 
to apply his memory with unerring effect to all 
Gothic work; and when he entered a pine forest 

T 

or a ravine, he came with a full mastery of 
the forms of the tree and mountain, the sweep 
of The" valley, the dark recesses of the wooded 
wilderness, the mighty Alpine wreckage of the 
storm. By his unflagging observation and his 
trained memory, he got within his skull the secrets 
of grand eflects, and the food on which his ima¬ 
gination could journey into the vast Unknown. 
He was familiar with the swell and twist and whirl 
of the thunder-cloud. He was master of the weird 
vagaries of the moonlight. His genius rode the 
storm, and snatched with his pencil the many 
awful mysteries of the deep—“le grand vague,*' as 
he called it. 

1 was riding through Windsor forest one day. 
I begged him to stop the carriage and make 
some studies of the venerable trees which 
rear their historic heads in that ancient 
plane; 

*‘No, no,** he answered, without taking his eyes 
from the landscape. have plenty of collodion in 
my head.” 

He. proved- it afterwards by several tours de fores 
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^hen we were on our travels througl the streets of 
London. 

It was the physical and intellectual impetuosity 
of Dora’s organization that enabled him to produqp 
at a high speed. Mr. Hamertoh remarks on this 
quality of the artist, that in his review of .the Salon of 
1863, hh had said that Dora’s published designs might' 
already be “ counted by thousands,’* and then some¬ 
what hesitatingly added, “perhaps even by tens of 
thousands.” Later, being in Dora’s studio, he asked 
him how many drawings he had published—a ques¬ 
tion that was never a pleasant one to the artist, 
who believed that he' had suffered by exaggera¬ 
tions of his fecundity. But he answered, on being 
pressed, that in the month of May, 1862, a friend 
had'made an estimate, and had counted up to forty- 
four thousand. This, of course, was an exaggera¬ 
tion. 

Thousands of these illustrations were crude pen 
and pencil scratches of his boyhood. He produced 
upwards of four hundred during his first year on the 
Journal pour Biro, They were oast forth without 
a second thought. They were replies to publishers 
who crowded his dobcir^, cast out in the pursuit' 
of gain by a young man whd had suddenly found 
a^ fortunejat the < point of his pencil bnt if * we 
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go over the mass in cold blood, and with every 
disposition to be sharply critical, we shall find in 
them—as have already endeavoured to show by 

a' few exaiujples scattered through these- pages—* 
• hosts *of brilliant ideas, fantastic, extravagant, coarse, 
Qriielly sarcastic, grimly humorous, horrible by turns, 
l)bt still revealing a poet and a humorist, who, if 
not a master of the springs of laughter, often touched 
the source of tears. 

M. Emile de Girardini with his one idea a day, 
was intellectually a very slow coach in comparison 
with the beardless artist in the Rue Saint-Domi- 
nique, who bounded along his t^ble from subject to 
subject, with an idea for any one of the rows of 
wood blocks before him. His outlines were often 
inaccurate; he had no time for the niceties of 
perspective; there ^ere innumerable points ^of igno^ 
ranCe, incongruities^ and' disproportions in these 
drawings made ' whUe the publishers* messengers 
were waiting, but in- them there were thoughts 


toough to fill the lives of t^^ty artists moving 
ah the Ordinary speed. • Between Bor^ and Ingres, 
or HeissonOier, or Qdrome, comparison is impos¬ 
sible. * One perfect outMxto engaged the antelleot of 
the'creiator of £a Bomce for years; but the impa^ 
tiCnt‘imagination'of BbrI hastened to realise ideas; 
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passing over correctness of details with something like 
disdain. 

The rate of production is no test of the merit of 
the artist. The sluggish, mediocre man delights in 
endeavouring to discredit the famous creator, whose 
heat and strength leave him no rest, but 'who is 
tortured with the perpetual desire to put out all that 
he feels within him. Dord was mercilessly attacked 
because he pretended to paint as well as to illus¬ 
trate, to etch as well as to mould his conceptions 
in clay. He was the univereal artist, who laid all 
methods and materials under contribution. ** Univer¬ 
sality,” Hegel teaches us, ** is readily confused 
with emptiness, because it* is a freedom from all that 
is particular.” The painters said Dor4 could not 
paint, and this in the presence of his ** Family of 
Acrobats,” his “ Neophyte,” his Bizzio,” his “ Fran* 
cesca,” his powerful poetic landscapes and his series 
of grand Biblical scenes* The sculptors admitted 
that' he had ideas in his groupsi but he was 

not sculpturesque; ” and the wielders of the dry 
point denied him the gifts of an etcher, even 

when contemplating the plate of his ** Neophyte ” 

and his poiirait of his friend JEh^asinL I 

called upon him in th% ^ue Saint-Dominiqu^ 
and found him up in one of ♦.the garrets^ where 
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he Had Hidden Himself to gi^e His mind wholly 
up to His etching. He had discarded several 
plates as not wholly satisfactory, and was at work 
upon another. 

Bon jour ^mon ami,*' he said, without raising his 
eyes from his plate. “ You see, I have the patience 
of the ox.” It was only the seventh plate that he 
let pass. So far as his countrymen were concerned, 
it was in vain. They would have him keep to his 
illustrations. 



URAlVINa IH 0KB OV DOBk’S FUtBt BOHOOL-BOOKS, OV **1B OBAKD OBAB.d’BKVEB,’* 
nLUSTBATIKO HIS “ TOTAOB INraBMAI..’* 
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chapter III. 



‘“ **“*"*'*•“»? (0-eoi^the Jabot 
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published by Aubert & Go,, o£ the Place de la Bourse.* 
The publishers introduced the artist in a brief 
preface;— 

“ * The Labours of Hercules/ have been designed, 
“draCWnr and lithographed by an artist fifteen years of 
age, who has taught himself drawing without a 
master, and without classical studies. It has ap¬ 
peared to us that this is not the least curious fact 
about this original album, and we have desired to cite 
it here, not only in order to specially interest the 
public in the works of this young draughtsman, but 
also to mark the point of departure of M. Dor4, whom 
we believe to be destined to take distinguished rank 
in art. 

“M. Dor4*s second album will be executed in 
pencil, and will appear in the course of February. 

** Adbbet & CiB.*’ 

If his countrymen, in after years, declined to give 
Gustave Dord a hearty welcome and high plhce as a 
painter, at least they acknowledged him at duoe when 
he presented his earliest designs to them.. He was 
frankly accepted, before he was out of hi4 boyhood, 

• Le» Travam d'Bereule, Par G. Bor^. Paris: Ghea Aubert 
et Oie, ]^oe 4s la Boiirsei 29. 
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both as a caricaturist and an illustrator of marked and 
surprising originality. He was put in a line with. 
Cham and Topfer, who were the stars of the Jabot 
series, and he at once vindicated his right to the 
honour. 

The subject of the “Labours of Hercules came 
naturally to the schoolboy, who had just been crammed 
with Greek myths. This, the most popular of the 
myths of the ^olian race, remains the most interest¬ 
ing of them in our modern schools. Dor6’s caricatures 

of the “ Twelve Labours ” are full of genuine fun. 

« 

The album is a pictorial burlesque. Eurystheus is a 
monarch of the type which the late Frank Matthews 
made familiar to the British'stage. Hercules is such 
a strong man as we have seen in a booth at a country 
fair. The myth is travestied to the taste of the 
French pubho of 1848. 

The muscular monster starts on his expedition 
against the Kemean lion. The kingly beast springs at 
Hercules, but Hercules, “ uniting skill with strength,’* 
catches him by the tail and swings him above his head 
with the swiftness of a teetotum. The freedom and 
spirit of this drawing are astonishing, as the work of 
a boy of fifteen. So tremendous is the force of 
Hercules^ that he flings tH^ lion a distance of two 
leagues, and he is driven intb^ the ground like 
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8 thunderbolt. The pace of the Hon’s gyrations, 

under the impetus of the arm of Hercules, is described 
thus: 



Then Hercules carries the lion off in triumph to a 
tanner, that his skin may be dressed, and that he may 
wear it “ as a winter paletot." He receives the mayor 
of the commune of Nemea by the way. TTernnU a 
a chair of state, and the rustic mayor and his son, are 
admirable bits of the pure grotesque. In the inter¬ 
minable queue of country folk flocking to the tanner’s 
yard to see the Nemean lion’s skin, there is another 
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early indication of that power of drawing crowds reach¬ 
ing from the foreground to the uttermost distance, 
in which Dor^ was afterwards unsurpassed. Hercules, 


in his new paletot, makes his bow to h|3 tyrannical 
cousin Eurystheus. The King, who has a bet with 
Hercules, fearing he may lose it, commands him to go 
forth and destroy the Lemffian Hydra, a great water- 
serpent, which was ravaging the country of Lern% in 
Argolis, destroying both men and cattle. He finds, 
by the jumping of innumerable frogs, that he is in 
marshy land. Then he sinks into a bog, and as he 
scrambles out of it, soaked and covered with weeds, 
he comes upon the hydra. His fight with the monster, 
the heads fiying in the air, the terrified rustics mounted 

f 

on stilts, as in the l^ndes, when he shows the head¬ 
less hydra to them; and, finally, their rejoicings over 
their deliverer, are full of a free and frank humouP 
not apparent in Bora’s later grotesque work. The 
country folk pouring out wine in honour of Hercules, 
and the majestic pose of the mighty slayer, are 
capital bits of extravagance. Throughout the album 
the rustics are full of character. The boy*artist had 
studied them in his provincial home at Bourg. The 
learned men discoursing op the body of the slain 
hydra are also capital. arc subtly conceived, 

i, 

freely and firmly pencilled. 
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Eurystheus is in abject fear about his wager with 

his cousin. Laying his trembling hand upon the 

shoulder of Hercules, he points to the Erymanthian 

boar, wasting the corn-fields. Hercules goes forth, 

drags the animal by the tail, and then bears him^ 

m his arms into the presence of his cousin, who faints 
with fright. 

The race after the hind of Cerynea, the destruction 
of the Centaurs, the scattering of the Stymphalian 
birds—the latter being brought home to Euiystheus 
to make a rich frioassfo (which disagrees with him), 
the seouMg of the girdle of Hippolyte, including Jier 

4 
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muff and cashmere shawl, the driving of the oxen of 
Geryones to Mycenss, and the carrying off the golden 
apples of the Hesperides, lead up to the cleansing of the 
stables of Augeas, and the marriage of the hero to Hebe, 



marchande de limonade, and goddess of youth. With 

tt 

the apples of hesperides Madame Euiystheus makes 
marma^de. Hercules^ who returns penniless from 
one of hislabpars, sits to a ^ appeared 
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slaying the Nemean lion. In the end, Euiystheus 
admits that he has lost his bet, and pays for a bottle 
of beer, like a man. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LA SAINTE BUSSIE.—^BABELAIB. 

Domestioallt, Dora's lines were cast in pleasant 
places. Before he was a man he was settled in the 
old and spacious house in the Rue Saint Dominique, 
in the St. Germain quarter, which had Been built by 
his maternal grandfather* His mother, as we shall 
see, watched over him with an all-engrossing love 
and pride till she died; and the faithful Frangoise, 
who had received him in her lap when he was born, 
was by his bedside when he breathed his last.* 

In the Rue St. Dominique, and in a small studio in 
the Rue Monsieur le Prince, Dor4 spent the early 
years of his life as an artist. He was methodica] in 
the distribution of his time. His friend and fellow- 

* This faithful servant has been in the Dore fsinily fifty-four 
years. Her portrait, by her master, is in the Dor£ (gallery in 
Bond Street. 
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traveller in Spain, Italy, and the Tyrol, Paul Dalloz, 
writes of him: His life was one of extreme sim¬ 
plicity, like that of men who are jealous of all in- 
vsi^ions of their working hours. 11 se claquemurait in 
his work, shutting out any avenue to his mind by 
which other pre-occupations might have entered it. 
But he kept a way open for friendship, and 1 shall 

I 

always remember as an honour the affection he 
bore me.*’* He was up betimes, and he would 
be found at home, working at the long table 
where he executed his drawings, before six on 
summer mornings. He went into the fashionable 
world, to the first nights at the theatres, to 
musical parties, and to official receptions and balls; 
but these diversions—even the wild gaieties of the 
Caveau—were never permitted to interfere with his 
art. A glass of water before leaving was his refresh¬ 
ment at rout or ball. He retired early, that he 
might be at his wood blocks under the sweet morning 
light. His afternoons he gave to painting in his 
studio. He produced amazing numbers of drawings, 
never neglecting to make his appearance in the Salon, 
first with pen-and-ink sketches, and then with am¬ 
bitious canvasses. It was not that he was impatient 


• Letter to B. J. Paris, July 10th, 1888. 
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to gain ivealtli and fortune, but that be could not 
cboose but give form to the crowded images and ideas 
of bis impulsive imagination. Like the poet wbo 
lisped in numbers for tbe numbers came, Dor4 drew, 
as I have shown, from bis babyhood, because pictures 
came, and would come, to tbe point of bis pencil. 
His impatience to express bis ideas in pictorial forms 
cannot be better illustrated than by tbe observation 
of bis nurse Fran 9 oise, that, as a child, be would 
have bis pencil cut at both ends. 

We have seen that be arrived in Paris, on the death 
of bis father, just in time to see tbe Eevolution of 
February. He observed tbe tumult of tbe streets; 
hosts of men moving under strong excitement; tbe 
picturesque attitudes and groupings of street-corner 
pobticians, and the processions of revolutionary 
bands bearing dead men, through tbe wintry night, 
and al] the grim picturesqueness of barricades. 
The scenes left indelible impressions on his mind. He 
was of no party. He would not su:Ser political ques¬ 
tions to get a hold on him. But his early experiences 
of the violent days of 1848 left in him a hatred of 
extreme politicians, which would burst out again and 
again when a political discussion arose in bis presence. 
He chafed under any influence that tended to draw 
him, even f<M* an hour, fronfhis art. 
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But Gustave Dor5 was an ardent patriot. He may 
have been the most German of French painters ; he 
was assuredly a Frenchman to the backbone in senti¬ 
ment and in love of country. His appearance was 
Alsatian: his heart was as French as Hugo’s. We 
find him deeply moved by the excesses of the revo¬ 
lutionists of 1848, in the first place ; and by the 
Crimean war, in the second. His “ Battle of the 
Alma ” in the Salon first gave him prominence as a 
painter; and a scathing pictorial satire, conceived and 
wholly executed by himself in his twenty-first year, 
in the midst of confusing masses of weekly work for 
the illustrated papers, showed the measure of his 
scorn for the enemy of France. 

This pictorial satire consists of 600 drawings,* 
which describe grotesquely the dark and cruel history 



of Eussia. The title consists of figures wielding the 


* Hiatoire Dramatique, PiUoresquBt et Carieaturale de la Smnte 
Etusie. Gomment^e et illustr^e de 500 magnifiques gravores par 
Gustave Dor4, gravies sur bois par toutala uouvelle !E!cole sous la 
direction generale de Sotain. Prix 4 francs. Paris: 1. Bry 
Ain5, 27, Bue Gu^n^gaud. 1864. 
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knout, and victims dropping red-hot tears. A black 
smudge describes the origin of the history of Bussia, 
lost in the darkness of antiquity. Then we .learn 
thus— 



that the first era of this history presents nothing of 
interest. But, the chroniclers report, about the year 
11 or ll.|, the beautiful bear Polnor was seduced by 
the charms of a young walrus, and their offspring was 
the first Bussian. Other chroniclers pretend that the 
female was a penguin and not a walrus. The conse¬ 
quence is a free fight among the learned opponents, 
during which the air is thick with books, pens, and 
inkstands. A blank page represents the absolute 
barrenness of the next century. 

The Bussians adored Peroun, god of peace, of the 
harvest, of armies, of friendship, of commerce, of war, 
of honour, of glory, of falsehood, of orthodoity, and 
other virtues and vices. He was, in short, a thorough 
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god-of-all-work, and his priests invented the knout 
and other invigorating and persuasive instruments. 
Perpun is drawn, seated upon a rook, with an iron 
piask covering his face, and Russians wildly dancing 
round him. 

The ancient Russians made much of their women, 
and permitted themselves to be led about by them. 
We find two lazy and hairy ruffians lounging in a 
heavy cart, drawn by their wives. Then the nation 
becomes tired of being governed merely by its brutal 
instincts, and proceeds to elect a chief. After the 
fight which ensues, and in which heads and hmbs fly 
about in every direction, it is discovered that there is 
not a whole man left to undertake the office of 
governor. They have to beg two or three men of a 
neighbouring state. Three brothers are sent, on 
approval, in a closed cart. On opening it, the Rus¬ 
sians find that Rurik has managed to despatch his 
two brothers en route. He is, therefore, just the man 
to be autocrat of sacred Russia I 

Rurik is no sooner placed on the throne than he 
marches on Constantinople. He returns to die of 
colic. His successor, Igor, marches on Constanti¬ 
nople, and returns to Novgorod to die like his pre¬ 
decessor. Oleg, the third monarch, also marches on 
Constantinople, and goes home to perish like Igor and 
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Oleg, of “ Czarina colica.” In this vein the history 
continues; the caricatures of Muscovite heads, the 
grotesque duels, the battle-pieces being full of humour. 
Matters come to a state of horrible perplexity. Fou^ 
usurpers succeed one another upon one battle-field.^ 
The branches of the ** Ozarial families ** get inter¬ 
mixed, lost, and annihilated, and anarchy succeeds. 
It is described in one of Dora’s matchless hosts of 
fighting men. 



After the storm a calm ensues. Jaroslaw reigns, 
until his subjects become j^cd of peace and good¬ 
will. They divert themselves J|?y- cutting at one* 
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another, under a “tariff of mutilations.” A rich 
Boyard can allow himself the luxury of decapitating 
a couple of his fellow-countrymen now and then; but 
the economical have to calculate to a leg or a finger. 
On the death of Jaroslaw, five pretenders fight for 
the throne, until five helmets are all that remain of 
them. 



The throne passes from one occupant to another 
much in the same way. Crime, violence, brutality, 
run their course through the history, interspersed with 
extravagant incidents. The burlesque story is kept up 
with unflagging verve, and the most biting satire, and 
with touches of pure humour. Valdimir reviewing 
the candidates for his hand (p. 67) is a perfect burlesque 
monarch. The invasion of the Tartar hordes is worthy 
of Richard Doyle. There are horrible episodes in the 
history, which serve their purpose in it as a fierce 
satire, but which are revolting to look upon as the 
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bloody deeds of Ivan the Terrible. A man hacked 
open from chin to bowels with a copious stream of 
blood pouring from him, victims impaled upon lances, 
like larks upon a spit, Ivan*s dinner, with tortured^ 
men or the hanging a baby by way of amusement, aro 
not within our range of the humorous. 



We turn away, with the historians of Ivan, in 
disgust. We are bidden to take off our hats and oast 
our eyes in the direction of Peter the Great. The 
tell-tale variety of head-gear is capital:— 





Peter, mending shoes, sai ^^ g, and performing other 
kinds of manual labour, is presented to us. These 
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occupations prepare him to rule, and he issues a 
ukase by which he suppresses all his predecessors, and 
the history of Russia. Before him, Russia is a blank. 
In order to show that his ideas are liberal, and that 
men should rise by merit, he mounts guard at his own 
palace gate. 



The drawing of Peter, in his dream, hidden behind 
the North Pole, scraping out the map of Europe, with 
a night-light placed upon the globe to guide him, is a 
fantastic form of humour that was congenial to Dor4. 
Then the artist’s pencil stops, refusing to enter upon 
the coarseness and the horrors of the history of Russia 
after Peter the Great; in spite of the remonstrances 
of M. Bry, the publisher. Xt is at length agreed that 
an immense vine-leaf shall cover the reign of Cathe¬ 
rine. At her funeral, her cofBln is borne to the grave 
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by walking crosses, inscribed “ Oi git TAmiti^,** ** Ci 
git I’Honneur,” “ Oi git la Conscience,” &c. 

We pass on to the reign of Nicholas. The figure of 
Nicholas is the master-stroke of the book. The 
is majestic, imposing; but his head is that of a 
mannikin. At a reception on a gala-night at the 
theatre, on looking out upon the broad expanse of 
Europe, the figure of the Czar is superb. The survey 
of Europe, through the wrong end of the telescope, 
Nicholas insisting that it is the right end since he wills 
it so, is a grim and cutting caricature. 



The satire cldses with the Crimean War, all to the 
disadvantage of the Russians, and to the glory of 
France, who is represented thrusting 1812 down 
Muscovite throats. The drawiqg^f two French 
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Mr. Hamerton remarks, with truth, that Dor^, as a 
designer on wood, had at least half-a-dozen styles of 
his own—styles adapted to the varieties of subjects 
and of treatment he had in hand. For instance, .his 
manner in the head and tail pieces to his Don Quixote^ 
and, again, in his Contes DvdlatiqueSf is quite apart 
from that of the Wandering Jew, Dante, and the 
Ancient Mariner, and all the foregoing are distinct 
from those of his Eahelais, and his fine and delicate 
illustrations to Tennyson and Ariosto. It is, more¬ 
over, true that he discovered several new resources in 
wood-engraving, and formed a school in Paris of 
which he was justly proud, and which he cultivated 
with great care, going the round of his engravers* 
workshops in the afternoons, in the interval between 
his d^euner and his return to his painting. In 
his earlier work on wood, the lights and shadows are 
violent. When he departed from his strong efPects, 
he was apt to be feeble or fade* He appeared in his 
early time to have no sense of many gradations in 
light and shade. Whether this was due to the im¬ 
mense quantity of rough designs he was called upon 
to do for Bry, Philippon, Aubert, and others, and 
much of it at night, whereby delicacy was sacrificed 
and the eye became se^i|:ive only to sharp con¬ 
trasts, it is difficult to determine. But it is indis- 
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putable that, after a time, he was on his guard 
against the abuse of his sense of the supernatural 
in its sombre aspects ; and that he came, relieved, 
oi^t of his black shadows into the sun and under 
the stars, as Dante issued from his Inferno, through 
his Purgatory, to the white light of his Paradise.* 

In the Contes Drdlatiques, as in the Rabelais, there 
is what has been called the true old Middle-Age spirit. 
It is difficult to believe that these 425 designs were 
by the hand of a young man, living in Paris in our 
own time, and taking his pleasure among the Bohe¬ 
mians of the Rue des Martyrs. But here, as in 
Rabelais, and afterwards in the Inferno, Dord caught 
the spirit of his author, and identified himself with 
it. He was Rabelaisian with Rabelais and Balzac, 
Dantesque with Dante, and he laughed and revelled 
with children in the tales of Perrault. Prom the 
grim visions of the great Florentine he passed with 
joyful relief to Little Red Riding Hood. 

The works of Fran 9 oi 8 Rabelais,f edited by the 

* M. Pisan was perhaps his most distinguished interpreter on 
wood. 

t (Euvres de FrangoU Eabelais, Precede Sune Notice Historique 
eur la Vie et lee Otwragee de Eabelaie, emgmenUe de Nouveawe Voeu- 
mente, par P. L. Jacob, Bibliophile. NouveUe MUiofit revue mr lee 
meiUeure textes et parUeuMerement eur lee travaux de J, Le Duchat et 
de 8. De L'Avlnage, iclaircie quant d V OrthograpJie et la Ponctuation, 
et accompagnie de Notee euceinctes et d'un Gloesaire, par Louis Barr^, 

6 • 
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“bibliophile Jacob** and Louis Barrd, and illustrated by 

Gustave Dor4, was first published in 1864—in Dor4*s 

twenty-second year. Dord, tired of the pot~au-feu 

labours to which he had been restricted by Jihe 

pressing demands of the proprietors of illustrated ' 

papers, found in the pages of Kabelais a work 

entirely suited to his mood and to his power. It 

was to him a wholly congenial labour, in which he 

revelled; and in which he was encouraged by the 

“bibliophile Jacob.*’ But the publishers would none 

of it. In the artist’s extravagant humour they could 

not perceive a spirit profoundly Eabelaisian. The wild 

imagination was shapeless, inarticulate confusion to 

them. But the “ bibliophile ** estimated at their right 

value the wealth of humour, of thought, and creative 

» 

force in the enthusiastic young artist who had tho¬ 
roughly saturated his mind with his author, and 
presented him pictorially as no artist had presented 
him before. At length M. J. Bry was persuaded by 
the book-worm to give the volume a trial in the 
cheapest possible form; and it was brought out in 
the roughest manner upon something very like tea- 
paper, by the publisher, who dedicated it “ a mon ami, 
Gustave Dor^.” 

Ancidu Professeur do PhilosQD||fte. UlusirEtions par Gustayo 
Dor^. Paris: J, Bry aim^,27ttUe Gu6ii^aild. 
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The “ geutil et ing^nieux Eabeiais/* the beggar 
monk whom Jean du Bellay called to his table, com* 
manding his servants to respect him as “le plus 
geutil esprit et le plus docte personnage de la r^pub- 
lique des lettres,'*the roystering, humorous, and learned 
bon-vivant, with his Middle-Age surroundings, and 
above all, with his marvellous Middle-Age romances 
of Gargantua and Pantagruel, set Dor4’s imagination 
aflame. He felt that he held the rich and rare sub¬ 
ject on which he might embroider immortal work. 
He fell to with ardour that left him no rest, until he 
had given the final touch to la dive BouteilleJ^ The 
frontispiece presents to the reader Babelais—the head 
modelled with fine touches—^holding the open page of 
the life of the great Gargantua father of Pantagruel, 
with Montaigne, Moliere, Scarron, Voltaire, Lesage, 
and a host of smaller literary fry down to the Roman¬ 
ticists of 1830, pressing round to copy it. Montaigne 
is writing an essay, Moliere is showing Tartufe 
and Scapin, and Lesage presents Gil Bias. When we 
open the book we find Dord^s brightest work. His 
imagination is fresh, his spirit is jocund, there is the 
breath of'youth in the. lively scenes. It is sensuous 
and ribald even to the level of the author. Nothing 

. » t 

* He published three editions of Rabelais, the first, with only a 
few illustrations, and lastiiy his splendid folio edition. 
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is toned down nor avoided. The young Bohemian 
revels in the wit, the humour, the irony, and in the 
rough and Middle-Age flavours these have from the 
hand of the learned Hellenist, the omnivorous studei^t, 
and the riotous boon companion rolled into one. 
Dor<i‘ appears to miss the philosophic depths of Eabe- 
lais; he has hardly, to use Babelais’ phrase, broken 
the bone and sucked the marrow; but his piercing 
imagination, aided by his familiarity with the externals 
of the Middle Ages, his high spirits and his sharp 
enjoyment of the humorous, the fantastic, the weird 
and grotesque scenes and figures unfolded in the 
story of Pantagruel and Panurge, in Grangousier 
and Gargamelle, to the Sonnante and Fr^re Jean des 
Entommeures, has enabled him to revive, to fortify, 
and to explain the marvellous imagination and variety 
of the great Tourangin. Dord*s command over a 
confused multitude is nowhere more striking than in 
Panurge’s victory over the army of the Dipsodes, 
the revels interrupted by the birth of Gargantua, 
Gargantua in his bath and at nurse, the Inn of the 
Cave-Peinte,and Gargantua going to mass. The studies 
of heads are of extraordinary power and variety. 
Trippa, Messire Oudart, Homenaz, Albian Oamar 
“maistre 4ditue** of the Islj^onnante, Grippeminaud, 
Gagne-beaucoup, Panurge and Fjp^re Jean are rare 
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studies of character; indeed, the series of heads 
in Dora's Rahelau dispose, once and for all, of 
the remark of one of his serious critics, that his 
creations were mere shadows. 



TRE INFANT QAROANTCA. 

His gothic piles, his old streets, and the crowds 
with which he peopled them, are the creation of a mind 
that had observed much and deeply. His visions 
have their roots in the earth. Panurge and Pr^re 
Jean, Hrippeminaud and G-agne-beaucoup are grotesque 
presentments of human character. They are freshest 
in the original edition of Rabelais; but they are 
elaborated to the utmost, and are masterly studies, in 
the later edition which Dor6 issued on a costlier 
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plan when his fame could command publishers for 
his most ambitious and costly creations. In this 
first rough edition we have the charm of the sketch— 
the idea thrown down in the true, insouciant Rabe¬ 
laisian spirit of the gamin de gdnie, as Theophile 
Gautier loved to call his young friend. In the more 
ambitious and laboured work we have patience, with 
craftsmanship, and a soberer and discreeter spirit. 
On the whole I prefer the inspired work of the 
gamin, with its daring, its riot, and its reckless 
abuses of undisciplined strength. It is an orgy 
of the imagination where battles and executions, 
dancings and hangings, bloodshed and banquetting, 
love-making and terrors of the night, the wilderness 
and the storm, make one confounding hurly-burly; 
but it is such pictorial thinking, jesting, and rollicking 
as the eye of the cur6 of Meudon would have 
twinkled over, and for which he would have called 
the artist to his side to make merry in veiy gratitude 
and gladness. 
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CHAPTER V. 

**XHB WANDIRINO JEW.”—^BALZAO*S “CONTES 

dr6latiques.” * 

The public had been struck 
by the remarkable illustra¬ 
tions of Rabelais drawn by 
a boy, almost unknown, save 
to one or two proprietors 
of illustrated papers. There 
was thought in every line of 
his pencil. Crude and harsh, 
and often grotesque to the 
utmost verge of extrava¬ 
gance, his figures had a 
meaning and a duty to perform in illustration of 

♦ La LS^ende du Juif Errant, Compositions et Dessins par 
•GustiLVE DoBti, graves au hois par F. Rouget, 0. Jahrer, et I. 
'Gaucbard. Imprimis par 3. Beat. Po^me aveo prologue et 
•epilogue par Paul Dupont. Prefece et notice bibliographique par 
Paul Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob), avec Ballade de Beranger mise 
■en musique par Frnest DorA Paris: Michel Levy Frdres. 
1866. 
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tbe text, nevertheless. Fond of violent motion; of 
trees bent low by the hurricane; of dark gable ends ; 
of strongly-marked features and well-defined muscles; 
given to the humorous in the drawing rather thjin 
in the idea—Gustave Dor6 at once commanded atten¬ 
tion. He was puffed and abused in one breath. The 
followers of the masters in vogue—all men, in fact, 
tied to well-known ateliers —laughed at him. Of no¬ 
school, he could not be of any worth. Such was the 
immediate verdict of the Paris critics; but the public 
recorded a very different decision. Loiterers along 
the quays might be seen poring over the pages of 
Dora’s Eahelais —^for it is before the book-boxes of the 
Quai Voltaire that the true Parisian critics are to be 
found. He became accepted—outside and away from 
the Academy—as an original artist, destined to prove 
to the French people that there may be true and 
noble interpretations of nature in minds ignorant of 
acadamic severities—strangers to the Ecole des Beam 
Arts —unconscious of the necessity of a journey to 
Rome. 

The Wandering Jew was the second ambitious work 
Dor4 gave to the world. He had paintings stored in 
his studio, but of these the public knew nothing. If 
this legend of the Wanderi^ Jew, as told by Dord,. 
had not substantial claims to our ^tention as a work 
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of art, it would still command notice as tlie most 
pretentious specimen of wood-engraving that has 
bfeen put forth by French engravers for many years. 
Ij^eed, the “bibliophile Jacob” deigned to intro¬ 
duce the plates—^not only with a survey of the 
Legend of the Wandering Jew,” but also with a 
sketch of wood-engraving from the block of Saint 

h 

Christopher, dated 1423, down to the completion of 
the engraving of Dora’s great drawings. Nor are the 
bibliophile’s remarks on the value of wood-engravings, 
as faithfully reproducing the free strokes of the artist’s 
pencil, without value. MM. Eouget, Jahrer, Gauchard, 
and others, who engraved the drawings, strove to 
produce effects that were to exhibit the utmost capa¬ 
bility of the material. Here was an attempt to create 
a revolution in Art, by proof that all the fine grada¬ 
tions of colour shown in engraving on metal and 
lithograph, might be equally well rendered on box¬ 
wood. The subject was well chosen. It was one in 
which the young illustrator of Eabelais might find a 
broad field for his bold conceptions—^his startling 
effects of light and shade—his intrepid dealings with 
form—^his close studies of the human figure. 

The legend of the Wandering Jew has retained 
its hold wherever superstition has lingered, or still 
Hogers, in Europe. It was the great legend of the 
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Middle Ages. Its origin is lost in the mists thafc. 
close upon the past beyond the thirteenth century* 
Still it presses through, here and there, in the history 
of superstitions, but more especially in thgae pf 
Germany, as a story worthy of all respect. The 
“ bibliophile ** surmises that this majestic allegory 
was originally imagined by some preacher or poet, 
who put forth the Wandering Jew as the type of his 
scattered nation—scattered, but indestructible! 

The Jews had crucified the Son of God (says the 
“bibliophile*’)—had insulted Him in His last hour. 
Their punishment was told by Christ Himself, who 
wept over doomed Jerusalem. They were expelled 
from their country after the destruction of the city of 
Titus, and dispersed over the Eoman Empire. Since 
that time we have watched the strange destinies of a 
scattered people—surviving their dispersion, and pre¬ 
serving, in the midst of other nations, their nationality, 
the characteristics of their race, their laws, and their 
religion, in the teeth of persecutions to which they 
have been universally subjected. Outraged, despoiled, 
driven from place to place, they have never wholly 
lost heart. They change their refuge with resigns.- 
tion; they obstinately return to former resorts; they 
brave anew dangers fronyiwhich they have just 
escaped; they affect poverty in.or^er to become rich 
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with impunity; they hide themselves to escape out¬ 
rage and punishment; they will not, however, put off 
their costume nor alter their peculiar aspects, because 
tljey persist in remaining Jews till the coming of the 
Messiah. Such has been the fate of the Jews, accord¬ 
ing to the “ bibliophile”; and such is the condition of 
the Wandering Jew, according to the legend. 

It is the Wandering Jew, as this great type, with 
whom Dor6 dealt, leaving to the “bibliophile” the task 
of tracing back the legend—of noticing the disputes of 
theologians on the identity of the Jew with Malchus, 
whose ear was cut off by St. Peter in the Garden of 
Olives, or of his confusion with the impenitent thief. 
The artist took the broad and obvious signification of 
the story as it has come down to us. His view may 
be compared rather with that of B6ranger, in the 
poem accompanying the plates—and in the modern 
and graceful epilogue of Pierre Dupont—than with 
the cold classical precision and the love of fact for 
which the “bibliophile’s” preface is chiefly remarkable. 
Thus, the first plate presents the Crucifixion; and 
here the daring of the artist’s imagination becomes at 
once apparent. The central figure is that of the 
Saviour bearing the Cross, and bearing it with super¬ 
human might. Crowded about this grand figure are 
men, women, and. children—all wondrously human by 
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oontrast. They stretch in unbroken crowds up the 
dim hill. Some are lying about the awful spot, 
others are idling by the way. And then the mob 
winds from the distance into the foreground. Here a 
chubby little Israelite is perched upon the parental 
shoulders ; there brawny guards, all laughing, elbow 
their way past, Jewesses looking carelessly on. In the 
left-hand corner is the gable-end of a house in deep 
gloom. A rough, dirty, uncombed man, with a crisp 
beard, a boot in one hand and a shoemaker’s tool in 
the other, has come out to see the procession go by. 
He stares defyingly at the Saviour, who turns 
towards him, and, it is evident, would speed him on 
his awful pilgrimage. Above the Jew’s head is the 
sign, “ A la Botte Judaiqm” The power with which 
the scene is grouped—the impressive reality given to 
it by trivial realities—even the our barking at the 
Saviour’s feet—are the emanations of a rich and 
reverential imagination. They are part of the secret 
of the success which is coming to the artist. Here 
speaks one who thinks for himself. He puts down a 
scene as it presents itself to his mind’s eye, not as he 
imagines Titian or Vandyke would have rendered it. 

The second plate discovers the Wandering Jew 
already far on his journey His hair is white; his 
blanched beard flows to his waiidi. Heavily leaning 
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upon his staff, and clutching his bag of gold, with a 
storm beating upon his head, on a lonely road, 
hemmed in with rocks, he pauses at a wayside 
crpss, about which the trees bend low before the tem¬ 
pest. The distance, with the faintly-seen steeple, is a 
masterly effort of light and shade, that has all the 
force of Kembrandt’s etchings. The third scene 
shows the humour of the artist. The Wandering 
Jew, passing through the streets of Brabant (and 
how picturesque are the old, angular wooden 
houses!) is surrounded by a crowd of citizens and 
citizens’ children. 

Jamais ils n’avaieut vu 

Un homme si barbu. 

The group of fat old citizens, with their quaint, 
dimpled children, and the company of soldiers pene¬ 
trating an awfully dark street on the right, but all 
turning back to look at the wondrous old man, are 
ideas most happily rendered. Then there are weird 
thoughts here and there. For instance, one bourgeois, 
riding by upon his ass, has stopped close to the Jew 
to examine him attentively, while his animal, taking 
advantage of his proximity to the old man’s beard, 
has caught a clump of it between his jaws. Even the 
strolling geese have waddled from the gutter, and are 
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cackling at the strange sight. But perhaps the finest 
conception in the series is the scene (and it is grand 
for its half-defined, its mystic meanings) where the 
Jew, walking upon the waters, sees the reflection^ of 
the Crucifixion in the waves. His eyes are riveted 
upon the revelation. He hurries forward, but the 
picture dances before him, an unutterable horror. 
The church-yard scene has the same power; but here 
the Crucifixion, half made out, floats over the old 
man’s head in majestic masses of cloud. The Jew 
wanders, unharmed, through battle-fields; and in one 
of these experiences Dor4 took up the legend. The 
battle going forward in the distance is a very re¬ 
markable tangle of fighting men, excellent for the 
variety of its animation; but the foreground where 
the Jew stands almost paddling in blood is one of 
Dora’s unfortunate exaggerations. It is a nightmare : 
a bit of realism which degrades instead of enforcing 
the story. A man, with both arms cut off, is fight¬ 
ing still, by holding his sword-hilt in his mouth. 
Legs, arms, and trunks lie bleeding on all sides. Two 
amputated f^s are actually fencing in the air. The 
trunk of a man sitting in a pool of blood is aiming a 
last arrow at the foe, and two bleeding hearts smoke 
in the central point oMhe picture, through; whioh^ 
with staff and money-bag firmly clutched, the very 
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old Wanderer goes on his way unharmed. These 
horrors are redeemed only by two or three touches. 
For instance, the plump old monk kneeling in the 
midst of the wounded on the Jew’s path, and holding 
’ up a crucifix to a dying soldier, is a happy thought. 

Let us pass to where the Jew traverses a vast 
wilderness. An anaconda hangs from a tree overhead, 
and dangles its fangs close to the Wanderer’s ears. 
He steps between the coils of a boa; 'crocodiles open 
their jaws before him; the hippotamus sniffs at him; 
and the lion, afar off upon a high rock, looks disdain-^ 
fully down like a king upon him. This is the last 
exper^nce of the Wanderer which Dor^ treated— 
except the closing scene. 

I can compare this scene—^for its terrors, for the 
extraordinary power of invention manifested in it, and 
for its audacity—only to some of those old Flemish 
pictures, teeming with figures, that have startled many 
a tourist in the gallery at Antwerp. From the right 
comes a flood of light, bearing angels upon its rays: 
not plump, draped angels, but creatures something 
thinner than skeletons—the next thing to immaterial 
essences—blowing trumpets. The gloom is deep over 
the earth, yet in the darkness you can perceive count* 
less hosts of shrouded forms rising from the grave. 

A mother’s hand reaches down for her rising ohUd. 

I. fi 
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In the foreground bones are flying together, and the 
Jew sits solitary—an awfully old man—^with the last 
trump sounding in his ear. Look steadfastly through 
the gloom, and you will see packed hosts ascending 
from the earth: examine the foreground, and you 
will find it peopled with devils. There is a gap in the 
earth from which flames are spurting, and demons are 
dragging forward the wicked to tumble them into it. 
So tough is the contest, that one imp has stretched a 
sinner’s leg out to twice its natural length. Then 
there are all kinds of costumes peeping from under 
the shrouds that are in the half-distance only; it is, 
in short, a strange and confusing scene—^very power¬ 
ful, very daring in conception, and full of ideas. 

The skill and artistic feeling with which the 
engravers realised Dor4*s original pencilling was 
remarkable. The work was a revelation of the 
highest power of wood-engraving; it was also an¬ 
other revelation of the young artist’s original, but 
untamed and impatient spirit. 

The Ugmde was subsequently reprinted in the 
Magasin Pitt(yre8qm; and two editions of it have 
appeared in England. 

Dora’s drawing of this period, wherein he was said 
tp have created a Middl<li^ge of Ws Own, were in many 
respects his most original anid imaginative creations^ 
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The method adopted by the young artist in Balzac’s 
Contes Drdlatiques,* was that best adapted for swift 
and striking execution. The drawings are picked out 
of ^a black ground with touches of white. There are 
few, if any, half tints. There is no delicacy. The 
effects are dazzling; for instance, in the Fair Imperia, 



where the figure is picked out of the black with 
pure strokes and dots of white. Here the method is 
adapted excellently to the result sought—that of be¬ 
witching the young priest; but in many of the designs 


* Lm Contes Dr6latiques, eto. Par 1© Sieur d© Balzac. Dlustr^© 
do 425 dossins par Gustavo Dor^. Paris : Gamier Freres, 6 Bue 
des Saints Pdres. 

6 * 
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tHe hard efPecfc is that of light upon metal. It tells, 
howeyer, with the happiest results when fantastic 
Gothic architecture is to be realised, as in the Chateau 
d’Azay. There is, however, more drawing here than 
in many of the designs; there is, indeed, in most of 
the weird, Middle-Age architecture, out of which 
Dora’s imagination twisted so many essentially true, 
if exaggerated scenes. Le Ohastel du Bonhomme 
Bruyn is an example. In spirit, it is true, as we find 
it in the leaning toureUes, the confused piles of build¬ 
ings, the sharp spires and crestings of open metfd- 
work, which abound in the Contes JDrdlatigues* 

Then the studies of heads, the grotesquely stately 
High Constable, the cunning face of Avenelles the 
advocate, the monks scampering down the hill, and 
even jumping from the windows to see what their 
brother Amador has brought from the castle, 
Guillaume Toumebouche, le Vieux par-Ohemins (a 
face that strongly resembles Cruikshank*s Fagin); 
these and others might be cited as imaginative heads 
and scenes, based on keen observation. The men are 
not every-day men, they are of the land of dreams; 
but the dreamer is one who has observed deeply and 
keenly among hie fellows. Take Monseigneur Hugon 
de Sennecterre, aged 93, as an example; or the group 
of physicians and master surgeons—the latter being a 
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good example of Dor^*s rough, free manner, and of 
the play of his imagination in its most grotesque 
mood. 

JTevet* was an artist provided with text more 
entirely adapted to his genius than Dor^, when, in 
his earliest manhood, his eye wandered over the pages 
of BabelaiSf The Legend of the Wandering Jew, and 
the Contes Drdlatiques; and he never more happily nor 
completely manifested his various powers than in 
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these works. They were extraordinary successes, 
which, in a few years, made him famous throughout 
Europe, as the most suggestive illustrator of his 
time. He illuminated his text, he added humour to 
the author, and threw fresh light upon his meaning, 
and this with all the spirit of youth. As he worked^ 
he improved. Compare the Rabelais with the Wander* 
ing Jew ; the advance, albeit they were produced in 
rapid succession^ is marked. The workmanship in 
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tjhe latter is varied^ skilful, careful, and, above all^ 
orij^inal throughout* Dor^ had discovered a new 
method of producing effects upon wood. In the 
Wandering Jew his blocks have the fine lines and |;he 
depth of tone of Bembrandt etchings. In the Gontes 
Drdlatiques we perwive the power which is apparent 
in rough forms in the Babelais, intensified and dis¬ 
ciplined unconsciously by practice. Balzac’s esprit 
gaulais is caught, and tossed about in a hundred 
audacious drawings. The subjects are sensual, coarse, 



^en brutal here and there; but they are all true to 
the time. The orgies of a scho^, humorist, and wit,! 
f)i 0 ootdd ^terp^ th® life, of 4be Middle Agee by the 
4gbt;of that oftj^ niaeteeath m atni^. found • ioou^ 
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ge^iial reveller in the illustrator oi Bahelais. It has 
been remarked that “ in Ijbia debauch of genius, this 
full-blooded and full-flavoured expression of romantior 
hup as its strongest and most reckless, Dor4, the last 
of the romantics, found lus happiest and greatest 
chance.” He is cruel and horrible in his pictures of 
slaughter, not because he delighted, as Mr. Hamerton 
alleges, in the cruel and the coarse, but because his 
piercing imagination realized the details of bloodshed 



and torture, and he identified himself with his author. 
The horrors, the decapitations, the blood-lettings, are 
overdone in i^any oases. The imagination appears to 
be inflamed by its food. The celebrated drawing of 
the lover out in twain by the tremendous sword of the 
jealous husband is ghastly; but the power in it is 
extraordinary. When there is a fight; the arrows are 
as thick in the air as gnat-swarms on a summer 
evening. Heads fly about; blood spUrta; writhing 
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original throughout. < Dor4 had discovered a new 
method of producing effects upon wood. In the 
Wandering Jew his blocks have the fine lines and |he 
depth of tone of Bembrandt etchings* In the Contes 
Brdlatiques we perceive the power which is apparent 
in rough forms in the Bahelats, intensified and dis¬ 
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gaulois is caught, and tossed about in a hundred 
audacious drawings. The subjects are sensual, coarse. 
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chance.” He is cruel and horrible in his pictures of 
slaughter, not because he delighted, as Mr. Hamerton 
alleges, in the cruel and the coarse, but because his 
piercing imagination realized the details of bloodshed 



and torture, and he identified Hinself with his author. 
The horrors, the decapitations, the blood-lettings, are 
overdone in ipany cases. The imagination appears to 
be inflamed by its food. The celebrated drawing of 
the lover cut in. twain by the tremendous sword of the 
jealous husband is ghastly; but the power in it is 
extraordinary. When there is a fight, the arrows are 
as thick in the air as gnat-swarms on a summelr 
evening. Heads fly about; blood spurts; writhing 
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limbs lie in all directions. But these cruel reyels 
emanate from the text. The artist is one with the 
author. 

Mark him in his quieter moods. The moonlight 
effects upon the mountains, the dark pine-woods, the * 
cavalcades riding bravely along the road through 
splendid scenery, the serenade in the quaint old 
street, the stately halls where ladies and gallants 
make love, the silent and solitary cloisters of the 
monks, relieve the orgies of wine and blood. 

We shall see, as we proceed, how Dor6 could be 
impressive and tender at the same time, in his Groqm* 
miiainey his Perrautt, his Don Quixote, his Ariosto, 
and finally in his illustrations to Tennyson. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE BOY OF GENIUS. 

It was Theophile Q-autier who 
called Gustave Dor4 un gamin de 
ginie. They had travelled to¬ 
gether, with M. Paul Dalloz, 
when he was in'* the hey-day of 
his youth; and Dor€ had been 
the life and soul of the party. 
He ran, he sang, he played the fiddle, he was full of 
practical jokes, and he delighted in feats of skill and 
strength. He was like a school-boy let loose. There 
was more than a pinch of malice in him. The majestic, 
oriental calm of Gautier was a foil to Gustave’s high 
spirits. The life in him brimmed and bubbled over 
in many directions. The wilder the joke the more 
.it was to his liking. He would challenge some plough¬ 
men in a field to lift 9 . heavy stone with him, or run 
a race against him; and Gautier looked quietly on 
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enjoying the fun. They traveUed to the Pyrenees^ 
and over the border into the north of Spain. They 
had hired an old coach. 

Putting up one night at a rough roadside inn^ 
they found an old harpsichord in the corner of the 
8itting*room. Dor4 heard that a about three 

a 

miles off, possessed a fiddle. He sent a polite note 
to the holy man, begging the loan of it; and 
when it was brought, one of the party led on the 
harpsichord, while Dor^ played the fiddle, and the 
country-folk were invited to dance. The ball waa 
kept up till morning dawned ; the fiddler from his 
elevated position studying the uncouth attitudes, the 
countenances, and the love-making of the villagers,, 
while Gautier looked solemnly down on the scene. 
At another resting-place, Bord and Dalloz mounted 
behind their o^n coach and acted as servants, to 
the bewilderment of the by-standers, who thought 
some grand personage was in their midst, until Dor^ 
jumped upon the roof of the vehicle and executed a. 
fantastic seul before them. In Yerona, Dalloz was 
taking a photographic view of one of the picturesque, 
streets, Bor^ ^ keepiihe crowd off." ' It was a 

difficult task. The, more he gesticulated and threat^* 
ened, the gre^itdr the^throng became. “ Wait a minute,'^ 
Bor4 Called out tp Balloz ; “I ^iJIflisperae them.'' 
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He took.ofE bis coat Mid threw it upon the ground ; 
and theUi putting on a pitiful expression, he went 
round) with his cap in his hand, to beg for a few 
sol^i. As he advanced,, the crowd retreated, and 
‘ Dalloz obtained his negative. 

, The young men loved to break the Olympian serenity 
of their powerful critic;'especially when they were 
leaving their night quarters. They would oariy off his 
waistcoat, or his cravat, or some of his linen, and then 
call impatiently for him to come forth and start. He 
would be seen presently, issuing with ruffled dignity 
from the inn, with his unclosed bag and his belong¬ 
ings hanging through the aperture. He bore their 
boisterous laughter with the gravity o£ an Arab. 

In the evening the travellers often got into heated 
and even angry discussions. Gautier and Dor^ dis¬ 
agreed fundamentally on the aims and methods of art. 
Gautier loved correctness, perfect form, the technique, 
in short, of art; whOTeas Dore contended that art 
which said nothing, which conveyed no idea, albeit 
perfect in form and colour, missed the highest quality 
and raison d*itre of art. Dor4 was a brilliant talker, 
and had original and happy, sarcastic, and even biting 
ways of expressing and defending himself; nor was he 
Blow to attack, so that the word-bouts were very 
^erce occasionally. M. Dalloz remembers one occa* 
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time, wlieU he painted in the Bue Motisieiir le Prince, 
and drew for Philippon, and was at work upon his 
Bussian pictorial pamphlet, his Wandering Jewt his 
Bahdaia^ and hie ConUs Drdlatiquea, the natural 
buoyancy of his yCuth, and the turmoU of his tem¬ 
pestuous imagination, made him exactly what G-autier 
called him, a gamin de gime. 

He was the pet of the intellectual coteries of the 
time, most welcome in literary Bohemia. 

Yictorine, a courtesan, of a certain age, established, 
at the lower part of the Bue des Martyrs, in the Br^da 
quarter, a tahU dhMe for the hvely but immoral fre¬ 
quenters of the neighbourhood. It became famous as 
the ** Cavern.’* It was a cheap ordinary, at three francs 
a head. The dinner consisted invariably of the pot-au- 
feu, bouillon and bouilli, fowl, salad, a sweet dish, 
and plenty of dessert^ over which Yictprine, from the 
head of the table, cried to her gulSts, ** Who stands 
champagne ? '* The company consisted of little 
actresses, artists, journalists, and lively strangers who 
g^i^ed about this gay company to hear the jokes 
and sea die fun, which often became fast and furious. 
The high spirito of youth gave all the charm the place 
cotild boast* Afjtor dinner the noisy company passed 
into Yietorine’s drawing-room, where they danced, 
played jokro-Hsometitnes vep^rough ones--and occa- 
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fiionally got up a little baccarat. LespSa (the Timoth^e 
Trimm of after years), Charles Monselet, and many 
others who have since become known and serious 
meip, were frequenters of the Cavern. Here, the 
story runs, a diner, now the grave director of 
one of the principal P- ris theatres, was the subject 
of a 'vonderful practical joke; viz. the reduction 
of his costume t of Cupid at the hands of 

t'lie ladies. (\ ’:.rr occasion one of the convives 

naked i jT-ovi clnl ir ho would do him the honour 
of with uis family. The provincial accepted, 

fl'/d preavntf'd himself in evening dress, at the 
dinner hour, Victorine’s drawing-room. ViCto- 
rtiie aud the ladies present received him with 
great dignity; and at the table he was placed 
botwet a »w young beauties whom he understood to 
be the .3 of his friend, Victorine being the aunt. 
While the dirner went on, first the lady to the right, 
then the lady to the left, winked at him. Then one 
squeezed his hand under the table, while the other 
pinched his l^g—each casting amorous glances at him. 
Finally one kissed him; and the other was about to 
repulse her, when, in utter diamay> the bumpkin rose 
from the table, threw down hfe ^ervieite, and rushed 
out of the house. 

In this milieu Bor^ played many pranks, and was 

L 7 
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known 9 $ petit GuBtave.’’ But nopO o| Hs 
gambols in BohOinia interfered with his dreams |ind 
his labours as an artist. In such places as the Cavem 
he studied the grotesque work he produced; in the 
Journal pour Eire and other .places; but in ins 
studio and in his quiet house, where his mother 
sate while he pored over blocks and plates, he read 

T 

his Dante, his Babelais, his Bible, and his Shake¬ 
speare, and drew from them the richest stores of his 
imagination. So deep and incessant was the mastery 
of this imaginative force in him, that it would arrest 
him at the height of his wildest pranks; and the 
laughing face of the gamin would become calm and 
full of reverie as that of Wordsworth or Shelley* 

It ispleasantj however, to dwell on the extraordinary 
faculty of enjoyment which Dor^ possessed in his 


^ly manhood, before the harsh criticism of his fellow- 
countrymen had embittered bis lofty and'generous 

I . A ' 

nature. In the early time he had always a laugh 


lor a joke, and was ready to indidge in any humorous 
wl^. Qe had invited a naval captain to dinner, and 
was pefid^ed bow be sbc^d ei^rtain bim. He con- 


suited some Inends, #eos wbat they did when 
they had a pqei^ptmn' to dM irith them ? Getting 


no hint, he boi^hi imut^ thbigd* oom?^ 

passes, and models of ail l4lds«^-*among ^m 
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of a fail-rigged frigate; and lie was amused when 
guest arrived and congratukfted him on his 
nautical tastes--*Dor4, who took a fortnight to 
summon courage enough to cross the channel! 

In some reminiscences of him for which I am 
indebted to our mutual friend M. H. Taine, the 
reader will find a picture of the artist and the man, 
rendered in a few paragraphs. 

“During three or four years,*’ says M. Tainoj* 
about 1858 I saw him often and had many con¬ 
versations with him. Since that time we have lived 
in different worlds, but I went now and then to see 
him in his studio, and we were always pleased to 
meet. . . . We never made a journ^ to the Pyrenees 
together. When he illustrated my little bookf he 
had nothing more, I believe, than photographs of the 
country. It was M. Hachette who brought us to¬ 
gether, and who acted as the plastic medium between 
the pen and the pencil. Dord had already illustrated 
Rahdais and Balzac’s Conte$ Brdlatigueh. 

“I was not at college with him. I had been at 
Bourbon when he was at Charlemagne. 1 was much 

colder than he. About this tixzie mutual friends had 

1 

taken me to his studio in the Ibe. ll^nsieur le Prince* 

»Lette^l^ota H. Taine to B. J.,. dated 10,1888. 
t PyrefueB, ; 

7 ♦ 
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There were immense pictures in it, with twenty life- 
size figures — among others the murder of Eizzio 
under the eyes of Maiy Stuart,* and big landscapes by 
the score, representing the mountains and the Vosges 
where he was bom. These frameless canvasses were 
heaped up against the walls. He drew them out, like 
the slides of a magic lantern, and showed them to 
us. Marcelin, Emile Land, and other friends were, 
like me, astonished at this overflow of imagination 
and of productive power. 

At his mother's house in the Rue St. Dominique, 
in the house where he died, he received once a week. 
His brother (Ernest), an excellent musician and com¬ 
poser, improvised abstracts of operas in a comer, I 
have often passed evenings with him discussing 
FiddtQ, the FropJieie, &c. Madame Dor4, in black silk, 
her head folded in blacit lace, with most striking 
countenance and eyes of extraordinary brightness, sat 
at the fireside, receiving the visitors, who were, for 
the most/parti' engineers—collet^es of her late hus¬ 
band, As for; ^ustave Dor4, he would be at a table 
drawing. At the time l am describing, I think he was 
working on 'his Wand&dng Jew. One saw the figures 
take life und^ hiS pencil. The power and freshness 

* M, Taine is in srrcr as to thajue of the Bizzio. The reader 
may see it in the Chdlery. 
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of his invention were astonishing. He would often 
pause and go to the piano to listen, or to improvise; 
but modestly, for he played only indifferently well. 
Sometimes, at midnight, when he accompanied us to 
the street, he would execute feats of strength on the 
horizontal iron bar that held the gates. Even in the 
salon I have seen him, in a burst of animal spirits, 
cast his violin or his pencil aside, and stand upon his 
head upon the sofa, to the stupefaction of any grave 
visitors who might be present. His mother, half cross 
and half-laughing, would go to him and pull him 
down by his coat. 

“ At this time his dreams of success were prodi¬ 
gious. But they were amiable, lively, accompanied by 
good nature, and, above all, justified; for every imagi¬ 
nation appeared languid in comparison with his. For 
energy, force, superabundance, originality, sparkle, 
and gloomy grandeur, I know only one equal to his— 
that of Tintoretto. All that Dor4 wanted was to have 
been born in a good atmosphere, and to have drawn 
from twelve to twenty years in a thorough studio, or 
academy. Our only regret in regard to him was to 
see him producing too rapidly, and appearing before 
the public too soon. It was said that at fifteen years 
of age, while a student at Charlemagne, he was draw¬ 
ing oarioatures for Pl^ippon. These caricatures, 
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violent and barsh in form» but full of admirable spirit^ 
bare been reprinted in roUs and sold by tbe mitre to 
pfeiper walls. Afterwards be bimself regretted that 
be bad begun so early and produced so much. He 
said to me one day (I think it was after tbe appear* 
ance of Dante’s ‘Hell’): *My adyersary, at this 
moment, is myself. I must efl^e and kill tbe illus- 
trator, and be spoken of only as tbe painter.* But 
tbe illustrator bad yet to accomplish much famous 
work, that was destdned to bear bis name 

Quite round about the globe. 

And the painter was destined to di^, before he bad 
won tbe place be coveted/* 

Jules Olaretie has «done described him as he 

appeared about this time*^ in bis studio. “He 

paints, be luncb^, he gossips, he comes and goes, 
pauses, rups i^m ope picture to another, laughs 
and pb^ys trfcfai aipd tb^^ at a bound, feoes from 
jokes: to mstlw^os : just Gavropbe, and now 
sOam^e Gustoyp is very young, 

. and yet n^^y ^%een^ passed since be 

apd4anly won lame. jHe bad idl the qualities neces* 

* Kotib^ j* 

daire^. Par^: IdbrStm 

‘ dog Bi^Hdpbiles, Honc^l, S88. - 1888. t 
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sary to success: pjaiety, energy, the sacred fire, also-^ 
must I say it?—a prepossessing face, for there are 
fortunate faces. Dor4 was small, thin, lively, elegant. 
If it be possible, reckon up his drawings, paintings, 
and sketches, and before the prodigious total you will 
imagine that the creator of so many battles, land¬ 
scapes, fancies, and caricatures, must be a colossus 
built expressly to labour day and night. Not at all. 
Look! he is thin, almost delicate. But there is so 
much activity in his sparkling eye, so much humour 
on his Kps—the lower of which projects, giving a 

t 

mocking expression—^the hair is so rich and fine, 
that you recognize a bold temperament full of sap 
and strength, and apt at improvisation. If the eye 
sparkles, it d^una also. ^ Its expression is com¬ 
pounded of southern petulance and the dreamy 
melancholy of the north. 

“To much wit and repartee, Dpr^ added a certain 
Bhenish grace, which he drew, no doubt, from the 
memories of his infancy, within the shadows of that 
immense ^irasburg catbedr^ wiuch darts towards 
heaven its spire* chaxgeid with gnomes and sprites. 
The dreamj and somewhat mysterious character 

* as ws have already netked, has iwisted the most 
hmtastio sj^es mit ol these memckies of iiiiaticy, in ike (htattg 
I>r6ktigue$, and other Middle-i^lfilcstrations. 
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of ©01*4^8 drawings, attracted one to them. 
The Legend of the Wandering Jew and the Dante, 
include, in this sense, veritable masterpieces. . . . 
In <ihis designs the light plays vividly, and the colour 
•comes out as in an etching by Eembrandt. Since Callot, 
perhaps, we have not had so rich and rare a draughts¬ 
man, innovator, and creator. For he would have 
•effaced the illustrator—^he whose life-long dream 
was to illustrate Shakespeare I—^to be accepted as a 
painter.” 

Some of Dor4*a most delicate and finished pencil 
studies of scenery are to be found in M. H. Taine’s 
Tour in the Pyrenees,*, Sunset on the river at Bor¬ 
deaux, with the serried masts of the shipping, carried 
to the farthest distance, and the views of the Landes; 
a head-piede of Saint Jean de Luz; Orthez, including 
an exquisitely and truthfully pencilled woodland corner 
where the dreamer may, as M. Taine says, “forget 
the useful and think only of the beautiful ” ; the Pic 
>du Midi of Ossan, a rare combination of harmonious 
effects; Baux Bonnes, a noble series of studies of 
mountain peaks ,and gorges and pi^e-forests, some 
■shivered by the lightning and broken and scattered by 

the hunioane: these are but a few of the close 

6 

* Voyage aux Pyr6nka, ]^ar H. lUustr^ par Gustave 

Dor^. Xi. Haohette et Gie. Ire 8me 18^. 
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studio of nature to be found in il, Taine*s book» 
The illustrations to the Legends are in the vein of 

those which yivify Balzac’s Contes Drdlatiques, The 

^ 

studies of bears, goats, p%s, dogs, turkeys, ftnd 
other local animated nature are charged with life and 
grace. The humorous episodes are unexaggerated. 
Above all, the craftsmanship is of a quality rarely 
seen in Dora’s earlier work. It is, as I have re¬ 
marked, extremely delicate; and it is at the same 
time notable for breadth and brightness. It has 
the qualities we discern later^in the little head-and- 
tail-pieces of the Don Quhote, brought to perfection* 
Some of the landscape pencilling is as hnished as any 
etching; it might be examined with a microscope* 
Dora’s contributions to his old friend’s charming 
descriptions and observations may, in short, be held 
up as an answer to those careless detoactors, who* 
have denied that be had correct skill in the craft of 
picture-making. Here the craftsmanshipr is masterly 
and in many styles. Compare the portrait of Frois¬ 
sart (page 67) with the beggars of Bagnerre de Bigorre* 
(page 419), or the performing bear (page 397), or the 
Park at Pan (^ge 116). The surprising part of this* 
vivid art-work is, that it was inspii^ by photographs, 
of the places represented; 
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Dora’s Inferno^ appeared 
in 1862. The poet wlio 
“ passed through all the 
ciroles of the kingdom 
of soiTow,*’ struck deep 
into the heart of Gus- 
taye Dor4, as he has 
struck to the core of 
the lives of generations 
of imaginative men. 
Macaulay, whose mind 
was thoroughly pene¬ 
trated with the great 
Florentine, said of him 
that he took his execu¬ 
tion to be beyond that 
of any other artist who 
has operated on the 


* de Dante AUghi^n, t Aygo les dessins de Gastave 

Tradaotion Fran^aisG da P. Angelo Fiorentino. Aooom- 
pagn^ da texte Italian. Pans: b. Hachetta at Oia., Bne Piana 
Sanra^, 14. 1861. HBb Edllicm, id77v 
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imagination by means of words. He stirred that of 
Dor4 to its depths. Mr. Gladstone has found life- 
long solace in him, loving in him the ardent Italian 
politician as well as the supreme poet. To him* the 
author of the Divine Comedy is the Italian patriot who' 
first raised his voice for a free and united Italy, and 
who is a master of the highest forms of oratory. 
His sharply>cut luminous phrases make the truth and 
beauty they embody sparkle to the eye. 

But it was not for rest from the busy scene of the 
world that Gustave Dor^ penetrated to the core of 
Haute’s genius. He found in it kinship with his 
own. 

. Mr. Hamerton is of opinion that, “when at last, 
weary of scattering himself in ephemeral newspaper 
illustrations, and sketches of all manner of subjects in 
cheap novels, travels, and histories,” for money, he 
felt that the time had come to assert his power, and 
to let the world see him at his best; he naturally 
chose the Inf&mo of Dante, because he had a great 
passion for the horrible, being as ferocious as a 
healthy boy five years old (w^hich, except a tiger, is 
by his mstincts the most cruel of all animals).” We 
are told that his imagination revelled in every possible 
sort of horror and pain, adding to it whatever augmen¬ 
tation his ingenuity could ^vise. ‘^In his combats, 
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several heads and limbs fl^r ibout in the air like tennis- 

balls. Skulls and skeletons are as plentiful as in 

a charnel-house, disease as common and familiar as 

• 

in a hospital. His puppets do mad work. They 
* thrust with lances, they hew with swords, they hang 
and are hanged, they poison and are poisoned, they 
bum, they put to torture, they fight furiously in 
battle, driving whole squadrons over precipices, crush¬ 
ing massed battalions under rolling rocks and falling 
walls. They impale, they transfix, man and horse, 
lover and mistress, with mighty thrusts of spear. 
They stab in secret, they throw themselves on rapier- 
points. They live in bloodshed, and they die in 
agony.” 

Here Mr. Hamerton piles up the agony, selecting his 
illustrations from the immense masses of Dor4*s work 
to support his argument. He picks out sword-thrusts, 
impalements, poisonings, heads flying about like tennis- 
balls, and limbs darkening the air, from many works, 
from the Contes Drblatiques to the Crusades^ in support 
of a charge tlmt Dor4’6 imagination revelled in the 
horrible. It would be nearer the truth to say that 
the impetuosity and thoroughness with which be 
seized .his author’s conceptions, and identified his 
imagination with theirs, led him to the fearless realiza¬ 
tion of the most horrible incidents and scenes. He 
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felt th0 fascination of termrs, and gave his imagina* 
tion tip to it. He had gained that composnre in the 
presence of the horrible and the painful which the 
accomplished surgeon has. « 

Having become master of his feelings, and be^g 
impelled by a passion as intense as that with which 
Dante betook hiniself to the Inferno —viz. that of 
fame—DorO valiantly prepared for a task in which he 
was to spend not only many anxious days and nights, 
bat a heavy sum set aside from his earnings, to serve 
his ambition.* He has himself described the dif¬ 
ficulties which met Mm when he approached 
publishers with his idea of the illustrated classics 
of various countries. “ The publishers,he says, to 
whom 1 submitted my plans, were of opinion that 
my proposition was not a practical one. They argued 
that it was not at a time when the fashion was to 
. produce at the lowest possible price they could 
venture upon volumes at a hundred francs. They 
beUeted, no hope of being able to stem the 

cum^t ‘vdiich was towards excessive cheapness. 

**Oii my side, I ji^ntehded that at a time when 

* H« Ksan, ihe.dwiii^tiied engraver, who engraved ifome of 
Dora's best w^V eq^iilly in the informs me that the 
artist made five designs wlu^ he had engraved at 

his own expense. he sishimtted his idea'to MM. Haehetts 

4 Co., who .iind{»te<dc the work, gn < . 
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an art or an industry yaa degenerating, there were 
always a few hundreds of people who protested 
against the deluge of -common things, and who were 

re^y to buy at its fair value the first careful work 
• that was submitted to them.” 

Dfiir4 was right, but he could not persuade 
publishers to adopt his view. 

“ Bor6 selected a famous poem,” says Mr. Hamer- 
ton, “ immortal by reason of its intensely genuine 
imaginative character as a true vision, a narrative of 
things actually seen by the mortal eye of the narrator, 
but a poem which is at the same time the most cruel, 
the most ferocious, the most diabolical in the whole 
range of the world’s literature.’* He selected it, not to 
revel in its horrors audits cruelties, but because he felt 
and saw with Dante, and his imagination could master 
and interpret the mystical vision without flinching. 
Besides, the Tnfmio was essentially a piotonal poem. 
It presented a series of grand and awful scenes, 
capable of the highest arristio tr^tnaent. D6r^ had 
no idea of freezing the Wood of the gentle daines of 
Paris,” but a very distinct deteraiination to offer to 
the world a signal ^f of h^-power as a poetic 
artist Beyond question Dord at the Inferno 

•as he had looked, at the ^dtatigues a^ the 
Wandering Jew\ from a Pten<;iman’8 stand^point 
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The Frenchman is not so easily shocked as we are- 
We have suppressed the Contes Drdlatigues for their 
^coarseness and licentiousness ;, but they are neither 
coarse nor licentious in the eyes of respectable 
and well-educated French people. In the same wi^ 
the Inferno does not make our neighbours shudder. 
The art in Dor4*s designs, the imaginative power, the 
command of light and shade, and of weird and fan¬ 
tastic grouping, strike the Gallic mind' and justify 
and even Commend the hornble. 

“ We see,” as Mr. Hamerton says, ** Francesca of 
Bimini floating naked with her lover in the gloom of 
hell’s foul atmosphere, hefi^Hmbs drawn or stretched 
in pain, her sad face w^ry with its unending anguish, 
dark drops' oosing still te^m the unhealed wound 
between her breasts. We see the lovers of good 
living, a naked crowd, dbilled and shivering under 
cold, perpetual rain. And if any Protestants oare to 


know what sort of punishment ,huH has in store for 
.Ihem,: Panto ha^/4^^Bcnb^^ and l)or4 pictured it.” 
This is the high^ praise io the artist. He is on a 


level vd^' the poCt; and ho follows him as Panto fol¬ 
lowed W|;il^yeh where bear sinners at the 

end of tinhr ^rkjf and **dip thein in molten, pitch as 
a chandier :$t^fi^bdles in tallow.” Kay, it iS the 


artistes duty whs^e mea^s nailed to the earth 
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tiirough his hands and feet (a superb oonoeption as 
realized by Dor4>, and where hosts of n^n contend 
with the strength of frenzy agamt serpents. “ Then,” 
Mys Mr. Hamei^n,- «comes the merciful passage 
• sd^y alluded to, when Dante pulls the hair from 
head of the man he has just hit in the face. This 
last bit^ the most abominable in the book (except die), 
Gustave Dor4 illustrates mth muoh satisfactioi;^ Nor 
could he omit the well-known Ugdmo incident,^ where 
he perpetually gnaws the head of the archbishop, fry 
deed the story of TTgolino, being alto^ther revolting, 
is dwelt upon with especial favour, add, gets no l^s 
than four illustrations/^ 

It is not more fully trSated than other, and the^ 
the purest and grandest, passa^of the Inferno. 

That forest, how robua^d rough its growth, 

Which to remember only, my^smay 
Bcuewa, in bittetnesa not far off from death. * 


^is rough and robiist. ^esty its oaromous 
ipths of shadow, aad tangkd unitegrowth in which 
the feet of Dante we OTgaged, is pf Dord’sfine 
imaginative landsoapesit: jmd so is t]|« awfulyriMemess 
in w^hioh thf poet is <»^ntecl by ;^,l}pn.tli&^ b^^ 
a shd-wdtf at.hia the mee^g 

dary^s translatiQm, 

' " t 
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with Virgil, and the early scenes of their journey, are 
told in a series of pictures full of various imaginative 
power. The starlight night, the appearance of Beatrice 
in a grove, and then the rock-bound portal of* the 
city of woe—past which all hope must be abandoned, ^ 
were fresh revelations of creative resources in the 
artist. Charon on the livid lake ; his demoniac 
form, with eyes of burning cOal,” driving “ Adam’s 
evil brood ” into his boat ; the meeting with Homer, 
Horace and Naso, when the scenery becomes serene, 
and nature is in gracious mood; then, again, to the 
dread judgment-seat of Minos—to the dark height 
whence Dante sees how 

The Btormy hUust of hell, 

With restless fury drives the spirits on 

Whirl’d round and dash’d amain with sore annoy,— 

and so on to what Mr. Hamertbn would call the crea¬ 
tions of Dora's genius in its cruel and licentious mood, 
and thence into the daylight, a sweet and peaceful 
scene, and into the placid 'starlight night, at the end; 
make up a powerful nMmifestation of the vision 
and thG facmlty divine at Dord's command when he 
was st^ired by a kindn^ Creator or dreamer. As an 
example of DoriS’s most careful and powerful drawing 
on wood, tbe £ron'tii^|rtl^ portrait of Dante is the 
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best I can oalLto mind. Xbe workmansbip is equal 
to the idea of the great Florentine’s features. The 
figures of Dante and Virgil, throughout the poett>, 
are^true in conception, and this of the highest order. 
Dante goes on his way throughout, affrighted, dis¬ 
gusted, and here and there dazed; while Virgil, 
familiar with the awful scene, leads and guides him, 
confident and cool as a sexton in a charnel house. 

I 

Indeed, as Olaretie has remarked, Dor4 saw greatly, 
strangely, surprisingly.* 

In November 1868 Dor4 announced to me the 
approaching publication of his Paradise c^nd Purgatory 
of Dante, and I received an early copy of it from him. 
Six years had passed since the publication of “the 
Inferno —six years of hard work with pencil and 
brush, darkened with disappointments, but also 
brightened with many new conceptions and plans, 
that were the salt and strength of Dora’s life. From 
the Inferno and its gloom and horror he had turned to 
sunnier subjects—^to the Contes de Perraidt, and now 
to the “ Purgatory *’ and Paradise ** of his poet. In 
the “ Purgatory ’* we have traces of the savage crea- 

* Dor^ plafUned the form of his Jhifemo, ^he iUustrations which 
fill pages separate from the text, are printed upon toned paper 
with a hroad white border, and the explanatory extract is upon the 
fiydeaf which protects the design. 

8 * 
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tioQB, the fierce realisation of pain and terror; but 
through it we perceive the dawning light of Paradise. 
W^e have glimpses of the heavenly host—till 

. . . suddenly upon the day appear’d 
A day new ris’n, as He, who hath tho power. 

Had with another sun bedeck’d the sky. 

The visions of angels bathed in sunbeams, the en¬ 
chanting effects of light and shade, the dainty bits of 
laughing landscape, the silvery mists veiling the 

t ory of heavenly mysteries, and the final processions 
(d- oircles of the angels — all peace and harmony 

h ' * 

S^nd celestiar light, prove to the observer that the 

'{ 

gehius of the artist was not essentially cruel nor 
lipentious, but that it was many-sided. 

The illustrator of Dante, and particularly of his 
Inferno, at once took foremost rank among the 
illustratbra,.o|^ his day. Dor4 enjoyed to the utmost 
the glo3ry.\^'^his great success. In his delight he 
turned for refjreshment, after the gloom of the Inferno, 
to theVhr^ht pages ot FerrauU, Otnd to his college 
friend jk|)OUt*s Boi dee M^tagnee, Mary Ann, in 
the Boi dee Moniagnee, is one of the best drawings of 
an En^ish girlDor^ has left.; but her mother, Mrs. 
Simons, M the firm^ of Bmley and Co., London 
bankers, is a oancature<-^ba8ed on the old Charivari 
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and Journal pour Eire models of Englishwomen. We 
find the same figures in £e Ckmin des jScoliera* 
William Lobster and Harris the Amerioan were no 
more studied from the life than M. About’s models. 
'Dord’s Germans in the Ghemm des JS^ooKersyrere goodf 
because he had known them from his infancy. 
Author and artist are wide of the mark, as a rule ; 
albeit there are, here and there, touches of truth both 
in the text and the drawings. Yet there are charm- 

I 

ing sketches in the illustrations to Eoi des Montagues. 
The brigands are full of character. The drawing is 
free and vigorous. There are admirable conoe^ 
scattered by the inexhaustible artist over M. About*s 
pages; as, for instance, the Loves nestling fledg¬ 
lings in a heart that is a nest. Of couiiae, there are 

% • •*. K 

headless figures—^two girls, their heads severed from 
their bodies by order of Hadgi-Stavros—a scene as 
ghastly as the head of the dead drunki^d Vasile— 
the latter, a wonderful rendering of d^th. 

Among the dtrennes of Hew Year’s 1862, we 
find Les Contes de Perrault, dessins par Qustave Dori^ 
with a preface by Hetzel, the publisher, describing 
the pleasure the artist had taken in the work, pA 
a relief from his studies of Dante. 

« ' 

When Sainte Beuve* saw Dora’s edition of the 

* Nommm Lmdi$, Par C. *A. Sainte Beave. SJwne I. Paris. 
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Contes- de PerrauU upon his table, he exclaimed that it 
put all other editions in the shade: it was a gift-book 
for a king. Had every child become a Dauphin of 
Prance ? He could hardly tell where he should begin 
to praise it—^it was so far beyond all other editions, 
and would probably remain so. The print was a 
delight to the eye. Dora's illustrations renewed these 
stories even for those readers who knew them best. 
The fruitful and untiring artist who began with 
Rabelais, who had revived, and added to Dante, had 
now given his pencil to the illustration of children's 
stories. Saint Beuve protested that he had not Th^o- 
phile Gautier's power of art analysis; he could only 
say that the drawings appeared to him very beautiful, 
opulent in form and grace, and with a grandiose air 
which raised the humble stories. They had a German 
air about them. The castles reminded him of Heidel¬ 
berg; the woods, of the Black Forest. He thought of 
the brothers Grimm, and asked whether the artist did 
not hail from the German frontier, and incline to the 
scenery of Lorraine? He was enchanted with the 
superb dark forests to which Dor4 led the family of 
Petit-Poucet. The landscapes were admirable tran¬ 
scripts from nature. The surroundings of the Sleeping 
Beauty were really enchanting. He risked the pro¬ 
phecy, in short, that Perrault would never fipd so 
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brilliant and tender an interpreter again. The onl^ 
way to rest from the contemplation of all this luxury 
of art was, according to a friend of Sainte Beuve, to 
buy the four sous copy of Perrault in the Bihliothhque 
bleue. I know,** said the distinguished critic, “ the 
child of a vendor of costly toys who is tired of sump* 
tuous dolls and their houses, and who cares only 
for playthings at one sou each. Dord*s Perrault 
may possibly have a similar effeOt upon book 
amateurs.** 

What would Bo’leau have said to see the gentle and 
gracious Perrault, the object of his scorn, dressed in all 
this artistic glory, with his Little Red Riding Hood, his 
Bluebeard, his Cinderella and Petit-Poucet and other 
company tricked out for immortality bj^ the romantic 
genius of Dor4 ? Perrault's fairy world was collected 
from the traditions of the Germans, Italians, Scandi¬ 
navians, and even from the wilds of Scotland; but it 
was his genius that brought them together and pre¬ 
sented them to the children of Prance. The service 
was an immortal one. He caught floating stories as 
delicately as the Indian gathers the attar of roses 
from the bosom of the stream with the blade of a 
sword-lily. 

* Sainte Beuve remarked that the^^rint—the letter- 
press of the 17th century—was so fine and spacious 
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tlmt the air seemed to oiroulate about the letters. It 
easy to the sight of the infant 4nd the old man. 
“ How M. Dor^ excels,” he exclaims, ** in these forest 
depths and windings, these masses of giant fir and 
oak 1 *- How skilful he is in losing us in the hollows 
and gloom of ravines, in the wake of Tom 
Thumb.” * 

Followingup the vein of Perrault* Dor^, in 1862, 


* L edition des contes k Is^nelle ces notes vont servir de pre¬ 
face, cette extraoi-diiiaire Edition, va codter beauoo^p d’argent_ 

Anssi cher que la representation d’tm ballet de I’Op^ra, qu’un 
joiyou moyen de chez Giroux oii de chez Tempi^, qu*^e bolte de 
bonbons do chez Boissier, qu’une flenr artificielle d’un prix 

modere', que la fiim^e, enfin.de quelquM ci^sres d© choix. 

Je lo veux bien: ce qui est trop d'argont pour tine chose qui 
reste, ne sorait rion pour la chose qui pasSe; maiS avouez qu’elle 
est hors de coniparaison avee toutes oelles qui I’ont pr&dd^e, 
cette Edition de Perrault, et qu’da- a bien fait de donner k 
ce premier de nos livres, k ce jaemier de nos classiques, cette 
forme magnifique et magistrale. .... Si ce monument, dlev4 k la 
gloire do Perrault et au profit de sef admirateurs de tons les ^es, 
volt le jour, prenez-vous-en au plus jeune, au plus vaillantde nos 
gdnies oontemporaina. Tout en oomposant intr^pidement k ses 
fraiSjAses risques et perils, sa grapde et sombre illustration de 
Dante, Gustave Dor4 d^sirait que ^s le mfeme moment et que 
ans le mSmo format ^lendide parussent, comme pendant et 
comme contraste, les Contes des Fiea de Perrault. D’un cAt^, le 
merveiUoux dans ce qu’il y a de plus fonAbre, de plus tragique et 
de plus ardu; de Pautro, le merveilleux divertissant, spirituel, 
emouvant j usque dans le comique et oomique jusque dans rdmou- 

^ berceau. D voulait ainsi, tout kla fois, 
»» etay-t, dm dpouvtote. an pea mono- 

** ““ moyens._C«ifa. d, 

t'erravU ; IrUroduGUon par P. I,:,Stahl. 
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gave to childrea his sumptuous legend of Croque^ 
mitaine* as well as his picturesque studies of the 



* La Ligmde de Croquemitaim. 1 vol. 4to. lUustr^ de 17i 
Vignettes but bois. MM. Hachette et Cie. 2nd Edition. 1S74. 
f La Mytiwlogie dtt JRhin, in 8vo,, 29 gri^vures. MM. Hachetti 

-i. /%• 
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CHAPTER VIII. 





FBOM THE “ INFEBNO TO ** DON QUIXOTE.** 

Thb feverish, rate at which Dor^ produced both 
iUustrations for books, contributions to the Jownal' 
pour Tout and the /ournol Amitant (the new title of 
the Journal pout- Eire), and pictures, in the short- 
interval between the appearance of the Inferno and 
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that of Don Quixote and Chateaubriand's Atata, both 
of which appeared in 1863^ surpassed even that of 
his earliest years. He scattered his shot in his haste 
to lid his ardent imagination of its crowding creations. 
The year that gave his Don Quixote and Atala to the 
light, was that in which he exhibited in the Salon 
his “Paolo and Francesca da Bimini,” perhaps, for 
poetic beauty and careful and masterly finish, the most 
perfect work in oil that he has left behind him. We 
find his hand in page after page of the Journal jpour 
Tons, Views in Colorado, and a series of illus¬ 
trations based on M. De Tr^vise’s sketches for 
M. Moges' Voyage en Chine et au Japon^ 1857-8, a 
number of drawings of African subjects, Choctaw 
Indians, a prairie on fire, a distribution of deco¬ 
rations in the camp at Chalons, ruins in the 
Tyrol, an opera ball, and fifty other subjects, em¬ 
ployed the feverish hand of the unresting artist in 
the Bue St. Dominique, who worked, as M. Taine has 
told us, even when his mother Was receiving company 
in the room where his table stood. 

Dora's daily life with his mother was much that of 
the Primrose family, to whom the seasons brought, 
by way of in^dent, ,only migrations from the blue 
room to the brown ; but, now and again, his engage¬ 
ments as illustrator drew him away from Paris. Even 
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when he travelled, however, he worked. He had not 
been in an hotel twenty-four hours before his sketches 
were scattered about his rooms, and throughout his 
letters to his friends. Virhen, in 1862, he was 
drawn away by his friend, Charles Davillier, to 
Spain, he went because he hod Don Quixote in his 
mind, and had resolved to improve his acquaintance 
with the country the frontiers of which he had 
glanced at in the joyous company of Th^ophile 
Gautier and Paul Balloz. 

In a few prefatory words to his Spain, the Baron 
Chiles Davillier has described the origin of his 
journey with Dor4, early in 1862:—; 

" For a long time past my old friend Dor4 had 
talked to me of his desire to see Spain. At first it 
was only a vague project, c^t out between two pufis 
of a cigarette. But it soon became a fixed idea, one 
of thosei dreams which will not leave the mind at rest. 
I never saw him that he did not ask me point blank-— 
‘ When do we start for Spain ? * 

^ But, my dear friend,’ I answered, * you forget 
that I have wandered over the classic land of the 
castagnette and the bolero at leaiEH) twenly times.* 

” * The better reason,’ he said. ^ * If ^ou have seen 

Spain so often, there is no reasdn why you Should stop 
now,' 

m 
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“ I could find no argutoent to rebut such reasoning, 

and a few days later we took our tickets for Per- 
fii^an.”* 

The tour in Spain was that in which Dord had oppor- 
tunities of thoroughly mastering the many picturesque 
varieties of Spanish life, the striking phases of 
Spanish sceneiy, and the characteristics of the various 
cities. The series of Spanish landscapes, of Spanish 
groups, of ruins, of streets and buildings, together 
with pictures of processions, village dances, bull¬ 
fights, funerals, street musicians, churches and cathe¬ 
drals, smugglers, the Alhambra, exquisitely pencilled 
interiors, the balconies of Granada, the groups of 
peasantry of the various provinces, the orange groves, 
the torreros, Spanish boatmen, the prison of the 
Inquisition at Barcelona, and other subjects, may be 
taken as notes executed by the artist, who had re¬ 
solved to fix Spanish life and scenery in his mind, 
that he might have a rich fund to draw upon in aid 
of his imagination when he turned to the pages of 
Cervantes. 

“ What' facility! ” Th^ophxle (Gautier exclaimed, 

* According to Monsieur E. Templier, of the great firm of 
Ha^ette & Co., JDor^ went to Spain to study for his Dm Quixou^ 
which appeared in the foUowing year. His illustrations to 
Davillier’s text appeared first in the Tour Monde. Havillier’s 
work was published in a separate form only in 1874 . 
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lopking over Dord’s work. What richness, what 
strength, what intuitive depth, what penetration to 
the heart of the most diverse subjects! What sense 
of the real, and, at the same time, what insight into 
the visionary and the chimerical I The to be or not 
to be, the body and the spectre, the sun and the 
night—Gustave Dord can interpret anything. It is 
to him the world will owe the first illustrated Dante, 
since that of Michael Angelo is lost.” 

It is to him that the world is indebted for the first 
illustrated Don Quixote, Cervantes’ incomparable 
study of human character, from its good-natured side, 
was exactly in harmony with the essentially romantic 
genius of Dor(J. He revelled in it j . and this is 
obvious as well, perhaps more, in the delightful bits 
of study and suggestion—the head<pieces and the 
tail-pieces—^as in the more elaborate designs. Mr. 
Kussell Lowell, in the course of a lecture he delivered 
at the Working Men’s College of London, on Don 
Quixote, said, that the book was full of thorou^ly 
good humour, and that this was the more remarkable 
because it showed that the optimism of its author 
had survived more m^fortunes than had fallen to the 
lot of many. It was in this optimism, and all- 
pervading good-humourj that':Pord found his con- 
geni^ subjects. It gave him a deeper pleasure than 
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he had felt in the gloom of Balzao's CoMest or the 
mystery of the legend of the Wandering Jew,—^albeit 
all these attracted him, by their direct appeal to his 
power to bury himself in the Middle Ages, and create 
• a new world of his own out of them. Don Quixote 
is the most sprightly, the most ambitious, and the 
completest emanation of. this phase or section of 
Dora's genius. 

When he returned from Spain, he arranged ^th 
his friend and engraver, Pisan, to make, at his ease 
and ai his own cost, some forty drawings to illustrate, 
the exploits of Cervantes’ most whimsical hero. But, 
as the subject fastened itself upon him, he became 
impatient to realize all his conceptions; and he burst 
one morning, in the early summer, into M, Pisan’s 
atelier, to announce that he had made arrangements 
with a publisher to have his Don Quixote out before 
the end of the year, and in two volumes. Then 
artist and engraver fell to; and, as M. Pisan has 
remarked to me, they were both worked to death. 
But it was always so. Yet, with all his haste, Dor^ 
never became careless. At the last moment he would 
have a drawing engraved two or three times. It must 
be, to his eye, as good as he could make it. He 
respected the public, and he respected himself. 

Ho who would form a just estimate of the vaideties 
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in Dor4*a humour and sarcasm/ should take him 
from'his Labours of,Moreules and Ms Bainte BuasU; 
straight through hk $dbeiau^ Ms Co^es 
his Mimeh&usmy his Groquemitamet to his Don 
Thfrgradationg of the humour, and tho diffetences'ia 
utyl^ in treatment, and in workmwlship, will reipy 
die dieoeiming ori^, The Mmchautm, for inataime, 
and Xj Spine a J^isiotTe ' du Cctpitaihe Casttsgn^^j^i 
are, m the highest degree, fantastio* rough,: 
'sketchy—it may even be said, coarse—in ^ondoit 

K 9 


like the artist’s first pen and ink drawing of, a 
subjedt. These observations apply to Croquemitaino- 
In Dq^ ^iwote will be found the perfection of Dora’s 
free imncilling^ and the outfiiow of Ms imagination in 
its liveliest moods, 3^* Bussell Lovell haS" said that 
Geryant^’ chOTacters are not. so much taken from 
actual life as the conception of life. ' The rema^;k 
apph^ to nemdy all idustrationk ^ “ Cost un 

^as oorj^tly oh‘ Ms lips when we were 
tnsimlhpg -.about liondom elsewhere, togetlper.. 
Bfe, often mist^k something'ihpnstrous or extrava- 

^ •'j-'I , • - , ' 

gaafly t accontido for a type ; ww’his imagination * 
doaHs^ ^di types, gave an upia^ty, grptesque- 
n«B% -tp^ha ;* but these t, 

• bf cfwlb. la tis weU as Imi^btoujK; and tha" 

' spwrtrljcarobin at Oio » Crooodae ” is a horrible chamber, # ’ 
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qualities in tbe artist, which weakened his objective 
work, his London for instance, gave incomparable 
richness to his illustrations of works of the imagina¬ 
tion. ..They shone in Don Quixote^ His romantic 
d|*^ming mingled with that of Cervantes. He ap¬ 
prehended the very heart and soul of the romancist’s 
conc^tions, and, by the help of his store of types, 
his life-long analytical studies of the human counten- 
ance, and the play of human foibles and passions, 

-?• 3 ”' 

could embody them. The fantastic, the quaint, the ^ 
heroic, the romantic, the purely humorous and the 
picturesque, are assembled, in an eB:traordinaty 
degree. From the highly-fanoiful picture of Don 
Quixote in his study, to a tail-piece describing a 
comer of a Spanish farm-yard, with a few children 
and chickens in thq foreground, Dora’s illustrations 
not only embellish,, but interpret, and give fresh 
meanings to the text. The power and tone are 
steadily maintained throughout. Thp atmosphere is 
Sps^h from the beginning to the end, and the 
period is the old romantic. If we are borne tp the 
land of dreams with the hero, we touch terra firmer 
in the famiHar scenes. Herein we perceive dis¬ 
tinctly that we have in Dor4 an accomplished and 
a poetic landscape painter. The dreamer sits on a 

bank at the way-side, and puts us in direct com- 

I. 9 
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munioation with the Spain he saw, and which was 
the framework of Cervantes’ romance; the land over 
which Cervantes’ knight bore his trosty Dnrandal, 
with fat Sancho Panza in his wake. Wq have him, 
•weird and worn and hollow-eyed, musing over the 
crowd and hurly-burly of chivalry; and then, on his 
adventures, giving battle,, domg penance, avenging 
the wrongs of a spotless lady ; the victim of a noble 
faith, the simple gentleman, the knight-errant, fallen 
among the scoffers and rogues of a degenerate day. 

In all respects Dora’s Don Quixote is a noble per¬ 
formance; the full and sustained expression, 1 repeat, 
of the artist’s various powers at thhir best. 

AtaUbt albeit not equal to Don Quixo$e, gave the 

critical public further evidence that in l)pr4 Nature 

had a sympathetic and poetic inteipreter. He 

approached Nature in the spirit of Turner. He 

could select and reject. His membry carried passing 

effects of light and shade. He could remember the 

limbs of an oak, as he could retain the features and 

expression of a face. He could never work off all he 

had stored up in Spaip, although he never tired of 

Spanish scenes to the end of. his life. - He was seldom 

at a loss how to fill in his designs. The fmrests and 

savannahs, and the usighty sweeps of landscape, to be 

found in his Ataia^ are true to Nature as the poet sees 
. 9 • 
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her; fdbeit Dor4 had never beheld the scene of 
Chateaubriand’s romance. But he could represent 
the Titanic growths of the virgin forest, the matted 
tropical vegetation, the gloom of the cypress,' the 
light laughing in the swaying flowers of the under-*" 
growth, the scene prepared for the death of Ohactas, 
by the Indians, in the “ wood of blood.” He had 
wooed Nature lying on the grass, and taking the 
lowly flowers of the meadow for his theme, as well as 
in her grander aspects. The first finished studies 
from Nature, by Dore, when I was in his studio in 
1855, were breadths of herbage and field-flowers 
painted lying upon the ground, that were a perpetual 
feast to the eye. One of these, “ The Prairie,” was 
exhibited many years afterwards in the Bond Street 
Gallery; and was accepted with pleasure as a new 
aspect' of a genius that had already shown many 
facets. He must have loved Nature with his whole 
hejart, who lay at full length in the grass for many 
days, 4tudyiti^ haunts of the daisy and the 
viplet, 

. t '' , 

Dora’s various claims to distinction is the 
fact that he possesses beyond all other Prenchmen 
the sense df i^lblibaiity in landscape. Had he chosen 
to give the thnc necessary to the fuU expression of 
this faculty, he xmght halV&Jj^en by this time (1864) 
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the greatest of all French landscape painters; as it is, 
he fails only from want of mformation, not from want 
of sympathy. The rocks, all through the Inferno^ are 
in this age of geology simply ridiculous, but this is 
” sheer ignorance, or deference to ignorant old masters. 
And although Gustave Dor6 has not that knowledge 
of Nature which would be necessary to entitle him to 
rank with the real masters of landscape, he possesses 
the landscape instinct in a more intense degree than 
any Frenchman who ever touched canvas/* 

Mr. Hamerton*s reference to the geology of the 
rooks of the Inferno^ is a bit of hyper-criticism 
of the most extravagant kind. Bor4, as a land¬ 
scape-painter, was not objectively correct. He had, 
little, if any, scientific knowledge of Irees, grasses, 
flowers, of shrubs and crops. He was an imagina¬ 
tive student of Nature in her grand forms and 
combinations, but he could see beauty in the 
flowers of the field. He was, as Mr. Hamerton 
admits, capable of feeling interest in natural scenery 
for itself and in itself, without any help of human 
interest. He was not a minute student. He had 
none of the botanist*s nor geologist’s enthusiasm. 
It was Nature in the mass that most easily set him 
dreaming and drawing in savage solitudes, amid the 
mountains, the emere.ld lakes cradled in their cold 
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bosoms, the oyerslisdowed Talleys, and amid the 
moaning pines, ** fallen flakes and fragments of the 
night,’* as Mr. Kuskin * calls them^ sloping down to 
Tillages, perched like birds’-nests in the “forest 
hair ” of the hills. 


* It is to be deeply regretted that Mr. Buskin has never made 
the amende to Dor^s genius, sinee he so cruelly and blindly 
attacked it. 


t 
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CHAPTER IX. 

$ 



THE BIBLE.—^PABADISB LOST.—^FONTAIKB's FABLES. 

V > i,' ’ \ ‘ ' 

Is M. Paul DalloB, Gustave faajJ a zealous friend 

* ” ' ' -i* 

and a cordial, even an intrepid, admirer. Many were 
the bouts he had with the artist’s detractors, who 
were mostly mediocre and disappointed draughtsmen 
or painte^A ^nd who fastened mercilessly upon him 
when«they found that he winced under their treat¬ 
ment. PeBr of the leaders of the French school of 
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his time) moreover, comforted Dor4 with a word of 
encouragement when his pictures figured in the Salon. 
A many-sided man is hateful to the man of one idea, 
one subject, one mode of treatment. 

He saw himself passed over again and again when 
lesser men were added to the Legion of Honour; and 
he could not take the slight with composure. It 
chafed and worried him. M. Dalloa put an end to the 
injustice. In 1861 he went straight to 34* ‘W’alewski, 
then Idinister, and pointed out the impropriety of 
neglecting an artist whom aU Europe had acclaimed 
as a man of genius. M-Walewski replied that Dor4 
was young enough to wait. 

“Do you know aB he has ddneP^ M. Dalloz 
asked. 

1 . > « 

The Minister was puzzled to answer. Whereupon 
Dalloz left him, called a cab, drove to Dora’s 
studio, and half filled the vehicle with the volumes 
and journals the artist had illustrated. He laid the 
ponderous heap before the Minister^ who confessed 
that, in the presence of such arguments, he could 
not resist; and Gustave Dord figured in 'the next 
list of Kn^hts of the Legion of Honour.* When 

• A similar effort on the part of M. DaUos obtolned justice for 
Dor^ after the Exhibition of 1878, at which ho had exhibited his 
CO ossal vase. He had been pi^^d ovot by the authorities 
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Dalloz remarked to him that he was Surprised to see 
that he attached so tauch yalue to a bit of ribbon: 

“ It is not the decoration of a button-hole,” he 
answered, “ that gives me pleasure. It is the official 
•answer to the men who have tried .td put me down 
and crush me.” It was his country's reply to the 
eritics who had attacked his “ Battle of the Alma,” 
his landscapes, his ** Francesca,” and, indeed, all his 
labours at his easel. It sent him rejoicing on his 
way; it was ffioSt fortunate in this^ that it r^onciled 
him to his fame as the great illustrator of his epoch 
who could enter into the heart and spirit of ]|is 
author, and enrich his page by adding thought and 
light to it. In 1864 he gave to the world his Bible; 
in the following year, his MiUon ; ia ^866, he began 
to illustrate Montaigne ; he produced a pictorial 
edition of his friend Gautier’s Capitaine Fracasse; 
in 1867 his Fontaine was published; and in 1868 
his illustrations to Tennyson^ and the conclusion 
of his studies of Dante —and Paradise. 
This work of four years was prodigious. It 
y%as an tinprecedented outpouring, not only of 
mechanical labour, but of emotional thought, 

whode fanciion it was to recpmmend towards. The &ithfal 
fnend repaired to the Minister of the day, ea:p 08 talated, and 
Dori was raised to the rank of officer. 
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and It told upon the worker. It aggravated hia 
irritable xnoode. His fame was at ita zenith; men 


of mark from all quarters of the globe found their 
way to Ms new studio in the Bne Bayard—to behold 
the living Bayard of art; he wa$ sodght by the? 
publishers at his own price; even his pictures were 
beginning to ^d their way into good ooUections; 
and the settled injustice his countrymen was in 
part compensated by his growing glc^-as a painter 
abroad, ei^peoialiy in Bngland and ttie ^°^^ States. 
His French critics shrugged their shoulders, and 
said, in their ignorance^'that the Hh^ish (classing 
the unlettered with the letter^-^Buskin with a 

I *. 

e S • r ^ ^ 

country bumpkin looking h|^vily over his inug of ale 
at the IllVfSti'ated knew nothing of art. 

Dor4 felt this etab. Hjiiras t^ld that« as a painter, 
he must go where i^t understood in order 

^ ' --Aj / t ‘ 

to find admirers^h shbi^V/thet he was good enough 


for the EhgliB^^ buk^ot fme^ the countrymen of Ingres 
and (lerome.* ^ sent to- 


tpavre 8 Aule .e(HUBie.eeii^ da^enuysou, 6 u comme 
iMindm, artiste k jamais, 

c^^bre. Hsis t|api! CS; pi^isqae ce ohamant bon 

g^qon ^tait prb$gas de 


gMgoB ^tait jprbdigas de des osavres,. 

et sonv^t iSes.^Bl}^ d^^ Ah! s’il eat 4t^ 

Stranger/Anglais OuAllemand, bit Bore, aveo quelle passion nooa 
aorions iiwente sa gloire t ** Vi^jgi ne vous imagines pas; il y a^ 
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London, in 1862» to report to tlio Imperial Gorem- 
ment for the that Thdpphile Gkutier dis- 

, ■ ■' I # 

covered that England had a &tinot and notable 
sohool of art; his obmpeers who i^ver orossed the 
"Channel remained in darkpesa on the subject, but 
they wrote criticisms on our blind art instincts 
nevertheless. 

We return to Dord aS an illustrator ; and, first of 
aU, to his BibU* and Milton’s Paradise LosU 
In these works the dreamer takes, some of his 

grandest flights into that Unsubstantial, ys^ue, super- 

\ 

natural world which it was the highest faculty of 
his geniua to people. In both the' BMe and 
the Fa/radise Lost, the quality of the crafts^ 

4- 

quelqne part, en Italie ou en Autriohe, uu certoiu Dor^ qui fait dea 
iUiistratiom oomme personne an monde et qtd est Uu artiste • • . 
im artiste I Ah t quel artiste!" HAi^, Gustave Pord ajoutait au 
tort d’etre f^cond, ardent etg4ndreux,le vice d’etre Fran9ais. Vena 
d’Espagne, son Don Qmehotu edt fait pousser iei des oris d’enfiioa- 
siasme. H venait de cet atelier de la rue Francois ler (M. 
Claretie should have said Bue BayardX qui" avait jadis le 
Gymnase Amoros; ce n'ltiut pas aises loin. £t idors en discutait 
on niadt Por^, qui, & la fin, en fmaii tnpl—Pdtdret ep Scuiptmn 
ContempominB, 

* Wheh at the end of 1865 ike BiHe was published, MM. Marne 
& Son, of Tours, had embarked ekse upon dBS0,000 in the enter¬ 
prise. It created, as the adx^t, an unprecedented 

enthusiasm. It was pubfishdfe'at ' .francs (£8) fiie copy; and 
in a month an edition c^es . was, ,su^ ^e second 

edition appeared in the following yearthe third in 1^8; and 
the fourth in 1^82.' * 
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manship varies. Occasionally the imaginative inter¬ 
preter of tbe sacred page, and of the greatest poem 
in the English language, misses the spirit of the 
text, or strains or falsifies it; but in both there are 
creations of perfect beauty, and of impressive' 
grandeur. In these two books we may .discern 
the first inclination of D,ord*s mind to sacred 
subjects, wherein he found at last his highest 
inspiration, and by which he climbed to heights 
where the malignant mediocrities who had tormented 
him so long, failed to reach him. It has been objected 
to his illustrations to the Bible that they are too 
theatrical, M. Olaretis is never tired .of likening 
Dora’s canvases to drop-scenes. The objection is 
a fair one in mnj instances. The effect of the 
whole of the BUde and Paradise Lost illustrations is 
that of thO domination of ah unresting genius. The 
lack of repose affects tiiO feeling of dignity, of 
scrfemnity, of - awe that should be the consequence 
of a panicking sm^of two such works. They 
are in short, too dramatic 5 we may even say that 
some .^f. the illustrations; are melodramatic, and 
suggest hiWfire and stage carpentry. “ Death on 
the Fale Horse is power^^ CCnCeived. It is one 
of Dora’s ^hes of vaguer and shadowy terrors; but 
Death, who should be loddng down' to the earth 
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with his scythe folded in his arms, sits his steed 
like a oirous-rider, and appears to be looking 
defiantly at a crowd of spectators. “The Deluge” 
is more satis^tory, more Biblical. A tigress with 
* her cub, and some children, have taken refuge upon 
a rock from the rising waters, under the ebon sky. 
The drowning parents ^in the water push their babe 
to the last place of safety; and the lioness holds 
her cub aloft from the waves. 

There are 230 page illustrations to the BiMe ; and 
in these pictorial commentaries or sermons on the 
text poetic and devotional ideas abound. They 
might become subjects of original and impressive 
discourses, and it is surprising that they have not 
been turned to account in schools. 

In Paradise Lost, Satan’s 

steep flight in many an a&ry ivheel 

to the earth is the subject of a design of solemn 
beauty. The fiend’s downward flight through the 
firmament towards the oloud^encompassed orb, with 
a break of light revealing a Section of the round, the 
dark star-studded blue above, and sombw sweeps of 
vapour drifting below,; is an effort of pure imagi¬ 
nation without a blemish* , DorS said that the 
passage it illust^ted was that which had most 
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iinpi^sed him; It is the creation of a poet 
out of a , poet's lines. It is a break of light upon 
a grand passage of Milton. Sabse(|uently Dor4 
ex^bited the ‘^Victor Angelsf,*^ a painting of broad 
ejects and of powerful desi^., MiobaOl and bis * 
heavenly hosts had vanquished the rebel l^ons of 
Satan. The wMte^winged victors crown the hill in 
the evening light, and mount guard under the 
shadows of the night, while the. beaten foe oronches 
and slinks awyv- It is an imin^re foene «iat stirs 
the heart, albeit it is open in Isevei^ parts to the 
censure of the critio who ^ipvdates for correctness 


and fulness of detail “ 

Dord’s few illustra^Ons io Montaigne and his Oapi^ 
taine Fraea^e flowed Biblical and Miltonic 

' ^ r*' . I ‘ , 

studies.* These subjecti^^^w^e a relief from the 
severer woTlr* ; , - 

Among sixty to l^i^opbile Gautier’s 

rptnance tti^ hre; few ere entirely worthy of 


Dor^. Th& 




:b£,;jiP8eryi” the path to ^hich 
end s^guant pools 



was a 

p 4 or the puihiitbr of Croquemitaine* 
jji. : an prdin^y castle. 


ftVpeified in IH65. 
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The best of the comp<^tioipifcfi'e ^ Pedant/' “The 

Burial of Matamore ” imd hit Bog/* 

“The Baron: do Si^gn^vi'i^ de 

Bmy^res"; the “Tavern^ the0rbwzted]^|sh ”—an 
animated cabaret £K)ene> ^Te ^h inddeht and variety 
of chsuncter; and a landscape as deep in tone, and 
skilfully disposed as to light and sKadu^^a^ a Kem<^ 
brandt etching-^” The crt^linjg Pbateau of the 
ruined Sigognac/* Th^e are also soUie groups of 
picturesque beggars, and some. dri^E^ie incidents 
dramatically told; but, as in there are 

repetitions of old elEects and figures and ^oups— 
as, indeed, there are even in iBihXt and Miltofp^ 

' f . ' ‘ . ” ' 4 * ‘' 'j ’ ' ' '■ 

The consequences of over-prodhution a|» evident. 

There is weariness in {he labouri ' even in that 
of Dora's illustrated La Fo^ine^* Since the appears 
ance of Zu FoniaMs Cimtea iTk 1726, hi; the sumptuous 
edition known as that of the P^miers Gdn^ranx, he 
had not worn so luxjmpUB a dresSit What charming 
village and forest; scenes and landscapes there are in 
Bora’s quarto,: touched: :^h an; mfi^^ delicate 

* I < / ^ «* ? ' s ► 'i ■ 1 ' ' «•* 

pencil \ These are remhnscehdes: of his trayels-- 

' ' • < ■ *1 ^ 

instances of thn^ eye 


* FtAl^a de Ld Fonta^^ 
260 t6te^ de page. PSr 
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8<^eB for years. la the heading to “ The 
Tyro Muleswe have a remintscence of Spain; in 
wxother, a gUmpse of Alsatian, village * life. The 
animals are often weak and ^Conventional; but now 
and again they tell the fabfe admirably, as in “The* 
Wolf and the Lamb.** igain^ “Death and the 


Woodcutter” is a happjr study of niature by an 
imaginatiye artist. ^ Do^d's liOPS. aa^ yery poor beasts 
indeed. His foxes and wolves are better. His troops 
of sheep are “The Shepherdjand the Sea** 

is illustrated by js a-^d sea. 

“ The Town Bat ahdl^e ddmdity Eat ** gives the 
artistan opportH^l 5 ^? 0 £ prodif^g a ddicate, highly- 
flliiislied study ^ 

are Trorthy of JJfesg^^j have 

evidence that, 2 ^tihe birds and 

beasts hie speC^ Studyi l^ -h^ a strong sympathy 
for them. Ha wiifohd'^ ahimids, and had two pet 
<mb in Mb home from one 

of his vi^' to SfcA^i. him in his 

stn^O, mow pdc^'JJIjh^ '^P 0 d. baok, with 
h j^ i five pii|j€ oyar apd pHaying with 

1 ^’.’;, i^'hell '.-ih^'the morning, 

the wh^*\’■ wiahhd.^.;^^ do« to meet 

him.' ; •. ; 

From Li Fbiitdiwe^jpord pais0d,,:.td Tennyson’s 
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Idfils of t the >4dcoi^ing V^ M. Clarefcb, the 

thirty-six cpthposilipps iljL^steit^ IdyUs i^uk 

with hi§J best ihspiroilion^: ^ enough to make, 

the Jistitig fame'of Bor4 was at hoine in 

^Teni^soh^h exquisite dteapkinS. fie reveled in the 
succession of pictures, !Morl^ lasting against an old 
cak, the exploits of Lancelot, the heroic deeds of the 
'Knights of the Round Table,,the black shadows of- 
the forest, thd enc|iantihg Isdfes. rieyer had 

daintier dressing than the Laurec^' te^Mn the IdyUe 
of the Kingi &s produced bj!} Mo;Ston. It 

was sajd of them, “ Their Issde i has g^ven 'wings to 
the muse of Mr. Tennyson.*^ ' These 'wdngs bore 

' i ’’ 

them to foreign lands ar^/gaye them he# homes. 

The illustrations wbfe engraved 01 %: steel. Blaine 
was the least satisfactory, |Whe girl is not a British 
maiden. There are disorepanciqs between text and 
illustration." There are lovely bits, but the romantiO 
landscapes ar^ the olii^ jbeftuties. “ Tte Hoonliglit 
Bide,” “TheJW:^' of; jtbVer,' ,«nd tlw “Joyous 
Sprites," are thc gtos; of & ;;fw^ty-sevBn ^ates. 
« The “Dawn of Love ": peS^^; loveliest. 

In all &1B woik, ye, jwi^niw ''&e ,.8tadent of the 
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^^A to |ritli a toi^vl^toa toa^ 

4t''^0 ««l|4^ d|s$li^t)Qjp, the 

1vwif^s^$sr^» m^y bo nmn in ibe Bor^ 
a ^bxid { Enid Oiikd tW countes%« 
tbe Geraint and ^ Enid 

«^?s^vVlvieii and Herlin entering tbe woods* 

onotoi!^ ^ 

i^bur disoow6fin|^" tba';1ft4oii^' of tbe 
bKHtbers, Lano^ot apl^ToacMng t^o oaOtle of Astplat, 
Elaine on the road to the oastle of Xmnoelot, the 
body of Elaine on its way to King Author’s palace; 
and then, from Guinmre^ the mdonlight ride, the 
cloister soene^ the fairy circle, and the findii^ of 
King Arthur. The fancy and the ** faoujty divine *"* 
of the artist dallied heartily with these* themes,^ 
alheili he could not apjnwh the poet save through 

T , 

tjj medium of the In his pictodal 

jptems called into being ly Teimyson’s Idyf, there 

iff 

ere glaring fatdts from the drawing^master’s point 
of vi^. These are to be found in any of Bora’s 
ip. spbo <{f his methodical obseiyatiom 
The pn^^ona of trees and buildings and hgures 
are ptusEHng I^d annoying; and they might have 
been s^ so easily^h ^ 

The truth 'is," not that^B(;S!td committed these 




*tiij»ougli .Ik'id olbi^r 
out ’ af the fe^iie and Trwm'^iuib.’. > 
that he wa« aj^;to pjoduc© at a; spe^^ 

e^r starfced'i^fc'^^,’a;f-A%iid''’’'^ ’hiyeutil^^^ 
Nbne before^hitu could l^Te te^en up^^ahelais, 'Dmi^h 

the B^Uf ov D&ii H^d delivered ttie wdrh 

' , • ' *'* ' '■'*■' , ■' . ' „ ' 

tfr^hoHy out*of his owii creatiye miud straightway to 
the imblip.' ,v . ' - 

It has r. been said ^at l)or4/ ;*inV the tweaty 
yeai*a dunng which %e chiefly* employed illus- 
t^atiug clas'si^ lolrihe 



for the fiifess# product'11^^ designs thah i^ji 
countrymen put togeti%))^ ^We hai^ heard \ 
when he^ was thirty had deHfli^ 

upwards of forty dr^|[j|s; in 185 fl he wai 

only tw^ty<^iw yeatls of % his la^owm 


Vv 

It L 


0 / Herimie^ 4ierh i^cebuted, as #e have , ifeeni-: jihid 

. s 3 f,vr - 


were his inttbdubi^dn itb 



ueni 


mnst have ^ forty thous^ 


drawings 


six hundred a jrear, \^itidihg such wOifo as 


■A’’, •,» 

v'S ' , 
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$mni$ Bak^aist Tmm'n . ^oum^y ta the 

4|id Wmdering Jew, tie Drd~ 

^^B8, the JhfemQ amdl tiho fUrgpi^^arw, Oroque- 
initaine, tl^ Contes de Ber^Wt^i - . Mda,, * and 
pen Quwote. This esiitnato df t^^^crbion rates* 
Dora’s fertility at u|)war<fe Tof fifty diatnngs a 
Week, all tke* year raunii and 'wevf^ year; with 
a part of each day giv^n dp .ri^^jpaitttSig^ If 
the estimate were^ reddooi^ by would 

be an extrai^gant Qvmr^es^imt^* of 

the designs put forth by 

could not be executed, .by % mimble pencil 
and driven by his wjpitd/ inv^^^ hi a single 
day. Take the. Jbte.S The labour 


expended on these ^cehet^^asTfa^en^^ lasted 
ovet monttf, io knowledge. 

r^fondg.'«{ yjgits 




Then there . were 

to hie engraven!, f ’heeto wi^ on 

these i«nndB ; ;^tt in 

t►rog^ee8 ; heard '1^;: disiiniasv^: ndft the art- 
*(wlpi;wh whom he W teheed to tender his 
touch,M I<ee^j^nll^Ai^'.engraver; 
^td havo.sadi^t^ the by, un- 

jaiheg' earnemntos: aM riBlgi^.. ft# 'hJg ...art, tn«%ii - 
fested ,jn wo^shop. 

It was thtwv he ^ted ji' new^hixd^ #^ art- 
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craftsmen, who can^ht somethitig of his enthu¬ 
siasm, and, lahourod in the ;Mght of hw genius, 
and l€»med to Wa him |br. 
his generous he^. ■ . , 






LIFE OF QUStAYB D0B£* 




CHAPTBB X. 



** LONDOH : A 


Teas W(»k 0n londoD^ which w&9 Ihe prodnctioxi 
o£ Gustave Ber^ and the b writer, was under- 

It ^ ** k H • 

* Maoaalay^s !l«w 2«ito4er »Q(^t^]^b4Sxi|g[ ^ t^aius^of St, 
Patti’s.—geo also p. 160. 
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■'''' 'V. • ' ! ! '• V. . 


tife/lPf l^r, %')«fii.fehe artist 


was stayitig w|t|i Mia iii!j0pl|ifwaji.basy 
estabKsMag ^ Boad Street. 

Th^ •iai*; g^ter 


skeined "%, - ;ejabraeiijg ; o^ry 

piiase alid aspect;^ fife* 

* ^ ^ ‘M A * ■, ^ l‘' ' <^ ' f ' X* 

H was to "JbaireTfliM'^^ 

Ap tiite plan- ^aa anfolS^ diie ■ Vkilf 

-'' 1 . « • ' I * 'V *• 1 ^*' 'i' 1 ^'^" '> , ’ *' I ' »* 

-was ;'smdla!^-'>lWdv4^6i]toyJ'&^ ^ 

sketobe^ ft ^dmfiy It. wbufd 

V S '* W ’ ‘f*" * ' **■?'’ • ■ *^ J 

inake^a ^eM; wdrk j .aai we.%pAM^8^fi % ^ 

of pilgrbi%es' to r tte :0 He 

would, ''by,/way"' of''-,8^ sset 160 


lup^vk ',af, iD^M .' 

V i, “■.V ■’, '• ’■' /‘i ,*v ' •■5. '.'i ' >'% , 


finished drawingSi’i^t;moM^^^ 

album; and that wob^^Sf/lh 1^^^ 

outfine of od? bouceptiom*^vWe 

can treat for it from a eoia]fp4i^ 


oneJoft^wo f 


oneJo^fwo ^; 






TilPFS 07 o^stava doe£* 


tlid nTor; W9 traversed lY^estminsteri and had a 
njiomia^ or two in firury Lane ; aaw tha aun rise 

over Billingsgate, and were betimes at the opening o{ 
Covent Oarden market; we spent a New¬ 

gate ; we attended t&e boat-ra^, and wbnt in a • 
ehar^a^bafie to the Derby, and made .acquaintance with 
all the riotous inoidents of a day on a raoe^urs^; 



^jf^lrdfced'wilh the Oxford and Cambridge crews; we 
Spent an afternoon at one ol the Primate’s gatherings 
at Dambeth F^ee; we entered thieves’ public-houses; 
^ in ritort^ I led Dpr^ through the shadows nnd the 

lunhght' of J^e great world of I^ndon.* Bis constant 

> 


. 4' of ibo ol>ittis«3r artielo on Dor 4 in the Titne$ 

^ relates this storj ri him: ** One Evening ho vae 

marhel^aheit an appaUmg oji^ect* 
one mgs Cn a trams of hemes, rose up hefcve him, 

; I am a rieiSVmatt r jpor^vasso 
mttrii ^faoikl^put the ni^hitoa t^h and ioeh him to his 
hoi^i Shei^ %»hiifii-pQrief, m Wsh on^^tutph evhmed some 
surpriae. ^ As Wks kmd of jol!hKg» be $a^ oCoUy^ ‘ Give your 
arm to this gentlsmau vp dm sti^, plsase j & |S my uimle'; and 
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remark was tliat L^don waa ugly; that there 

't _ 

were grand and solemn soenea by ^ score in it. We 
went, once, at midnight to Xubndon Bridge, and 
remained there an hour, whde he meditated over the 
Hiwo wonderful views-^that above, and that below, 

t ) . 

bridge. His heart was touched by some forlorn 
creatures huddled together, asleep, on the ftone> 
seats. (See p. 14k) He has reproduced it, a|^aiu 



and again, with pencil and wi|h brush. He never 

» 

appeared to tire of it. I could seldom prevail upon 
him to make a sketch on the spot. The notes of 
scenes to be ^found scattered through this chapter 
and the next, Vcre the utmost he would t^e on the 
scene. He made his old answer: ** J*ai beaucos^ de 
collodio;^ dans la t5te.” But he was shy. Tie 
proaoh of a strmiger made Mm shut up Ms book 

1 I 

when h0 had geilus'tmrie’^njs*fitMm,W 
him preaebing ftm »either drwUmrds. 
’The have toilet of Oreokshenk 

,*on»Drink.’" 







u 








it' dratier in 


the 5 |ue Sli' 


il(: /iiie ftiende. 



1 .1^, T'ijT. —■' 

lii wqiM >lm ^0r^. :^^Mu46 ‘lbgti^^ abient 

fibrn--this-.'litik '’'\v .?-• v '•''' • './.r v 



qtiairm. arose 

'o' 

Brnesti ah^ hi^^^^ehsut!^^ ttto^ 

towaris I)oir4 t^ugh I of teut^ 

Said# !* IJbld your bf 




*> 


'" , r • .-r-v '•\Vfe, V ■ 't: ■, k'• ,-'„ , .? 

- ^ **!* '' 'FA' ^ svSs*’-' 


Dpr^j,, __ _ ____ 

presence of; his boc^e 

--Aiid'sileiat/'^St-’^ib^ ;|^^nd "df-. 'bis 

r" ' " ' ' ' h ' • '*'<''' ^ *1 ', f ' ., , 

mother^ and/boi^dg b>:ber} 1^ f 



^ ,.trw '''• Ns «'• t^tv' 



•■f (- -i'p',.;'''';,:,, -X, 'P y;*' 


V. ;Tr; 

^'1 

■ '^T •T' 'T’ '"Jfei ■ 

• • * . '^i V * < 

4 ’■■ N ■i' 






tO^K T.. JL 


to .the Vivid 
• a^e.' good 
mBd^ with 

^ 4 :*^* n ^* '- ' <'i (■.>?.; . V • 

'>*'? 3 ' W » ^ > 3i'*j'', *•. * \ ' '■ 


;.On''ti0 »'liip|:--aife;.tii0'''Wii 

ofi Septe®ib^’;JlS 6 i^; ■ in Ihe, 


co^try, hb?' 1 ^, ms 

■ ' ' •-/ ' * '1* ‘ * »•' / , ^ ’• “ '''^ ■■ I ‘ ' I-'' V^, ■ ’’ ' ' ■' 

asHngine^ltobroakfaitTi^ i' 


/“ I shail he delighted <» sef ytiiik aiato#? he w^lteij. 
and to -have, a'-long-'tolk; '■ ■ -'' •;. ' 

The t^k ended in the s^^eht ofi^'i^^^ mv 
work cm'Ii<mdGto;r/^:j,vv:v(,': 

The husinesa n^oda%iis ot the 

book at the end of 186^ weil^ andt to pW 


especially,mpto thiito ^00 m 



fm 

^?P 
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worked^ we rap through groups of subjects to be 
done. During our planning, I cited Isaac Disraeli 
/^ on local descriptions: Thi^ perhaps,, of 

local description, is rather a ^nerai than a particular 
* Tiew; the details must be life to the imagination ; it 
is suggestive rather than descriptive.*' He gives a 
: good illustration of the writer who mistakes detail 
for pictonal force, and gives dve hundred ^ verses 
to the description of a palace, -“commencing at 

the fagade, and at length 'finishing with the 
garden.*' 

Lounging and chatting against the, railings of the 
Bhip, with the after-dinner cigar,, tiie artist ^ught 
the suggestion that would realise tie scene. A striking 
pictorial fact is enough. Selection is the artistic 


faculty. We agreed that London. had nothing more * 
picturesque nor striking to show than the phases of 
her river, and her boundless : docli 3 . And her^bouts 
we tarried, Week after w^k^/never, wearying of the 

incid^t.. iMy 

note*hpoks .were: filled with studies that were to be 

.'j v i " '■ ''' ■' '-' V ’ ’ '■ 

inade before vto eh^red l3iS ei^et^^^ Oqr 

aeci^ulii^ njaterisklVwoii^^ 

aj^ed'w&h; 

, • ■ - .,,5 • , I- t v'», -'.'If '■ ' v"' 



14^ < 07 GUSTATB OOB4 








Ine^ead of 


Our orighsil ’ I 
B6r^*8 








^OP oiJSiOTi ' 

-,_. Jiff ‘ ,.f L , ■ > ' -■' ; I', '. ■■ ' ■ ' • 
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f t ^ .• I ’ -'vb* t B f < _ - u ■>> > ^» 


^ V> ^ • K ^ f. j 

i'_. 






'KO 

;Iw 






h l 0 m 4 .;&r‘ ^ad^ of 

i iBt^ . a, bPdad} very 
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'V ' •'' 
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CO 


^ V \ 4 iiV-i-’V ' ' ' l> j* ' » ^ ', l't*> -.Vv"**'*, j"' ‘ / '^r< 

[JlCT .'.''1 ."I ' „ fait 


' 4 <■ ’i ' 

s \ f 


There. 

^ ^ f 4 ' *' * ■■ » , * ' ^ ' ,*’ l" *'■ y .?■ *'7 ^ * " *» H * * 1 ^ 

.aiTf the :ana 

^vd: withclit the 

•^ioh, the fl-^jitfii^liiito 

fhnndfede of dit'isiciiii; ^ c^illiiies 

Biit 


>' 


ago, 


from that. maydrilty 

of Eiohard J;|l^E^t^;;(^, 

, eluded, ;the, 

_L' ^ j ^ \ '- 4 ' .* '’ ■ « '■'.«' w. 


prvey 


Av 


:k:.' 






^ no^ 


.«/ f ; 


on the trades of 7 :Say 


^ .'x;t ;■* .- 

,. ,- ''>‘T W*?. 

metroi»&,;. ■'^. '«8r^ ,of 
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LIFE OP GUSTAVE POE^. 


how to starve for an idea. In approaching the sadder 
parts of the great metropolis, in which stubborn 
custom and purblind speculation have doomed them 
to abide, the poverty of one man re>*acting on his 
neighbour and lack of money forcing the unfortunate 
to the companionship of drunkenness and crime, we 
seek the completeness of our picture, in the hope 
and belief that this completeness will be its chief 
value. Hard, solid work—work that makes million- 
naires and leaves the worn-out fingers of the heroic 

honest man C'^^d upon a pallet-^work is the Key to 

<1 

£" Ion. In the serried legions of the distressed, 
battling for an independent crust and loathing ^he 


unearned cru gb, there ia a spectacle of moral grandeui 
which covers al* the crime and vice and drunkenntps 


There are a hundred daily heioes for one ciaven 

-T* ^ f 

** If this pSgf^ ihi^pugh Loudon sho^dd no 
afiord the rich and , a higher estimate o 

the hand-to-mouth population than they have ye 
formed, chiefly through the police courts and poor 
law records, the pilgrims will he jnstly convicted o 
weakness and narrowness* * 


“Those who can and do work are emphatically- 
London^ dhd ihe is their inheritance fron 

06h|l|deaa ^gen^^HojQiB of worjjoars, stretching back U 
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' those rich English merchants whose fame reached the 
ancient Romans. They make the laws and make the 
laws obeyed ; they grace the senate and the bench; 
they preach from the pulpit, teach in the school-room^ 
Spread daily history from the printing oj0doe; speed 

A 

ships to every clime ; make London the chief granary 
of the world; send railway navvies to the Japanese; 
deal m anything the earth produces, and invent 


against the keenest the means of cheapening in order 
to hold a market. It is a French saying that wine^ 
now-a-days, is made with everythmgr^evx. with the 
graper:-~a complin,ent I'^genuity ^hich 

m.ty be HpTj|icd4h London as ' ' ell in Paris. ^ Privat 



Bohemian,—^and d^ved^^ Ciderfar enough 
•) breeder of ge^^^ for anglers, and the 

fiainte ’dl iurh^ys. Itos birds af fresh 

appeaji|ce,/,^ar n^h|b,Hii;!i|*^^ but they 

nuTVA ’ Tl- _•j_ • i 


nave hot ovwmatch^' Loh^n ingenuity in the ari 
of contriving string^ Occupations* 

London wears \ dismal exterior to the eye of 
the J|o|:eigner, becansO.^H London means work. The 
State Secreta^, in his Severely appointed room, receiv* 
ing a deputatiohj Vhas a h^rd-woi*^ ap^ 
and looks dressed for downrigtif ^ 
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clubs men split into groups, ancl are all, of nearly all, 
intent on some mighty affair of the day. The struts, 
west as well as east, are filled with people who have 
errands. They are not sad men and women, but 
they are seriously devoted to the thing in band.* 
Young peers—heirs to fat slices of counties—are in 
the throng, repairing to committee sittings, public 
meetings, board appointments. Old men, retired 
from business, are nevertheless going to business. 
‘'Better rub than rust.’* 

That is a duke, with the bundle of papers under 
his arm. Here' is a Member of Parliament, with 
his documents for the long, day and night of work 
before him in a bag.’ .Many of the pale men in 
wig and gown, psoing Westminster Hall, are slaves 
to fashionable society, as well as barristers in large 
practice, and they sit up Undying their briefs after 
the rout is over. Their luncheon is in a sandwich 
box, so that nature may not rob them of an hour in 
the best part of the precious Working time. The 
ordinary daily labours of a city alderman, who is in 
business as well as on the bench, would fill the week 

. It 

of an Italian, and leave him exhausted on the seventh 
day. There is not a happier into than this same 
aldermtoj an^d his conteij^is never so hearty as when 
he is speeding frpih one duty toj^nother. His features 
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it 


are set j his manner is solid; he looks into no shop, 
heeds no passer-by; directness is his quality—^it is that 
also of the crowds threading their ways swiftly on 
all sides. Energy and earnestness pervade London 
^hops, and are of fiery intensity in the popular 



markets. Take the Whitechapel Boad on a Saturday 
night ; or Camden Town; or Knightsbridge; or the 
Boroughor Tottenham Court Boad: the vehemence 
of the street traders is alarming to a stranger, who 
anticipates a score of cases of apoplexy. St. Martin*^8- 
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thfe boxes xitib ab^t 4io"be closed I 
tiwks, when tbe ^^trd b^Wf i|ra|feed a ^et> h<nne 
the ‘downs t (Sr ^^otH^oeat Inane on Sunday 
morning ! Or Billingsgate, wlieh*^i||e market opens I 
He^e, emphatically I repeat, iS Inond<ai/’ • 

I>or^ was pleased with the comprehensive scale of 
my plan, for be saw in it ample scope both for the 
play of his imagination and his observation. We even 
talked about treating Paris on the same scale and 
method ; but long before even the abridged Londmi 
we published was finished, his mind had turned to 
other subjects far away, and chiefly to his great 
pictures and the cultivation of his power as a land¬ 
scape painter. Ho had engagements to fulfil for his 
Bor^ Gallery that were enough to monopolise the 
• energy of the hardest worker. 

But the parts of London that riveted Dora’s 
attention—^for they touched his charitable heart, and 
they arc also the more picturesque—were the abidirig- 
places of the poor. Where the struggle for life is 
evSr severe, as in London, the wounded and disabled 
in the bsitt^ must be in considerable numbers* * The 
London army of Lazarus bewildered and horrified the 

astist, wf lingered in the by*wa^s. 1 pointed out 

« 

to him^oir our subsm^tion fists and fairs 

display the opon-nandedness C||^aU who have moimy* 
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''' ' ‘ 

3 . . 

-riy.'.1 


^ibe latent 


. •'f'' ♦. 5* ‘ “ '’*' L^' 

k ^ ^ k.^;r*' ' it 


tlie r^el ftf tK& iSal^fe^y^^^^iinefej^'witii tjie 

pleasurea ^d J^^tj^Bti^ the rich. 

Some of the ap^o T]ioh^'%liioh flow from work ,atid 



t^Afla J^W 'to the yomjig, left alone ^nd 

Hel|iem; before the itofes of labour, 

Ao/ ws^tSe,^^,^ whom ijfere is no 

‘■^ai*, ,'. . ‘'■'i-.<; ' 'L.^' -M'■ - ‘ "■<-' 




.V, '^ 'H*' 'U?-' ' -- , 

4 - * w 'f.. f* i ' •. . 

• . «*it' ..... ■. . m 


^.■■’ I. W^;iPa^^fep>oitt^:i:feettipineOT^ 










CHAPTER XL 


- -a. 

’n" 
■■ M 


y^- -i >v 


QUBTAVp DOBis IN LONDON. 

■■■ , ,'%■ 

, ^5?. 

As .1 stall show, it 
was>tlie siege of Paris 


^JjE? a 


tkat finally took all 
the youth out of Gus- 
tawe DorA Before, 
tJ^e great man could 
not repress the gamin. 
After, the abounding 
apirits, the love of ath¬ 
letic tricks, the wild* 
forms of humour, even 
the praotieal jokes, the 
ronq^ with* his dogs, * seemed to jhave fallen away 
fron him.* Her?*e*‘appeale4 ,in London depressed, 
s^ous,^ an^Jjeht on transacting the business he 
li<ta%^and at GMlery^ abojit his great picture, 

Pmtorium,'^’ which ^haS Iain . 
^yond the reach ofc German 
b^t.wis now to hjj^submitted 
i»nt*o{^w London public* 






IiW OP QUSTAlW' 


tQ.vbe-very'^ofttl:.#; hirii 
''^' T negoci^tions tl^' 

i^■^'il^e lior^-'0'aUery in Bon.^_ 
bo haW tweijty qinp^ of paper un^er b® 

writes (Janua^py 5, 5 869), in hi|’ ofc 

Qx^g&mtmg Service rendered to ' M^§r 
bnem wifcn,.tne\warin''tnanksX'0w©^y|>u"f5f^^e 
jnd, excellent seryi<^ a^d t!io_^of of„ irien(Jg|^p 1 
iave just reeeivigd from I aia .listening,, 
jbank M. Fairless ,Xor acde(iing view^ 

inder th€^0/cirouiastata^, I lo pot^ hesitate "to 
^roni^e Mm all the sne^^ ^ 'Sie can desire, and ^ 
li^unte t^:--Jfntu;re^.,. ^ . passing, 

press' h<i|# .ix>n^ you. hSye 


Jreated M M. ?FairIe^ j and impatience 

Meel to Wv^e'<ie/plftsai» of5tlmi in Faria 


e fet 


it was to remise ouPwahdo^l^S 
as w^Jil as tdm d;be insti4lNDi^'^f 
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tbe morning, at his hotel, he 'vi^uld indulge in a burst 
of anger and regret that be had undertaken to illus- 
, trate Lon^dq^, * Mq feared that the illustrator would 
be again welcomed at tho expense o! the painter. 

* Thii dread remained with him whenever he took up 
his pencil. 

Xliankmg me for something I had written depre¬ 
cating the perpetual repetition of the statement that 
he was hasty and careless as an artist, tossing off 
pamtings as well as drawings without giving a second 
thought to them, he said (21st January 1873): 
“ Thank you particularly for the theme you develop 
in • regard to the prejudice raised against me on 
account of my alleged hasty productiveness. This 
cannot be too often attacked.*' 


“They wiljl not ^ept Dare j)eintre\'^ he would' 


exclaim. % had urged him td send two of his 
landscapes to th# Sojfid Academy, ^ and we often 


^obsfpd me su^ectw But he always c^e to the 
ComdtM$bv that m "would be rejected^ and that hie 
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a lew strong polls at it, dash into a todli 
subject, and a brighter one. 

Tben we would issue forth on the day^s travels, 
generally calling at the Qallery in Bond Street to 
begin with, was never tired 



into his GNdiery: it was his sola consoIh'^On,. as 
a painter. found his old eagerness' as an 
^ observeiv sa|d his animal spirits ^as^a" httmoHst,^ 
revive by fiihort fit? ^Snd sABW 
behind the 'id|#Iiondott.’^3^e 
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Petticoat Lane, the sailors* haunts in Ratcliff 
^hway, Drury Lane by night, the slums of West- 
s ^nster, the thieves* quarters round about White- 
J olapel, ahd the low lodging-houses. The long black 
kitchisns of these houses had a pa?ticular charm for 
r him. The groups of street-folk, eating, lounging, 
. <iryiUg their clothes at the common fire, sorting their 
I baskets; the heavy toil-and care-worn sleepers in 
the shadowy dormitories; and the children tumbling 
Sibout in rags—constituted scenes that never faded 
from his memory. He noticed, as Dickens would, 
old toy-makers, making card-board cabs in a corner. 
He was fond of roaming about the docks. He was 
‘particularly impressed with the vah-loading in’Thames 

Street. Almost his last water-colour drawing was a 

. ■ ... 

SOine from this, street. He made some studies of 
the flower-girls by the Royal Exchange; but whe^ 
he painted or drew theto afterwards, he put French 
baskllts. oh their ^.a]fms» and was impatient when I 
pointed this out. He painted an English drunkard 
with a French measure of wine before him. The 
Field l|^e Hight\ Refuge, with a clergyman reading 
in the i^dst of the wuifs and strays of our cruel 
i : life, rihspired him with one of his finest 

the heart of Rascaldom, 
"‘ with^^ sco^ o^ ;^® types,** We were 


S'J 
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presented to “ tlic strongest woman in Shadweli — 
a brazen creature, witb a brutal face, and the muscles 
of a navvv. 

V 

That is uot a tvoo,” I said to Dore, as wo turned 
away—“but a moihster.” 

“8ho is the ideal of ferocious animalism—a hideous 



y y 




- 




excreseucc of civilisation. The latent brute beast in 
humanity, has burst out into tliis hideous spectacle. 
Yes, she is a type—of the wild human animal.” 

We visited the opium-jokers in the room described 
by Dickens in Edwin Drood, The old woman was 




bei, did ker wWe 

pldj ibame mi<j6 ratj dbout* the ra^g<d dnd dijrty bdd- 
l^ekihes. The maa’s place wp vaoaafet he wasj uader- 
;''gomg **ti> ^onth of it” fov beggitf^, dce aaid kt a 
ph<^di^ veioo. 0QT^ watched id siJeace, while I and 
:f^e ipapector who waa with i|», talked/ tte gi-aepcd 
i<iay am as we went ont into the nighty and Haid, 

. ** C’est alFrettx.” Ho could not shake off the effect, 
! eyen when we were witnessing the humours of the 
: sailors' hops/’ But now and again, as I have said, 
a daah of the old brightness would pass over hi|E». 
iDne-Sunday, when he had been Innching with mfe, he 
•proposed t^O drive to Hampstead to see the Cockneys 
disponing themselves* As we Went along ho tajkcd 
;ahoi^ n$a^o with a 1‘idy—an accomplished amatonr— 

Who was with UB, and ^aUg soatonos from various 

» ^ 

aa'tbeh? merits w^te touched upon. While we 
'^Were draesihg the heath, he suddenly burst into a 
4^ hie rti^t te^cr voice with extraordinary 
fdgiU^f'tben sudden^ the Cflapscd into the sad 

yrhich had become hie chrohic state. 

the jasmg Of the 
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dancing round and round in imitation of the actor j 
and still dancing as he left, down the passage back, 
to his own room. I found him, an hour afterwards, 
at his drawing ta!>le in deep melancholy. On the 
morrow of the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race 
(we luul dined in the evening with the crews), he 
sang, at' the breakfast table, 

“ F(u- 'i\:y aiv joliy good fellows! ” * 

winding up with a '* lleep ! hoop ! hoorah ! ” Then be 
foil into his dreamy mood, and said, turning to me a 
very grave face, Do you know, tmn nmii it was 
'.d, thi^a ■ tieep! hoop I hoorah ! ’ ” 

Tie chafed nndor- his ignorance of the English 
laigaage, nnii was always going to study it iu earnest, 
lie v.onld get me to give him Pingli.sh words and 
phrases wlilk- he painted. He never found time to 
study; hut his tenacious memory enabled him to 
store up many ^vords and phrases, so that he 


* The author of the obituary notice in the Thms j ustly remarkod: 
“ It is to be noted, however, that Dore, though he studied England 
closely, never quite entered into the spirit of English things, and 
his illustrations to his friend Blanchard Jorrold’s London were 
hardly ,a success. He never mastered o«ir language either, though 
he spoke it with a true French Intrepidity. It was funny to bear 
him misuse shall and will; and oxobiini, * Will you that I shall tell 
you now what I will do ? He took a long time in learning thett 
thQ French ‘ Mon l)ieu *' must not be, translated literally in cturrenfe 
conversation,” 
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managed to get about London. But he said, in 
1879, at the rate be was progressing he should 
begin to speak fluently iii' about five-and-twcnty 
years—** that is, when I am about 

We wore dining togethei^ in the cofFeo-room of tlie 
Westminster Palace Hotel, while some twenty gentle¬ 


men, at a centre-table, were celebrating the success of 
some scheme of theirs before a v^^iamontary (Com¬ 
mittee. 1 explained this to Dord, who was amused; 


for the party were eating in solemn silence—one man 
occasionally breaking it Avith a few words irs an under¬ 
tone to a neighbour. At last, one of the di?iers 
ventured to address a question in a loud voice to the 
man at the head of the table. . 

“ Ah! le bavard ! ” said Doix. 

As an instance of his penetration, I would nolo that, 
one morning, when we were strolling down St. tTames’s 
Street, he suddenly pointed to a tall man opposite 
who was daintily picking his way, and loaning upon 
the arm of a companion. Dord, fixing his oyt's upon 
him, said: 

“ That must be one of your great men.’* 

It was Lord Beaconsfield. 

When we went together to Newgate, he remained 
in a comer of the prison-yard, observing the 
prisoners taking^ their exercise—a moving circle of 
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wretchedness. He declined to make a sketch. As 
I have observed already, he was shy with his note¬ 
book, and would ask me to stand before him when 
ho ventured to cast a note or two into it. His habit 
was to pause awhile and take in a scone; and, in 
t.lie evening at his hotel, to fill a sketch-book with 
notes of the day’s observations. As a rule they were 
remarkably true and vivid. In Newgate, he asked 
the turnkey, who accompanied us, to leave him for a 
few minutes at an opening that commanded a view of 
the yard. When we returned to him, he had not used 
his pencil, but his eye had taken in every detail of the 
v<oene. 

I will tell ycii.” lie said, “what most of these 
men an*.” fie }}oint(*d to a common thief, a forger, 
ii high way robber, an embezzler j and the gaoler was 
nsloiiished. His guesses were, mostly, quite correct. 

Tim next day when we met, he laid before me his 
circle of pi’isoners. It was a chain of portraits from 
the poor frightened little postman, who had succumbed 
to temptation in his poverty, to the tall officer who 
had cheated a widow out of her last mite. 

His observations, in the parks and in society, on 
English female beauty, were curious. He seldom drew 
a beautiful female cou#ienance. At the Opera, h« 
would survey the boxes with liis glass, and pick out 
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pale, attenuated tamely fair woman, and say—Rile 
est belle/’ The piquant beauty, the langlung eye and 
rosy lip; the pink-aiid-white young girls to bo seen 
cantering in the park on summer mornings, drew no 
'admiration from him, as his drawings showed. lie 
was struck by the majestic, the commanding—what 
we call the queenly types of loveliness to be found in 
drawing-rooms; and he was touched by the sad beauty 
to be seen in poor street flower-sellers, lavender- 
vendors, servants, even in rags ; but archness, bright¬ 
ness, youth with its natural witcheries, could not 
arrest his attention as an artist, lie failed, in short, 
to catch the typical female beaiity of England. His 
Bello Anglaise is beautiful—but she is scarcely English. 
The only finished study of a sparkling, mocking beauty, 
he ever painted, to my knowledge, was a portrait of 
Adeli^ui Patti before her m.'"nage. His Sleeping 
Beauty in the Contea de Perrault is no enohaiitress: 
she is the failure of the work—she is even grotesquely 
out of drawing. His mediseval damoscls are dolls. 
His caricatures of Englishmen and Englishwomoii 
' the conventional French types of onr race. His 
Englishmen, before he became familiar with the streets 
of London, had red hair, the projecting teeth, the long 
chins, and open mouths of the ojiricat urists of the Journal 
pour Rire; and his women were but exaggerations of 
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what he selected as English beauty. The Anglais a 
MabUle, a popular lithograph for many years in Paris, 
was by Dore. With a white liat thrown back, dressed 
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in a light suit, sitting at a table, and with drooping 
mouth and prominent eyes, staring at the spectator, 
and showing the teeth Miioh have been compared to 
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tombstones, lliis Englishman at Mabille has been the 
delight of the Paris flaneur for many years. Dore 
was well satisfied with it, albeit he never acknowh'dgcd 
publicly that he was its creator; for he executed it on 
•a large scale in oil, and it hung for years in the ante¬ 
chamber in the Hue St. Dominique. It was after his 
visits to London that he removed it. 

Dor4 delighted in his annual trips to London duririg 
the season; and was charmed by the welcome he 
received in society. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales invited him to Chiswick, and received him at a. 
diner intune; and his iianio was to bo found in the 
list of those enlertaiuod at what are called “ tlu* 
best houses.” At Chiswick he was introduced to 
the Queen, and Hct Majesty held a long conversa¬ 
tion with hiiii, in the course of which she said she 
hoped to see him BahnoK, ■ Dore ventured to 
make some remarks on the influence of the Prince 
Consort on art, that were very graciously received. 
The Princess Louise delighted him by accepting one 
of his sketches. Lady Combermere gave a dinner in 
his honour. Archbishop Tait held a grand banquet 
in the Gruard Room of Lambctli Palace, at which he 
was the principal guest. When he was the guest of 
the Lord Mayor, the ladies stood upon their chairs to 
look at him and wave their handkerchiefs. He was a 
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great attraction at fashionable fancy fairs, to which 
he contributed drawings liberally. He wont to stay 
witli the Orleans family when they resided at Twicken¬ 
ham. His love of music drew him to Lady Downshire’s 
entourage. His friend, Canon F. K. Harford (himself 
an accomplished artist), escorted him to Lambeth 
Palace and to Dean Stanley. He and Colonel Tees- 
dalo became fast friends, and travelled to Scotland 
together, as ^ye shall see. Sometimes he would stay 
for five or six weeks, d!*awing and painting, first in 
Jerrnyrj Street, then at Morley’s hotel, then at the 
Westminster l\dace, and lastly at the Bath; and 
giving Ids afternoons and evenings to drives, calls, 
dinners, and receptions. His faithful servant, Jean, 
accompanied lunj \n his early visits ; and although this 
liouest old trooper could not speak a word of English, 
ho would execute the most difficult commissions, with 
the utmost coiTi ctness, even to the purchase of the 
particular paper, pencils, brushes, and canvases his 
impatient master required. Dore was perpetually 
expressing astonishment at Jean’s ingenuity in these 
respects. To brave Jean all he did for his master was 
a labour of love. 

Life in the hurly-burly of the London season, how¬ 
ever, soon palled upon the worker, who in Paris lived 
a retired life with a group of intimate friends abot 3 ;t 
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him. He tried to tear himself away many times before 
he actually left. His table was covered with invita¬ 
tions—some from persons he had never seen, the Leo 
Hunters of the present generation. 

One of these, which he accepted, led to an expe¬ 
rience of a Sunday afternoon in a middle-class 
upstart family, which he described with that graphic 
force he had in conversation. 

An elderly gentleman and his son had paid two 
visits to the Gallery in Bond Street, had examined a 
picture very attentively, and had made inquiries as to 
the price of it. After the second visit, the son called 
and left a letter for Dor^. It was an invitation to 
dinner in a fashionable square, for the following 
Sunday. DoriS ^ossod it aside, saving, contemptuously, 
he knew' nothing cf the peoph*. Ho was asked to 
remember that the gentleman who had invited him, 
probably wished to see him on the subject of the 
picture he had examined so closely. Lore, after much 
persuasion, and several refusals, was prevailed upou 
to accept the dinner of the unknown connoisseur. 

The dinner was early, Dor^ arrived at the appointed 
hour, and was introduced to a family of persons 
who could not muster twenty words of French among 
them. They were a solemn, ceremonious group— 
with airs, not of cultivated, but of rich people. 
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When dinner was announced, Dord was aghiist to 
find that he was the only guest. His description of 
the gloomy afternoon he passed, was a picture of 
the dulness of the ricli commercial class. He was 
hungering for a cigar; and, at length, the host' 
suggested to him that if he smoked his son would 
accompany him in a turn in the garden of the square, 
wJiere he could indulge for half an hour. In all that 
cavernous house, there was no<^^ a corner where smoke 
was permitt(id. Uorc described himself as sauntering 
in tile square with the youth appointed to follow him 
—his prisoner. i felt ready to seize him by the 

throat, to strasigie him, ami run away,*’ he said, hold¬ 
ing up his hands like claws, and putting on a diabo¬ 
lical expression. 

. And, the bought no picture, and was never 
seen again. He had enjoyed his Sunday lion all to 
hm^self, and this was his sole desire. 

We were a small party at dinner one. evening at 
Very’s, when the conversation fell on the study of 
the ligure. l)orc described, in his own bright and 
earnest way, how ho had studied it for many years. 

‘‘You must know every muscle, every libre, every 
movement,” he said. “ This knowledge^fcto be got 
at only by going to the hospital dissect^|g-room, as 
well as to the living He wound up with an 
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energetic expression, stretching out his arm, and 
clutching at an imaginary object as he spoke, “ Jl 
j'auty' said he, fourrer la 'inaiu dedans. 

London as I have remarked, was illustrated by 
Dorc, while he was in one of his grinchem moods. 



rroiusTs’ tent, ei bom. 

It was a groat success to the publishers; b was hailed 
as an extraordinary presentation of London, by the 
pencil of a poetic observer; and to Lord it brought a 
good financial reward. Yet he was never content 
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while engaged upon it, and his ill-humour increased 
as he approached the end. He had been disappointed 
by finding the colossal “London” album left on his 
hands.* It had been carried to America for sale, and 
had been returned. Nobody would bid his price, 
wdiich was not less than £1,000. He was told that 
he had failed to realize the characteristics of the 
Saxon race. He had not got nearer the true types of 
English men and English women, than Gavarni. This 
w-as severe condemnation. Its effect fell, in part, 
upon the guide and compaiiion of his London 
wanderings. 

“ Yon know,” he said, “ je vous en veux.” 

4 •V' 

He was dissatisfied with his work, and I was to 
blame, because 1 had done my utmost to keep him 
fi’om the very errors with which bis English reviewers 
reproached him- -as making street lamps project from 
the walls, his Norman arches to London bridge, and 
many other evidences, not of haste, but of disregard 
of details. His boat-race drawings were full of 
blunders. At the end of our London labours, Dord 
sulked awhile. I knew it would pass, and waited. 
But I was roused to write a formal protest when I 

^ Yot he was generous, even under his bitter disappointment; 
for he dismounted the more j^portAut drawings, and distributed 
them among his friends. 
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found that he had issued a French edition of our 
London discarding my text, and putting M. Louis 
Enault in my place.* 

It Was an unhandsome action, and it parted us 
for a year. 

To Dor^/s honour, be it said, he was the first to 
take a step towards a reconciliation. On his annual 
visit to liondon, after our quarrel, ho came to mo 
suddenly before leaving on his return home, walked 
straiglit into my library, held out his hand, and said: 



"I couldn’t leave without seeing you.” He know 
he was in the wrong. He had behaved ungenerously 
and unfairly towards me, m return for months of 
labour which I had devoted to him, apart from my 
proper share in our common undertaking. His vanity 
had been his enemy here, as it had been on other 
occasions. He must appear before his countrymen 

* Londres, 1 vol. 4to. Par Gustave JDort^ Toxte par Louis 
PuauH. 1875-6. MM. Hachotte et Oie. Boulevard Saint 
Goriuain, 77, Payis, 
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as the sole discoverer of the hidden ways of London. 
It must be the Loudon of Dore, and of Dor6 alone. 
Courbet once said of Dorc, “// 7i‘y a que lui et moi*^ 
There were times when Dore said to himself, “ 77 
n'lf a qve 

We had a long and, in passages of it, an angry 
discussion. But he could not, and did not, justify 
himself. He broke off into other <piestions, suggested 
friendly meetings, and then stopped again and again, 
looking with very scareiung eyes at me, and saying, 
“ But—since wo are no longer friends-” 

In the end we parted on th<^ old affectionate terras; 
and the ])itt(:r subjeci. wns never mentioned more by 

♦ Tbfre was a afliuity betw^^en Gustave Dore and 

Gustave Courbi l. They both came from south-eastern Franco. 
As bo}w ti ev vvdv familiar with the saeie scenes. Courbet was 
some Oiiitc.jii years Doia’s senior, and was }»orn at Ornaiis, in 
tie* Fi-atJchc-C^mti^ m ibc swe^-t country o£ the Doubs—a region 
for far .mil wide all natural beauty. Courbet, like Dor(i, began 
by caricature, at bis school and in his native town. He was a 
passionate student of nature—a man of original genius; but an 
egotist who hold that, as an artist, he could do no wrong. He 
has left line work behind him, as his “ Burial Scene at Ornans,” 
now in the Louvre, “ At Bay,” and other broad, bold, and true 
hunting-pieces; and some fine portraiture, as the “ Belle Hol- 
lanJaise”; but, unlike Dor^i, he had no imagination, no poetic 
insight. His strength was rude, and coarse, and turbulent. 
He was a violent man in all things; and he will be remem¬ 
bered most vividly for Lis share in the destruction of the 
Veiidome column, an act that drovo him, in irreparable dis¬ 
grace, to die in an obscure Mriss village by the banks of Lake 
Leman, i 
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either of us. Dore could not rest wliilc nt onmity\ 
witli nnybody who had once been liis friend. Testimony 
to this noble feeling in him was borne by several of 
his old companions after his death. 

Paul Dalloz, who had been intimate with Dord for 
thirty years, wrote to me of him :—* 

“ Everybody knows the works of the artist, full of 
the past, tlie present, and the future; I know some¬ 
thing more and better than his glory—I knew his big 
heart. The irascible, agitated, irritable man, had a 
tendorucss which ho thrust under the rough exterior, 
but which betrayed itself nevertheless. An ^example. 
A discussion on art had separated us for a moment. 
A few days passed : then the door of my study opened ; 
it was Dord. 

‘ Let us emle'aco one another/ he said. ‘ It is too 
stiipi«l to quarrel with friends. We will talk no moi*e 
about painting, but only of drawings. ''I’lion, you were 
perhaps in the right. I have thought it over.’ 

‘'We hugged one mother, lie had been the first 
to come back. Kc was a better man than I. And lie 
has gone the first. It is perhaps justice, for the next 
world is, doubtless, bettor than this. But T have a 
friend the loss, and a friend like this one. It is a 
heavy blow, 1 assure you.” 

* hotter to B. J. 
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Albert Wolff has described a quarrel with Dor4. 
Ho had touched the same ever open wound. He had 
written an article on one of Dor^*s pictures in the 
Salon, in which he was warm towards the illustrator 
of Rabelais and Dante, but cold towards the painter. 
The critic and the artist had been friends for fifteen 
years; and this article parted them for five. Then, 
one summer evening the two met face to face in the 
Champs TClysees. It was Dorc who advanced with 
outstretched hand, saying : “ Is it all over ? ” 

** As you please,” was the critic’s cold reply. 

Dore hesitated; but his better nature prevailed over 
his pride, and, passing bis arm within that of Wolff, 
he said : “1 must speak to you.” 

ID" was a better man than M. Wolff. Hereupon the 
two paced a'oout under the tiuos, amid the crowd; 
while D(;re, who wore his heart on his sleeve, poured 
oiit his plaint. Wolff jaid no tragedy had ever stirred 
him so dee})ly, as the story of Dora’s sufferings under 
the cruel indifference of his countrymen towards him as 
a painter. He appeared to be the most miserable man 
in all Paris, smarting under the injustice of the world. 
The tears stood in his eyes while he recounted his 
sufferings. He who had worked so prodigiously, who 
was filled with the noblest ambition, who loved ^art 
passionately for its o^ sake, was misunderstood, lieg- 
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lected, put aside. Had he his time to come over again, 

•6 would not make a single drawing. He wouUrnot 
illustrate the smallest volume. 

^ Yot It was in the years when he worked the greater 
part of his time, in his drawing-studio in the Rue 
St. Dominique, that ho was happiest. No blythor 



spirit ever toyed with the 


laughing hours, than 


Doril 


when he broke away from his blocks and plates, and 

went out to amuse himself at a first night at the 
theatre, or at Rossini’s. 


When, on the 29th of February 1804, Rossini kept 

U 
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his sever ty-second birthday, Bor^ was o£ the little 

dinner-party. **As usual,” according to M, Louis 
Engel, “ a musical soirde followed; but between the 

two, G ustavo Dor4, the enfant gdU erf the house, gave 
a tei’psichorean, vocal, and instrumental performanocF 
in honour of Ihe host and ^he few intimate friends 
assembled before the soiree, dancing a pas seul, 
singing, with a tenor voice which reached easily the C 
in the chest, a song, * Qne e’nst romme un bouquet de 
flears ’; and then he played a solo on the violin, 
making an immense caricature of a cortain violinist, 
which caricature, however, allowed to what an extent 
ho had mastered the mechanism of the instrument.” 

In Dore’h dining-room, by the hearth, was a 
framed portrait of the maestro, with the following 
inscription :— 


Souvenir <lo tendr^' Amitit 
Offrit a Gustxvb Uofct. 

Qui joint n <^011 Pointro-dessinatour les talents dt 

violonisto distiniruJ, et do teuorine charmant s’ll vous 

G. Kosi&i. 

PaSb^, 29 Aodt, 

1803*, 


It was one of Borg’s n^ost valued treasures. 
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P0#/S SHAKgPlABE. 


It has been remarked by ll, E. Forgues, in that 
chapter of his ,-Soefc Illustrators of the Ninetemth 
Century which is devoted to G-ustave Dord, that it 
has become already impossible to obtain a complete 
list of the works on which Boro’s pencil laboured. 
Many have already disappeared; and some of his 
early work, flbeit ill-engraved and printed on bad 
paper—as theifirst edition of Rabelais^ bound in blue 
■ paper, the Lahoms of the adventures of 

thi^ artists, and Bainte Bussie-^ietcli high prices 
am&g bpok-optectors., ^ But some of his early pen- 
" cillings have disappeared altogether. It is no loss 
to art.. When he was contributing a page of 
caricatures weekly to the Journal pour Eire, or, 


duifing the Crin^nvWari^ossing o:ff battle-pieces for 


the 


* 


he thi^w out ideas 




by t^C vSwaje, which interesting now 
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only to the student of his progress. In the Mena- 
' gerie l^arismifie, an extravagant pictorial review of 
eccentric Parisian life, there are indications of the 
power which was developed afterwards in Bahefa}\ 
then in the Oontes DrdJatiques and the Wandenng 
JeWf and finally in Croqmmitaine^ Don Quixote^ 
Ariosto, and the Orusades. The progress is swift, 
but it is steady from the early hack-work for papers, 
the albums, like the Trok Artistes Jncompris, and 
the cheap books of Bry and others, to the superb 
works to produce which Dorc educated his own 
school of engravers,'*^ and had recourse to houses of 
universal renown, as Hachette et Cie., Hetzel, Manic 
of Toni’S, Charpeutier, Michel Levy Prercs, Gamier 
Freres, and Dentu. 

It has been said that Gustave Bore was avaricious, 
that he toiled and moiled for money, rather than for 
a love of his art and in order to do justice to his 
powers. The charge is devoid of foundation. He 
was a “ man of order,*’ as he was fond of repeating. 
He had a rough method of keeping his accounts. 
He deposited his business memoranda in a range of 
cigar-boxes. He would thrust agreements, money, 

* Piasau, Pannemaker, Pierdon, Brevi&re, Maurand, Boetssel, 
Hebert, E. Beschamps, Dumbut, Belduc, Faguon, <&c. Ail these, 
tor instance, took part in the engraving of the Contes de PerrauU. 
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seeufitios, carelessly into a draw within reach. .He 
coaid not let them interfere with any discussion in 
hand, nor with brush or pencil; but they were not 
mislaid^ they were not lost. They found their way 
to his cigar-boxes in due order. His studio table was 
littered with letters, sketches, books, presentation 
copies of music, cigars, match-boxes, scraps of 
statuary in plaster or bronze; and he would plunge 
his hands into the depths of the tumbled mass in 
search of something, very often with the help of Jean.' 
Ho would generally find wliat he wanted. His memory 
was seldom at fault, .fn his transactions with pub¬ 
lishers and others, lie carried all the conditions of 
his bargain with fauHicss precision. He set a high 
value lai his art-work, and ho exacted it resolutely 
directly he was able; but he believed absolutely that 
the thing lie sold was fully worth the price he put 
upon it. He proved this by the courage with which 
he spent his own money in some of his larger ventures. 
He throw out the bank-notes he earned in what is 
called ** pot-boiling,” upon the dreamland in which he 
lived. • 

He even seriously embarrassed himself when he 
undertook to bring out the Inferm at Ms bmi 
cost. Not Ohly did he invest his owb labour; but he.. 

undertook to pay the eugrav^rs. When he had in - 

. '> ■ 
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this way prodaced some twelve or fifteen of the page 
blocks, he found himself at the end of his tether. 
He had disbursed all Jie could spare, 

**He came to me at this time,” says M. E. 
Teraplier,* “ as sad and gloomy as he was generally 
lively at this time of his life. I asked him what was 
the matter? He described his predicament to me; 
and we arranged to pay him for all the drawing and 
engraving he had produced, and to bring out the 
workM the expense of the firm. Later wo slun-ed 
the profits of the first and subsequent editions.” ft 
was in this way that his first great work in folio was 
carried to a successful issue. 

Campbell’s Last Man was a subject that captivated 
Dore’s imagination, but winch he could never realise 

i 

to his satisfaction. He promised himself the pleasure 
of doing it if his Ancient Mannm* succeeded, as a com¬ 
panion volume; but Hood’s poem brought him a 
heavy loss. “Alas I” he wrote in 1876, “it is not 
the Last Man I am.thinking, about just now, but the 
Mariner^ the sale of which gives me anxiety. T 
cannot undertake another work without seeing a 
return of some of the expenses that .1 have made for 

’t ' \ 

, f,.,One.of the in the great firm of Hachette et Cie., 

wae l)or4’B friend;, asd to whom I, am indebted for Taluablo 
mforWtioa coneeming hiiia;.*-rB,^.. 
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this work, and they are really enormous. The press 
and tlie public look upon it with sympathy, but my 
purcliasers are few. I have spent about £3,500 on 
the engraving and printing of this book. If I could ^ 
see only the half or third of it, I should at once 
undertake something more, for I am impatient to do 
so. ^ I hope that when this new production of mine 
becomes known in society (and I consider it one of 
my best and most original) an impulsion will be given 
at once to the sale. Let ns live and hope—this is 
my device. I am moreuver iron-plated with courage 
and perseverance.” 

Then he turned to otlier subjects, as to the illness 
of Lady ^.iigusta Stanley, for whom ho felt a deep 
respect,' -sending at the same time assurances of his 
affectionate sympathy to the Dean. 

Dora’s earnings, like his rates of production of 
illustrations, have been exaggerated. He received, 
as a rule, 500 frs. or £20 for his large folio drawings, 
and for this sum he sold his entire copyright of 
them. This was his general custom^—at least with 
MM. Hachette et Cie., who published his principal 
works*; and it was the plan that he himself preferred. 

* This firm published: 1. Inferno, Purgatory, and Paradise ; 
iS. Don Quixote j 3. Atala ; 4 The Ancient Mariner ; 5. Orlando 
Furioso ; 6. La Fontaioe’s Fabler ; 7. Taiue’s Journey to the Pyrene 
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At this rate Dor^ would reoeite 38,000 franof. 
(^2,720) for liis Dante; iJ2,400 for La Fonfcaine^s 
Fables; j£l,000 for Atala; and ^3,600 for Orlando. 
Fimso. In addition he had, in some instances, his 
foreign copyrights, and for some of these he obtained 
considerable sums of money. 

The curious reader may make au approximate esti¬ 
mate of the main sources of Dor6*s income as an 
illustrator, on the bases I have indicated, by reference 
to the bibliography of the works he illustrated, . 

This income was fed by many minor streams. The 
work scattered over illustrated periodicals, as we have 
had occasion lo note again and again, was prodigious. 

At the sumo time Doiv cast forth separate drawings,* 
in iibundance; and some of these cartoons are valued 
by his admii'oni as more precious than any of his 
paintings. Ho had a thirst for money—^not to be 
spent in pleasures, or frivolities, but because he had 
dreams not to be realised without fortune. The money, 
and dra wings he gave away, showed the charity and 

nh<t ; 8. Tht* UyU of the Ktny ; 9. Lmim j 10. Le Roi dee Montdgnes j 
11. Hi^loire du Capifdine Oa6taqueUfi\ 12. La Lngende da Grognetni~ 

13. Saiutiae'a Chemin dea JBeoiierg, and the My&tohgy of " ' - 
Ithine i 14. Sayur l(oiive(iuit Cotites de» R 4 e 9 ] 15. Mayne ■ 

HaUiaiion du Jhaert^ dc. ... 

* Aittongthe fia^ drawings Dor5 has l^t is one in the Print / 
Department of the National Library; enlatled “ Prire Angel.*^ It ‘ ' 
was intended to jllnstrato George J^d^a ' -y 
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the gencrovsity of his nature. He was utterly careless 
about his personal expendit ure. All humble folk who 
did him a service he paid lavishly. He could not pass 

a beggar and refuse him his groat. He was without 

• 

suspicion. His money lay about at his London lodg¬ 
ings, as he had emptied it from his pockets. The 
servant one dny ]>icked up a rouleav of Napoleons he 
had left rolling upou^the table, l^oor as his English 
was, he managed to make his way about London in 
hansom cabs; and he paid the fare he was asked. It 
was sometimes extravagant; bub he became impatient 
if a friend interfernl. Time was too precious to him, 
and life was t-jo short, to be troubled by the imposi¬ 
tions oC ca’omcn. Ho would argue this, and prove 
that it was bad economy for a man of intellectual 
liabit to allow Ins mind to be distracted from a train 
oi‘ tlioughi, uv a point of observation, by the trifles 
of evory-day life. 

“ The maTi was a ’‘oguo,” he would say; “ but what 
have we to do with that? It is not our mission to 
reform him. Let ns forget him as quickly as possible, 
hoping that ho will not get too drunk with his 
overcharge.” 

While we were breakfasting one morning, a note 
was handed to Dor^. A French chroniqueur, of whom 
Dor4 could not speak without scorn, wanted £5 to 
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CBrry him back to Paris. WhHc Boir^. f(>lded 
money in an envelope, be said: “ This is for a gootlev!; 

- * V , I 1 ^ ^ ^ 

man who is never tired of attacking me, and, who Will' 
fall upon me to-morrow if be has the oppprtnnlty/* 

I have passed in review the career of Bord as an 
illustrator ; and prodigious as the work , is at - 
which we have glanced, it appears to the friends 
of the artist but the disjecta n^eshbra of the • 
prodigious range of creations he had in his mind , 
when he first studied the page of Rabelais. In the , 
notes on his life, which he has left in the hands 
of Br. Michel (Doro’s nephew ,by marriage), he has 


enumerated the Authors who were to figure in the 
Library to be illustrated throughout by him. It com¬ 
prehended aboul- foi’ty universally-known, writers. 
They appeared to be packed pell-mell! in his busy 
brain. liomor and Thomas a KOmpiSvAnaei'eon and ,, 
Ossian, MoTitaigiio and Lamartine, Hoffm?^ and r 
Plutarch. It was in 1865 that.his notes on his career 
were olpsedi He had already published seven volumes 
of his ideal library, “I pause,** he said in donclusiori. 
“for I ain trenching ch| the future, and tjris^s nd 
longer biography.” . . v v . ; 


He went forward ynth his noble purpose after tliis.,> 
He cdmple.ted his he put forth his Xa 

his AHpsto, hia : nnd; Hoc3; but 


•*Am 



poru^'s snAKSPSAiijs. 
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SECOND PART. 

CHArTER XlII. 

DOR'6 trr painter. 

Between “the pahitci’s painter,” Franz Hals,—the 
perfect master of the technical side of his art, the 
most skilful practitioner of his handicraft, who has 
been ranked with Velasquez, of whom Fromentin 
said “ no man ever painted better, and no man ever 
will,*’—and Gustave Dor4 the painter, the objective, 
realistic artist sees no kind of affinity. And he is 
right. The Dutchman was the consummate work¬ 
man, and this only. Dor6 was the creative artist, to 
whom the brush was an instrument for giving con¬ 
crete form to an idea. The work of Hals at Haarlem 
betrays no inteUeotual force. We behold, and 
devoutly admire, the greatest techniciati df his schopl, 
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wHose craftsmanship was an education to Ostade and 
Brower, and even to Eembrandt. We may see dis¬ 
tinctly in his immense portrait groups what was 



wanting in Dor4 to make him a consummate 

l^inter as well as a wholly satisfactory creative 

artist; and we inay as plainly discover in the 

J5 ♦ 
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great scenic canvases of Dorc the extraordinary 
poetic and intellectual qualities, wanting which 
the transcendant Dutch craftsman remained only 
a perfect craftsman, even to his eightieth year.^ 
With an imagination like Doro’s at the handle what 
might not such a workman have produced? Hals 
began to paint the highest examples of his matchless 
technique at the age when Death laid his hand upon 
the dreamer of dreams, Dord, Even his worshipper, 
M. Gl. Van Eeussolaer, admits that the worship of 
such technicians as Hals and Velasquez has some¬ 
times induced a disregard, even a comparative con¬ 
tempt, for the other and more subtile artistic factors 
which must go with splendid workmanship to make 
. up a splendid art.^ 

Gustave Doi"^, in his lifetime, chafed and would not 
be comforted as one of these more, subtile factors, 
who were wronged and degraded by the comparative 
disregard and contempt of the worshippers of the 
painter’s painter. That he should not have suffered 
thi« scornful and ignorant neglect of his contem¬ 
poraries to ruffle his life, and finally to destroy his 
happiness, is unquestionable. He should have gone 
manfully and serenely on his way, leaving the care 
of his fame to the justice of Time. He should have 

S^ury^ vol. xxvi. No. 
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rested content witli the realisations of his imagination, 
with his many noble dreams and aims, with the 
strength that was in him—and none bettnr than he 
knew it was in him—to come out of the contest with 
glory. It was his jnisfortune to bo swayed by “ the 
last infirmity of noble minds.” He hungered for 
fame. He worked for immortality. His sense of liis 
own power, and of the range of his creative force, was 
so high, that the acknowledgments of the world 
always fell short of his own estimate of his deserts. 
And he went to work again, in a passion. A larger 
canvas, a bolder flight, a more audacious challenge— 
sculpture or etching or water-colour drawing, if they 
would not have his painting—must decide between 
him and his enemies. 

• 

This impetuous temperament of the Alsatian, who 
fell crying J*ai trop travaill^ ” at fifty, had nothing 
in common with that of the easy Dutchman, who 
went on gaily and patiently reproducing his brown, 
and grey, and golden tones till he was eighty, upon 
subjects always ready for him, and that required for 
their treatment the freedom of hand, the frankness, 
correctness of form, the breadth and harmony, the 
spirited grouping, in short, all the qualities and 
attainments which the good craftsman has at his 
ready command, and which were under the supreme 
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control of Hals. Dore would hardly have been able, 
in his early manhood, to answer the old academic 
test of study: “Where do you put in your brown 
tree ? ” In the work of Hals, that went on steadily 
improving with practice, as pianoforte playing, there 

■s 

was no strain upon the painter’s brain power. An. 
easy-going, even bibulous Dutchman, he covered his 
canvases, took his pleasures, and went peacefully 
to his rest in his eighty-second year, having been 
honoured throughout his life as a glory of the Dutch 
school. He had the advsiutage which Dorc craved 
ill vain. Hals’s countrymen honoured his genius in 
his life-time; Dore had to seek his laurels beyond the 
frontiers of th(» country he so passionately loved. 
Wo must go back to Johan Cousin,* chief of the 
French Renaissance, if we seek an artist who shall 
remind us, by liis versatility, the many forms of art 
he used by turns, and his iiowerful and overpowering 
originality, of Doi'c. Cousin was architect, sculptor, 
painter (chiefly of glass, but in oil also), engraver, 
writer on artistic anatomy and perspective ; in short, 
an artist who sought every way of expressing him¬ 
self—from illustrations to “ emblems ” and miniatures 
in a lAvre d*H&ures^ to a monument as ambitious as 

* i * ■ , 

* / ' ' f ■' 

' • ' . j 

Born towaids th&olose,of the fifteenth oentury.'/ 
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that of Admiral Chabofc in fehe Kenaissance Museum 
. ,pf the Louvre, and. historic painted windows like 
that describing the last judgment in the church of 
Sfc. Remain, at Sens. His copy of it in oil is now 
in the Louvre. This remarkable artist was also an 
illustrator of books, which were published in Franco 
during the reigns of Henri II. and his successors, save 
. one, the Emblemata FortuncB, which has only recently 
. come to light. The master of Sons was more un¬ 
fortunate than Dore, in that his best' work as an illus¬ 
trator of books lay perdu for centuries. Both have 
made a deep impression on the art of their common 
country. Dore in his later days used to say that 
if he could live his life over again, he would not 
touch illustrations to books. And yet it is not un¬ 
likely that, centuries hence, he may be recalled vividly 
to the mind of posterity by his Contes Brdlatiques or 
his DantCi as Jehan Cousin has just been recalled to 
his countrymen by his animated pen-and-ink illustra¬ 
tions to the Eifnhl&mata Fortunes. Cousin’s finest 
paintings on glass have been shivered; but his 
exquisite ivory statuette of St. Sebastien remains to 
bear testimony to the genius of the master of Bens. 
It is only three years ago-^some three centuries after 
his death—^that his statue was set up at Sens. 

; Gus^ve Dor4, albeit he was one of those phenomena) 
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masters in art intervals, and give it 

a fresh channei^l^mB^nger tide, like Cousin, 
Holbein, Hals, or Hogarth, and who, as the French 
say, font hole ; v’^as deficient in staying power. He 
has been called, by turns, the Hugo and the Dumas of 
French art. He had the impetuosity of Hugo, his 
sense of grandeur, conceptions akin to his of sublime, 
ideal effects of nature, the vision and the faculty 
divine, that roamed and observed in Paradise and in 
Hades; but he had not Hugo’s intense and most 
tender human sympathies, his love for the humble 
and forlorn, his mighty arm to smite the oppressor. 
Dor6’s sympathies and brotherly love of humanity 
were not motive forces in his studio. He had, how¬ 
ever, a calm inayisty in his grander conceptions, that 
is wanting in all Hugo*?? creations. The difference 
may bo seen once for all by contrasting Hugo’s 
Vuiotis de Dante a great and stirring poem, with 
Dora’s Enfei\ In Hugo, ii is Hugo the generous 
politician and the philanthropist speaking through- 
the characters being mere portes-voix. The frail 
dramatic web disappears. Sublime visions are 
conjured up, but we recognise the voice of the 
author of the Legends des Steeles throughout. It is 
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a drama read in a monotone by one voice of our 
acquaintance. 

Dor^ had the true dramatic instinct along with a 
poetic imagination, that enabled diim to give indi- 
viduality to every'character. There was a vraisom- 
blanoe permeating the entire vision. Here the awful 
scene had the stillness of death upon it; and there the 
cries of the damned smote to the marrow of men’s 
bones, and to the inmost recesses of their hearts. 
Then the ultimate dawn suggested the cool zephyr, 
and the notes of happy waking birds. Hugo is ever the 
prominoiit figure on the stage. Hurry, turmoil, pas¬ 
sion we have by turns, but we cannot keep our eyes 
off the manager, Dore, by his dramatic instinct, was 
strong where the greatest of Frencli poets has ever 
been weak. This instinct was as conspicuous in the 
artist as it was in Alexandre Dumas. 

The whole truth seems to be that Dore’s poetic 
power was closely akin to that of Hugo, and that the 
extraordinary resources he had for telling his story 
dramatically with pencil and brush, linked his genius 
with that of Dumas. 

If he had only had some of Ingres’ staying power I 
The deep poetic heart possessed every moment of 
Ingres* long and most noble life. With a loving care 
the Viscount Henri Delaborde^—a refined and an 
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BQCoiuplisbed critic-^has colieeted into one band^Ua^ 
volume an account of tho great artist’s life, a selection 
of his MS. notes and letters, and a list of all bis 

works, down to his pencil drawings. The portrait, 

• 

by the delicate hand of Morse, is that of a thoughtful, 
quiet man. The fine brow covers earnest, fixed 
eyes. The lines of the mouth are delicate—as they 
always are when the head is that of a delicate, fine, 
fastidious thinker. Whether Dolaroohe’s ** Execution 
of Lady Jane Grey” was painted to prove that the 
mouth is the most expressive of the features or no, 
is of less importaucc than the indubitable fact that 
in tho picture the mouth, unaided, expresses all the 
pathos of the scone. In the portrait of Ingres the 
corners uf the mouth are drawn slightly down, as 

I 

they quivered in the flesh when the master was under 
the spell ot the gracious and splendid power with 
which he was gifted. 

I venture upon no criticism on Ingres' place in 
art. His flag will be planted only after a pitched 
battle that has yet many years to last. The life 
of the artist who, even in his eighty-sixth year, was 
surprised by Death in the midst of hiS work is 
deeply interesting. He passed from his studio to his 
grave* When the crucifix was put between the. 
waxen hands, the mark of the pencil was still visible. 
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upon the fingers. If D6r4, I repeat, had only had 
the staying power of the grand old paihter, he might 
have outr-distanced all his contemporaries, and died 
an octogenarian. 
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CHAPTER n. 



“ iict U6 not raise a building upon a single 
column,” * said Saintc-Beiive. The subject of this 
biography reared th<? edifice of his fame upon many 
columns. He was a mere gamin when, shortly after 
his arrival in Paris, he was taken by his family to 
Boulogne-sur-Mer; and, having witnessed a storm and 
shipwreck there, painted in oil a picture of the life¬ 
boat, and presented it to the Humane Society of that 

* “ Ne batissons pas tout tin edifice snr une senle colonne.*'- 
Siiiutti-Bcuvo’s Essay on Vi^r de Iiaprade. 
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port. It still hangs in the principal room of the insti¬ 
tution, and is dated 1849 ; it is, therefore, the earliest 
known oil painting by Gustave Dore. The incident 
described in the picture was a stirring one. The life¬ 
boat had put out to a lugger in distress off the port; 
but the fury of the gale had thrown it against the jetty, 
and upset it. It floated keel upwards, and seven of tlie 
eight brave fellows who manned it were drawn ashore 
by ropes. The eighth was given up as lost, and the 
boat was carried some way along the coast by tlie 
current, followed by a crowd—young Gore being in 
the midst of it. The boat grounded at last, and the 
sailors who had followed hastened to right it, thinking 
they might discover the body of the lost man in it. 
To their astonishment, they found him clinging to the 
bottom, alive. He had had the presence of mind to 
take up this position when the boat turned over upon 
him, and he had floated in his dark prison for iipwai'ds 
of an hour. He was carried back in triumph to the 
house of the Humane Society. Dor6 was so deeply 
impressed with the scene that he put the finding of 
the man upon canvas, in a rough, broad fashion. As 
a work of art the picture is worth very little; but as 
Dora’s first picture, painted while he was a collegian, 
it is interesting; and the Boulonnais may well be 
proud to possess it. 
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/The grand effects of B tempest off a sea-port were. 
congenial to the ardent temperanient of the yojihg 
artist. His imagination “rode the whirlwind.” 

It is curious to contrast the turbulent and tumul- 

• 

tuous art-life of Dor4 with that of one of our most 
refined and deep-seeing olaasioiil landscape-paiuterS) 
Samuel Palmer. Both are known early. Palmer was 
an exhibitor at the British Gallery as a lad, and on 
his fourteenth birthday heard that his first exhibited 
picture was sold. He was, like Dor^, a musician and 
a reader; but, unlike him, he was content to dwell 
all his life with nature in the quiet of a Kentish 
village, and to find all his delight in his violin, his 
books, and his landscapes. The light of his' genius 
shone, like that of the glow-worm, ip lonely, silent 

» 

places ; while that of 'the French dreamer and worker 
was borne aloft through the storms of life, a beacon 
seen from afar under a tumultuous heaven. While 
Palmer took his inspiration under a hedge, and cast 
it upon a lane, a farm-yard, a flock of sheep following 
the shepherd to the fold, Dora’s imagination filled 
the nature his restless eye surveyed with 

“ An ampler ether, a diviner air.^^ 

He was stirred by m%hty hoste of meh*.by the 
of the elements, by the mysteriotls, the rUpfathopjJihlei,, 
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the awful. His spirit was moyed by fierce contentions. 
In his Bourg copy-books, the illustrations are Minerva 
slaying the giant Pallas, Vulcan overcoming Olytiiis, 
and the like. His infantile scratches are attempts to 
represent the shook of battle. But his imagination 
had, as I have already remarked, a tender, a 
sentimental side. Charity was the virtue he specially 
loved. Like a true Frenchman, his heart was alive 
to the miseries of poor children. He revelled in fable, 
for his fancy could play freely with it. Wo have seen 
that when he was a child, hardly seven years old, he 
made a series of pencil illustrations, which ho called 
"Dr. Fox,” and that the future illustrator of Tai 
F ontaine was only ten years old when ho executed a 
series of very careful and dainty drawings of " The 
Bee and the Fly,” " The Bear and his Journey,” 
“ The Owl,” “ The Two Mice,” &c. In all his infantile 
work wo are reminded that the child was father 
of the man'—save in this, that the boy caricaturist 
left no traces in the matured artist. After Rabelais 
and the Contes Drdlatiques, the pictorial satire on 
Bussia, and Quixote^ we find hardly any traces 
of the hunaorist. The a^ist advanced out of the 

V ’ , 

re^nis of caricature, to which fortune condemned him 
-^hen .h0 produced in the company of Daumier and 
’ Oavarin, to the eolejah scenes of the Wandering Jew 
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Dante, and the Bible, and the enchanted ground of 
Milton, La Fontaine, Ariosto, Hood, and Tennyson: 
And while he fed his imagination on the works he 
illustrated, he strengthened himself to take the com¬ 
manding place he coveted as a painter. 

He bt>gan to work with his brush almost at the 
same time that he fell in with M. Philippon. During 
the years of his youth, in which he threw off sketches 
for the Journal pour Birn, the publications of M. 
Bry, and other popular sheets by the hundred, he 
kept the supreme object of his ambition constantly 
before him. He welcomed his popularity on wood, 
because it promised him the means of becoming im¬ 
mortal on canvas. He broke his days into two, and 
sometimes into three parts. The mornings were 
devoted to Ins work for the publishers, the afternoons 
to painting, and, often, the evening to more work 
for the publishers. His early work for the weekly 
illustrated miscellanies was irksome drudgery to him; 
and it was only when he was able to illustrate a 
favourite author, or work out a subject of his own, 
that he became reconciled to the labour of illustration. 
His heart and soul were in his studio where his wood¬ 
blocks, his plates, his lithographic stones, his pens 
and pencils were not to be seen. It was to excel as 
a painter that he s{|}died anatomy, buried himself in 
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the forest, scaled the Alps, and filled his albums with 
pictorial notes. His Don C^Uxote was nothing to him 
beside the paintings of Spanish subjects it enabled 
him to design and execute. His Dante was most pre¬ 
cious to him because it led him up to perhaps his most 
perfect work, his “ Paolo and Francesca da Kimini.” 
His Milton charmed him because it drew him to the 
“ Victor Angels.” His illustrated Bible was precious 
for the sacred scenes it fixed in his reverential mind 
—his “Triumph of Christianity,” his “Dream of 
Pilate’s Wife,” his “ Christ leaving the Prfctorium,” 
and his “ Entry of Christ into Jerusalem.” But his 
painting brought upon him the great sorrow of liis 
life. 

“One day,” M. Eenc Delorme tells us in his 

biographical sketch, “ one sad day, on which Dorr 

had been wounded in his proper pride as a painter, 

he said: ‘ However, I ought to have expected this. 

Long ago it was foretold that painting would bring 

despair into my life. I was not taller than that — 

when the prophecy was uttered. It has been terribly 

realised. You will hear the story of my first box of 

colours. Here it is : I was a little fellow, but 1 had 

long ago despised the harmless colours without poison 

in them which my prudent parents gave me. I 

aspired to colours in tubes—to colours povr de vrai 

lb 
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Well, one day when I was going to Josserond, a charm¬ 
ing corner in the department of the Ain, to spend a 
week with one of my father’s friends, an oak box, 
with brass handles, with pencils and tubes, was brought 
to me. I was mad with delight. I wanted to begin 
at once, but I was prevented. The carriage was 
ready. We started, but it was dark when wo arrirod. 

• I was forbidden to open my box; T was ordered to 
bed, and the light was put out. Impossible to close 
my eyes! At the first peep of day I jumped‘out of 
bed, took iny box, and went down to the court-yard. 
But alas 1 I had no canvas, no cardboard, no panel. 
These had been put beyond my reach. I was dying 
to begin. I squeezed some colours upon my paletb', 
and the freshness of them intoxicated me with delight. 
Nothing is more stimulating than a now palette. 1 
remember there was a green from which T could not 
withdraw my eyes—a lovely green, a Veronese green 
in all its glory! 

“ * But what was I to paint, and on what ? 

“ ‘ As I put this question to myself, my eyes foil 
upon a poor chicken, well-formed, but with dirty- 
white plumage, that was pecking about near mo. 

“‘Its colour was frightful. It was an error of 

Providence to make fowls so ugly, when they might 

have the tints of the parrot. I resolved to repair 

16 * 
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it at once. The bird made some difficulties, not 
* understanding that I was working for its good ; but 
1 was tenacious, and T went on to the end. It was 
soon perfect. It is true I exhausted my entire tube ^ 
of Veronese green upon it; but what a splendid bird! 
It was a pleasure to see it strutting about in all the 
brilliant colours of the spring. 

“ ‘ This work of ai’t accomplished 1 went to bed 
again. I was awoke by a great disturbance of many 
voices in the yard, llie peasants had assembled, and 
were teiTor-sti'icken; for there is a local legend in 
which a green fowl l>oars an awful part. It is a sign 
of famine and pestilence. I ran down and confessed 
that I was the cidprit. When the clamour had 
.subsided, ami f ventured to make my appearance, an 
old peasant-woman said to me in a prophetic voice: 

“ ‘ “ You havo made people cry ; your turn to cry 
will come, with your painting.” ’ ” 

It came, and more than once. It began in 1865, 
the year in which he made his first serious appearance 
at the Salon. He had already exhibited some vigorous 
drawings of forest-mountains, and two or three paint¬ 
ings; but in the year of the Universal Exhibition he 
first sent forth from the studio, which was filled with 
his early paintings, generally on an immense scale, his 
challenge as a pjlftiter. Unfortunately, the best of 
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these was rejected. The “ Battle of the Alina,” 
** Evening” and “The Meadow,” were hung, but flic 
landscape was skyed, to the great regret of his collogo- 
. chum and critic, Edmond About, and the “ Doaih 
of Rizzio ” was rejected. 

Let us turn back for a moment to the year I8u3, 
when ho exhibited a picture of rare excellence. 

It was when his brush approached cluldreii that 
the depth of human tenderness in Dora ciitne fully 
out. Among his early pictures (it has been calk'd 
his greatest) is his “Famille du Saltiiubaiajue,” 
exhibited at the Salon. The story is told with 
great dramatic force and pathos; the colour is good 
but coarse, and deficient in delicate tints, as most of 
his work was; but the studies of character are very 
fine and subtle. Indeed, it is impossible to forget, 
the picture; and none can see it witlioiit feeling 
a swelling at the heart. When, in the course of its 
strange fortunes, it appeared in the window of a 
Paris picture-dealer, the crowds who paused to con¬ 
template the pathetic drama of the acrobat’s life 
blocked the pavement all day long. It spoke to their 
hearts. The family is one of vagabonds. They are 
tempting the public to the show by the flageolet of 
a drunken man. The Hercules stands sullenly 
near a woe-begone woman, and the little boy Hercules 
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is in a corner, the tears trickling down the most 
awful child’s face ever realised by a painter. Forlorn, 
waif, with protuberant muscles and empty belly, and 
the marks of a childhood of vice and cruelty. The, 
visages of this unhappy, brutalized family are made 
more hideous still by the theatrical rags with which 
they are bedizened. The old man with the flageolet 
leering in his cups from uudor a cooked hat, is the 
repulsive figure. The woman is stony, hard, hope- 
less, horrible even with her stage-jewellery, waiting 
for death to end this misery of the street. There is 
an exquisite touch of feeling in the dog, with his 
nose fondly laid upon the poor child’s lap. Even 
the dog is deplorable, with a hat and feather on his 
bead. To see this picture, the work of a very young 
man, is to be converted to an abiding faith that the 
creator of it had genius, and of the highest order. 

Bore afterwards painted a companion picture—^the 
“Wounded Acrobat”—before which it was hardly 


possible to restrain one’s tears. The boy of the troop 
has fallen, and is hurt. His mother holds him to her 
breast, and the father looks on in grief, the dog 
watches in evid||| distress-—and all this feeling is 
seen through tM jiaint and spangles of street per* 
formers. The faces ;0f, the father and mother,'seeii 
through ' their eoarae |i^int,. are realised the 
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cunning of a master. If Dor^ had left only these 
two canvases his place would be safe among the 
great artists of his epoch. In these subjects his lack 
of refinement is a gain to him. « 

The appearance of the famous young illustrator as 
a painter raised a host of detractors; but Thcophile 
Gautier bore in mind the gandn de genie with whom 
he had travelled, and with the many lights of whose 
genius he was familiar, and stood by him, saying, 
“ M. Gustave Dore possesses one of the most mar¬ 
vellous organisations as an artist that we km .7. His 
illustrations to liahclois, the Gontes Di'dlatiq'.'es tho 
Legendes Fopulaires^ are masterpieces, where the 
most powerful realism is combined with the rarest 
iauoy. His studio is crammed with immense can¬ 
vases sketclied with a dash which exceeds ti. « of 
Goya, there thrown aside, there re-touched i 'md iu 
which, in a chaos of colour, bits of the highest oi ler 
shine—a head, a torso, a limb thrown down with the 
vigour of Rubens, Tintorette, or Velasquez. Even 
now, through the mists, a ray of genius starts; yea, 
of genius—a word of which we are not prodigal. It 
is understood that we speak of the futurd^of the 
ai’tist. The draughtsman has already taken his rank.** 
In this, written by the first art-critic of his time, 
there was enough to serve Dor^ as a shield against 
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the malice of his foes—a small fry, but a very abun¬ 
dant one. M. About followed, telling him in a letter 
that he was original, that he imitated nobody, and 
that soon he would be imitated. Both critics dwelt 
on the original point of view of a battle, in Bore’s 
“ Alma.” Theophile Gautier remarked that Bore 
had departed from tlio old groove, and painted a 
combat of soldi^^s. In the conventional battle-piece, 
the general an^ \is staff occupy the foreground ; but 
in t.lie y( ’u.g artist’s battle the Zouaves, trom tlie 
for-, groui]pour like a torrent upon the llussiaiis. 
i'l ti’iu is tori’ific. There are no details; and 
. '0 spectator is impreSv^ed with the sense of the 
•and-L 'ath struggle going forward from the foro- 
^^..ou to the distance, peopled with those indefinable. 
but impressible hosts of men which Bore could 
create with a few strokes of his pencil. Gautier said 
t^iat the picture appeared to have been painted with 
su^n feverish activity that the artist had lacked time 
to wipe his brushes, and to have produced certain 
muddy tints in consequence. This observation pro¬ 
bably took all the honey out of the praise. It dis¬ 
tressed Bor4 beyond measure to say that he was a 
rapid painter. M. About told him that he was the 
Zouave of painters, meaning to please him. He was 
not tickled, he was stung—as he was stung every 
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time he appeared at the Salon with the oh^rvaMons 
of academic mediocrities who. iaS' mastered the 
mechanism of their art, but had; none of the Hfe, 
the creative power, 
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: five years.* The ** Deaih of Rias^io is, perhaps, the 
; most satisfaefcory ^ork, 9s re^rds technique and 
colour, Dor^ has left behind hinii, It was painted in 
' bis twenty-second year I The drawing is daring and 
vigorous, the colour is rich and harmonious, the 
grouping is striking and original, and the murderers’ 
heads are wonderful studies. The figures are solid 
• and thoroughly studied as tliose of Velasquez. Both 
Theophile Gautier and Edmond About had predicted 
for this production of the young painter an uncom¬ 
mon success. It would have answered the malicious 
murmurers of talent facUe**; , hut. the fates were 
unkind, and, kept it for a quarter of a century from 
the public view. 

The objections which had been made to the ** Battle 
of the Alma,” in 1865, were renewed, and with in- 

t 

creased vigour and malevolence, when, two years 
later, Pqr4 sent to the Salon his immense canvas— 

N 'l' ' ' '''*«•■ 

abofit fifteen feet square—of the ** Battle of Balak- 
lava.” It was ^ tour, deforce. The fighting hosts 
were rendered as Oidy Dor4 could render the tumult 
of thousands gl nien.. It stirred the blood 5 it amazed 


, the,ol?^cryer ^ho endi^afp^^ it and get 

to W &e and it commanded the 

in with lumber, by Jffessrs. 

f f wae placed in the Por^ .Qalkiyi 
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admiration of the crowds who were still under the 
excitement of the war. At the same time it' gave 

1*1 

rein to the tongues of the mockers, who resented the 
appearance of Dora’s prodigiously vehement indi¬ 
viduality in their midst. He was of no school. He 
was Dor^, the creative genius of still unfathomed 
power. One of the sneerers passed before the great 
canvas, with his cap on his ear, and tossed at it the ** 
mot—it was all but a human d^icrevisses* But 
the trusty Gautier stood by the painter, and picked 
out of the hosts of fighting men, groups that he 
declared to be unmistakable marks of genius of a high 
order that was trying its wings. 

The picture was bought for Versailles, where it 
. figured for years among the Crimean battle-pieces; 
but it was taken down and put aside, even before the 
painter’s death, nor can it be said that Dor^^s fame 
will suffer by its removal. It was an extraordinary 
effort for an artist of twenty-five, full of promises 
that have since been, for the most part, realised; 
but its crudities in colour, and its general violence as 
a composition, rendered it unworthy to remain in a 
national collection as a representative emanation of 
the artist’s power. • 

* Belerring. to. the red-coated English soldiers in fore¬ 
ground. ^ 
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1860 TO 1870. 

In what may be called the second epoch of Grustave 
Dora's career as a painter, viz. the years which lay 
between the exhibition of the “ Battle of Inkermann ” 
(1857) and the breaking-out of the Franco-German 
war, the character of his subjects, as well as his mode 
of treatment, underwent changes that manifested 
steady progress, the result of persistent study. After 
the publicatiop of the Inferno, a page from which he 
amplified into a vast picture which was exhibited in 
the Salgn of 1861, he felt a longing to refresh his 
mind with lighter and brighter themes. As wo have 
seen, he took up the Tales of Perrault, in order to 
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got quit'bf his visions of Hell ; and when, with his 
brush, he returned to the inspiration of |)ahte, it was 
to deliver himself of the sweetest- and purest of his 
creations-—his “ Paolo and Francesca da Bimini.*** 
When he painted this picture he was in the full 
enjoyment of his powers as an artist. His mind 
was unclouded, his life was happy, he was young, 
and, which is the essenti^ thing, he felt young. 
The “ Francesca,’* the “Neophyte,” and the “Titans” 
progressed together in the company of a majestic 
landscape—“ Evening in the Alps.** 

The immense canvas on which Dor4 set. forth 
Dante and Virgil, in the awful gloom and desolation 
of the frozen circle of Hell, where Virgil meets 
Ugolino, was on too'vast a scale.t It was a pro- 
digious sketch, full of power, in the cruel episodes, 
as wlicre the two hideous heads are in a frozen Hole, 


* Cnnon Harford possesses tbe twb original Francesca drawings 
made by Dor^, before he painted tbo picture, or even published 
his Dante. The second drawing represents the sin which sent 
Francesca to^ hell. In presenting the two to his friend (Jan. 
ISyoi^Dor^i sftid the pair might be called le iaiser ew Ja ier-re and 
le haiser dans Vk&miU, They were Dor^s first drawings cast 
upon paper in 1862 , and are among his most , beautiful cumpo- 
sitions. / 


t It how adorne a music hall in It wiis onb of 

the pictures that figured in the driginel ethibitioir of .Dc^;:i^s paint-. 
ings at the Hgjfptian H*dl, Kccadih^^^ ht; dosbpahy, 

Baden Haming-Tbible.'^ exhibition was: ultimafelydispe^d, , 
owing to the diffietiltles of the direc^r. , ■.; v . 
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one gnawing the other. The damned are indeed 
tortured! The swollen vmns, the bleeding wounds, 
the hopelessness and the agony, are told in downright 
touches that curdle the blood. The painter has 
^ithfully rendered the poet ; the imaginations of 
the two are in harmony; more so than in Delacroix’s 

■V 

“ Virgil and Danteun the. Bark of Charon,** which is 
in the Luxemburg. It is an awful vision of frost 
and shadow and suffering; but there are violences 
in it that shook; realities too plain for a poetic 
vision. Dante and Virgil are shades in a boundless 
vault, wherein the imagination has fearful play; but 
the damned in the foreground are as human as the 
patients in an hospital theatre,^ or a town mortuary. 
It drew forth bitter criticism; but such judges as 
Maxime du Camp did homage to the original genius 
of the painter. This picture was the striking and 
powerful work the Salon of its year. 

It may be said that from 1860 to 1870 Dord’s 
. Oducation as a painter was in progress ; and that 
during this period he replied .to the hostility which 
met every step he, made, with a proud and defiant 

cousciousness that he whs conquering the diificulties 

% • 

of oil painting and approaching mastership in tech- 
nique. 

,. ’ ' • t' " < ' • - • 

If his pictures aretoken bhronblogioally, the student 
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o£ them cannot fail to remark a constant steady 
advance in executive excellence, from the ** Battle of 
the Alma” to the **Vale of Tears/' The courage 
manifested in this prolonged struggle to overcome 
the disadvantages of a deficient art education in hffi 
youth, is of a heroic type. It had its reward, albeit 
the artist did not live to enjoy it. 

I think it is Mr. Hamerton who has regretted that 
Dor5, when he felt his ground as a painter, altered 
his scale, and took to immense canvases. But il 
voyait grand. His Wandering Jew was a series 
of the largest wood-blocks that had ever been en¬ 
graved. In his earlier time his canvases were of 
unusual size. The “Massacre of the Innocents,” 
which lay against his studio-wall for years, and which 
* he drew forth and finished only in 1869, was of scenic 
proportions. When he etched his “ Neophyte,” it 
was upon a copper-plate of extraordinary breadth. 
He took to water-colours only in 1873, but at once 
began to enlarge the ordinary scale of the aquarel- 
listes; and he painted his mother’s portrait the size 
of life. As a sculptor he was impatient to raise 
trophies of stupendous proportions; and,^when he 
died, he was planning a studio that was to exceed 
in size that of the Rue Bayard. It was remarked 
to him that peopl^had not houses big enough to hold 
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his canvases, an4 that connoisseurs would welcome 
smalt highly ^finished pictures from his brush. He 
cramped his hand over a few cabinet subjects, and 
produced some landscapes^ every part of which was 
patiently elaborated; but he took no pleasure in these 
little works made for the mai’ket. He would say thfit 
he could paint with the minuteness and breadth of 
Meissonnier; but his hand was not at ease with 
small brushes. It had swept so long over broad 
expanses, and become so accustomed to effects 
wrought on a large scale, that it trembled and was , 
uncertain when boxed within a few inches of space. 
The hand that smites the. anvil cannot adjust a 


watch-spring. 

There can be no doubt thalj Dor^*s method of pro- ^ 
ducing the effects of light and shade, of which he was 
a master, by a tint of shade out of which his design 
was picked in phinese white, told against him when 
he first took to oil as a vehicle for the production of 
effects on a large scale. He got the effects of the 
scene-painter. He produced broad washes, Ilis 
painting was deficient in solidity, and in variety in 
the shadows.- Ink gave him all his shadows upon 
wppdi ’^t. when he came to colour he forgot, in his 
earliest works ini,oil, the infinite varieties in the tints 

of shadow iiji nature j so that he was monotonous 

■ ■■ - 17 
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and coarse, and flat, when one looked closely into 
his broad masses of shadow. To the end his paint¬ 
ing was deficient in the delicate gradations of colour., 
His shadows, were often inky. Master as he was of 
chiaroscuro, he neglected the wealth of transparent 
colours at the oil-painter*s command. 

This defect, I repeat, was the consequence of his 
familiarity with the few materials of the illustrator. 
He was by nature a colourist ; and this is, perluips, 
most apparent in his earlier works—certainly in his 
“ Death of Eizzio,** and in his ** Francesca ”; but his 
40,000 drawings, or whatever the startling numl>er 
may be, accustomed his eye to white and black, and 
destroyed its sensitiveness to the finer gradations of 
colour, which are to be found in the greyest of land¬ 
scapes and the most sombre of forests. It has been 
remarked that the only artist who has shown a 
mastery over “ gloom and glare ** equal to Dor(5 is 
Bembrandt; but in Rembrandt’s deepest gloom you 
will find variety of colour—and in this, as a painter, 
he has the advantage of his modern rival. In his 
boundless invention Dor4 is facile prmceps. 

The detractors of Dor4 have said many false things 
about him, as that his illustrations were executed 
with the help of pupils, or assistants. The absurdity 

of the statement was obvious on the face of it to the 

17 * 
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student of Dora’s manner, and of, the peculiarities of 
his touch. As a matter of fact, every line and touch 
in his designs was drawn. by his own hand. It iwas 
reported, also, that he worked in a sumptuous studio ; 
whereas there was not an ornament, and hardly a bit 
of carpet in it. He committed many oversights and 
errors in the swift, realization of the creations of his 

• V « < 

sleepless imagination. Tn the hewing of timber in 
Lebanon for the temple of Solomon, the giant trees 
are represented as smoothly sawn down—all the 
woodmen haying axes. It would be impossible to 
saw down trees of this girth. The error is re¬ 
peated in the last plate of Tennyson*s Vtmenj and 
once or twice in Atala; again in the Fables, His 
geology is often at fault, making his rocks formless 
confusion. He has been attacked for his false 
heraldry. Sometimes his blunders are gross, as 
where, in illustrating the reign of Arthur, he has 
cut on the .walls of, Almesbury the modern arms of 
Great Britain.* The .ark of bull-rushes iii which he 

* "^They axe not l^e Welsh dragon, nor the white horse of 
Hengiet, nor the cross and martlets of th§ Confessor, not the two 
lions of the Itorman-Conqueror, not. the three liqhs of the sons 
of Eleanor of Aquitaine, nor even the qhkrterbig aid 

Bnglfiuid assumed hy Edward the^.T^^^ hut the hearings-first 
quartered fey Oeorge^ithe i^rH, iufcluding tie escutcheon of the 
kingdom of Hanorer r” —xofii. 
Jan. 1,1869. / ' - v ' 
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placed the Infant Moses, both in his Bible and in his 
painting, could not floatr-’it must topple over. The 
same remark applies to the ftoating bier bearing the 
body of Elaine. 

But albeit these deficiencies and’ oversights mar 
the perfection, of his work, they take little from the 
grandeur or the grace of his creations. They leave 
us in the presence of the most prolific and poetic 
painter of our epoch. 

Between 1860 and 1870, in the course of which the 
illustrator sent forth his Inferno^ Purgatorio, and 
Paradiso of Dante, his Td&B of PermuU, Oroque- 
mitaine, Don Quixote, Atdu, Munchausen, the Bible, 


Paradise Lost, La Fontaine, the Idylls of the King, 
and an extraordinary mass of minor book-work, he 
painted his ** T^pis Vert,” the “ Neophyte,” “ Paolo 
and Francesca da Itemini,” many Alpine and Swiss 
and Spanish landscapes, Andromeda,” the Famille 


du Saltinlbanque,” tjie ** Gitana/' the “ Alsatian 
Family,** and Vosges landscapes, the “Portrait of 
Bossiuiy* the .“ Titans,the Flight into Egypt,** 


and the‘‘ Triumph^.of jplu^istian^ Ife was said of 
the f* **, that, ;i,t' Sufficed to make his name 




;3immorahlev limit he also began his 

Prmtb^umi*^ ah^wbrkidd upon h}s Massacre of the 
Innocents.*’ To this stiidio work his whole heart was 
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given. The illustrations had begun to be irksome to 
him, since he perceived that they impeded his pro¬ 
gress as a. painter. Giving a friend his portrait, he 
wrote over it, “ Qui de livres il faut illustrer, pour 
s’illustrer soi-m^me I 

His portrait of Rossini dead showed the excellence 
he had attained in technique before 1870. I was with 
him when he brought the pencil-sketch from the 
Maestro’s death-bed, and watched his sad contem¬ 
plative face as he examined it and prepared to elabo¬ 
rate it upon the canvas Jean had prepared to his 
hand. He worked patiently and affectionately to get 
the exact death-mask of the dear friend who had 
delightc‘d in his violin performances and in his boyish 
gambols. The hue, of recent death is rendered with 
marvellous fidelity. The drawing is careful. The 
great composer is defunct indeed ; but the fine points 
of his countenance are preserved and idealized. It is 
death, peaceful, beautiful, and impressive—but not 
painful. The picture made a strong impression, both 
in Paris and in London ; but he was loth to exhibit it, 
and it took some time to overrule his repugnance. 

He wrote to a correspondent in London:— 

“ I thank you especially for what you say of my 
painting representing the person of my dear and 
regretted MaesjsroRossini. The sentiment/" ' . 




InnooeUi 
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which dictated this picture causes me to regard it 
with a. particular affection; and I am made very happy 
by hearing that the London public are attracted by, 
and interested in, this my profoundly affectionate 
souvenir of the great man whose friend I had the 
honour to be, and whom I saw almost in his last 
moments.”* 

He made a bold and successful etching of the 
picture on copper. 

It is in his “ Paolo and Francesca ” that we find 
Dore's power and command of his material, as a 
painter in oil, at their best. I have already described 
this as his purest and most accomplished work— 
satisfactory in every respe 9 t. The drawing is not 
only unexceptionable, it is lovely in the harmony and 
broad and bold sweep of the lines. There is in it* 
evidence of study of the great Italian masters ; but 
there is no copying, no servility. The modelling of 
the shoulder of Paolo has been likened to that of 
St. John in the Kiohael Angelo in the National 
G-allery; but it is a mere suggestion, as the blue of 
the mfiatle may recall the colour of Perugino, and the 
tresses of Fyancesca those of an angel by Francia. 
This is only tu say that the painter has studied well; 

* Letter to Miss Amelia B. Bdw^ds, Maj 9,1869. 
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his picture is his own, stamped in ev^ry p^. with 
• his original genius, ohastwed and eduoat^,. 

If we pass from the “ Frances^ ” \to tile “ Neo¬ 
phyte,” the “Titania," the “Victor Angeli," the 
"Flight into Egypt,” to the “Trinmph of Chris- 
tianity, ’ and then to such robust and impressive 
landscapes as "Evening in the Alps,” the “Prairie," 
the “ Pine lYood,” near the artist’s beloved Barr 
(whence he played truant when he was a child in a 
blouse), and to the forest depths of Hohwald, we get 
a full view of the level DorO the painter had reached 
at this time. Of all these fine pictures, the “Neo- 
phyte is the best known, and deserves to be the best 
known. The double row of old Carthusians seated in 


their stalls,"with the young novice awakened from the 
dream which has led him hither to a full and sudden 
sense of the doting, leering, coarse, and sordid set of 
men, each Stamped broadly with a marked individua-. 
hV, among whom he has Oast his lot, tell a sad story 
of youthful enthusiasm and fmth destroyed. The 
effect made, upon the. beholder is ve^_ painful; ■ Bor^; 
standing one day. by a irieof whp jyas examining the 
yigorQusly.drawn picture,, wherein -tlfe jfjghi'dt^dil^e 
are sm^r^yth 
oential- 

f‘He|^Ube;ove®t^w^‘.t^ 
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The “Victor Angels,** from Milton*s Paradise Lost, 
is a poetic oonpeption of the good and evil hosts, 
after victory, rendered with broad touches. The 
rebellious hosta lie beaten, aglow under the rays of 
the setting sun; while Michael and his white victors 


are massed in such groups as Dor4 knew how to 
create with a few' passes of his brush or pencil. It 
may be fairly said that it is a lovely scene, or vision, 
in which we recall the work of the illustrator of the 
Bible and of Milton. The “ Flight into Egypt ” may 
be taken as a companion picture to the “ Victor 
Angels.*' The group repose under the shadows of 
the Sphinxes. The scene is bathed in the glories of 
the after-glow. Best and thought and suggestion 
are in every part of the canvas. 

Another note is struck in “ Titania," where the scene 
teems with fairy life. Even the leaves of the trees 
are fairy platforms. The incidents of impish activity, 
at its height under the, moonlight^ in the leafy court 
of Queen Titania, are infinite, so prolific is the fancy 
of the painter, who appears to have given himself 


up,_ after his severer studies, to a laughing holiday 
in fairyland,^ ^ the Shakspeare 

it is. his |iosterity, and on which 

he thought end" t^ljki^ before his 

d^ath.: ‘ The digl^ In the scene is the occasional 
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crudity of the colour, or rather the absence of the 
variety always apparent in nature. The blue moon- ‘ 
light is in sharp contrast with the greens of the 
landscape. The beauty of the position lies in the 
richness of the filling in of the composition. The 
tiny folk are as multitudinous as a swarm of fire¬ 
flies. 

Passing from the crude blues and greens of Dord's 
fairyland to his Barr and Hohwald forest pieces, and 
to his ** Evening in the Alps,” we light upon throe 
landscapes of the most vigorous, truthful, and im* 
pressive kind. The ** Evening in the Alps ” has been 
likened to the Alpine pictures of Calame; but it has 
in it a power over the imagination, an emotional 
force, beyond Oalame’s reach. Mr. Tom Taylor, after 
trying his word-painting on it, fairly gave way and 
remarked : “ Before this picture, as before the nature 
it represents, the writer feels so strongly the inade¬ 
quacy of lartguage that he renounces the attempt to 
put into words what M. Dor6 has so. powerfully con¬ 
veyed with his pencil.” 

The picture is true to nature in all particulars, for 
it was the nature with which Dor^ had been on 
familiar terms from his infancy; to which his heart 
responded; and eyety turn, effect, and witchery of 
which was an old friend. Npl^y has ever treated 
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the vagmes of snow-drifts and settlements upon 
.mountain flanks and ridgeS with I)or4*s strength. 

In the first London exhibition of his paintihgs^ 
which was held in the Egyptian Hall in 1868, the 
principal work was the “Beden Q-aming-tabie*^; in the 
second, held at the German Gallery in Old Bond 
Street, the “ Triumph of Christianity " was the chief 
attraction. It" was d picture nearly ten feet in height, 
by seven feet in width. The idea embodied in this 
ambitious and complicated work, that cost the artist 
infinite labour, is, as Tom Taylor pointed out in his 
description of it written to guide and inform visitors 
to the Dor^ gallery,* the same which Milton described 
in his ” Ode to the Nativity I ” He remarked: “ It 
is the more interesting to compare the painter’s work 

e 

with the poet’s, as M. Dor4, when he painted his 
picture, was unacquainted with Milton’s ode.” So 
closely does the painter’s virion of the overthrow of 
Heathenism by Christianity resemble the poet* s that, 
as Mr. Taylor points put, some ^passages of the poem 
might-serve without alteration as despriptiona of 
parts of the picture. , 


* The 

h^. ikept' 

the tq-%e^e]p^if^^ 

of j^td , wIm^ 
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I will quote Mr, Taylor’s brief guide to the inci¬ 
dents of the picture: “ In the upper portion of M. *’ 
Dord’s great design Christ bearing his cross stands as 
the central figure of a glory whose light, emanating 
from him, bathes in its prismatic radiance myriads of 
heavenly hosts, ranged orb after orb, and rank on 
rank; some with golden harps of praise, others with 
shields of pearl and swords of light, soldiers of Christ 
armed for the conquering work of the Word. In the 
centre stands Gabriel, the angel of grace; before him 
Michael, the angel of power, shoots down to drive 
away the false gods, whose dominion is subverted by 
the coming of the Son of Man. Far bolow in the 
darkness of the shadow of, failing Heathenism floats 

f 

the earth, which till now has been the place of power 
for false gods, and of worship of their idols, the work 
of men’s hands. Below the radiant form of Michael 
the powers of Heathenism, Greek, Roman, Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Scandinavian, and Celtic, are con¬ 
founded in what is at once precipitate flight and head¬ 
long ruin. The central figure of the rout is Jupiter, 
the father of gods and men in the Greek mythology, 
Still wearing his royal robe, attended by his eagle, 
and grasping ;his /thunderbolt, but with his crown 
falling before him into the a,byss. Juno, his Queen, 
cowera helpless . .she is swept down at his side. 
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Chronos, or Saturn, the father of Jupiter, bearing his 
symbolic scythe, is involved in the ruin of his progeny 
—the Prince of Time fleeing before the Lord of 
Everlasting Life. With these disappears into outer 
darkness Dagon, the god with gold-horned human 
head and arms, and the belly and tail of a fish, wor¬ 
shipped by the Philistines and Phcnnicians off the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon. This was the idol that 
fell upon its face to the ground before the Ark of the 
Lord at Ashdod, when the head and both palms of 
the hands were broken off. It was before the altar 
and in the house of Dagon that the people of Gaza 
were gathered together for a great sacrifice and 
rejoicing, when blind Sampson bowed himself with 
all his might between the centre pillars of the house, 
and buried the lords and the people beneath its ruins. 
The connection of Greece with Phcenicia, through the 
invention of letters and many arts, explains the juxta¬ 
position of Dagon with Jupiter. Fading into dark¬ 
ness to the right of this central group are the other 
chief deities of Greece and Rome. . Phoebus Apollo, 
the sun-god, in his car drawn by white horses, now 
dazzled by the Day-Spring from on High; his sister 
Luna, Diana, or Hecate, Queen of Night; Venus, 
Mercury, Minerva, helmed and armed; Pluto, god of 
the nether world, with bis wife Proserpine, and Ceres, 
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her mother. Bacchus crowned with vine-leaves, and 
hiding his eyes from the celestial glory, forms the 
proper link between the gods of Greece and those of 
Asia, the hybrid monsters of Nineveh and Persepolis 
—made up of man and eagle, lion or bull, Baal and 
Nisroch, Remphan and Moloch, who fill the fore¬ 
ground on the right-hand of the picture.” 

And so on.' Mr. Taylor was a scholarly guide, and 
passed from one part of the picture to the other with 
admirable method, showing how the gods of the 
ancient Celt and Teuton on tho left centre of the 
picture balanced the group opposite. CEsns, the Celtic 
Mars, the Norse All-Father with his two ravens 
whispering tidings of the world in his ears, Thor with 
his hammer, Balldur, Bragi, and Freyia the Norse 
Venus, are among the overshadowed deities. Then 
come tho many-tinted gods of tho Nile, tho scarlet 
Ibis making the happiest passage of colour on tho 
crowded canvas. 

Taken as a pictorial marshalling of the ancient and 
barbarous faiths that faded like the stars at the rising 
of the sun before the . light of Christianity, as a 
painted Poean/* the picture is one of Dora’s most 
remarkable works. It is worked out, in every part, 
with unusual care as to details. The scenes of 
groupings are masterly, and the general design is 
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powerful; but the ooloup) in the mw, id opaque and 
hard, and dusty. The ob^rver has only to compare/r- 
it with the Paolo Veronese'^s **(Jloryof Venice** in 
the Palace of the Doges at Venice—a design akin to 
Dora’s—to see where the French artist, with all his 
fine drawing, his imagination, and his skilful grouping, 
has failed. Dord*s subject, however, appealed to all 
Christendom; and when the picture was submitted 
to the public, just before the breaking out of the 
Franco-German War, it at once made his name known 
in every part of the British Empire. It commanded 
an immediate success. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

** CHBIST LEAVING THE PRiBTORIUM.” 

GtUSTAve Doe^ was travelling to Sydenham, in the 
company of his friend Canon F. K. Harford, to dine 
with Mr. G-eorge Grove,* when the conversation fell 
upon some religious subjects. Dor6 said he was 
hardly an orthodox Ghristign, a member of a church, 
a man with bis faith pinned to any ritual. He was 
led to make this remark by an observation of his 
friend, that there were high and grand paths of his 
art on which he had not yet ventured—there were 
Biblical themes which should fire his genius—he 
had yet to give to the world the sublimest emanations 
of his power. 

Dord gazed dreamily, as his wont was when an 
idea struck him with force; and then, turning 
earnestly towards the Canon, he said that his religion 

♦ The Biblical scholar, now Sir George Grove and director of 
the Husicfd College. 
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lay folded within one chapter of the 
fie then began; 

** ‘ Though I speak .with the tongues of. nptiih an^ 
angels, and hare not pi4rity, I am become as spi 3 ^,i 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbaL And though I 
have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge, and though T have all feith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not charity," 
I am nothing.* ” It uaa -after pauses, recalling the 
words and meditati?jg on their moaning, that he' con¬ 
tinued : « And though I bestow all my goods to feed 

the poor, and thougli I give my body to be burhife^ 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.* *’ ’ ' 

And so he went on, not omitting a word, to the 
thirteenth verse. It was, he said, his creed. A man. ' 
must bo a good man to his fellows in thought add in" 
deed, fle had faith, hope, aud charity; but to him 
“ the greatest of these is charity.” . .0- 

*< Tou know that I am not without rehgioh,*f Vb: 
wrote in j “ and 1 ^metimes think that if 

.and ^rrow are a Iftw imposed upon us by iProiddd^; ‘ 
*etid to them is , voudhsafed, to those 
we^h^a hh|e dre^ed thd bitter cup td ^he 
Wte ■mb%fh;death;'aud;;e^^ 
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*^ofc.; I adjure you, then, to .offer 

prayers to-d^ for the repose of her sweet and holy 

% the s4yaiiion of my reason, which I find 

:^ch^,m a singular manner by the ohiel despair and 

(tejeotion which lie before me in the future,” In 

auotfer letter he signs himself “G. Dor^, ^hritien 
militant/* 

After dinner, at Mr. Grove’s table, and over a cigar 
upon the lawn, the, subject broached in the train was 
• resumed; and Mr. Harford drew Dora’s attention to a - 
: passage in the life of the Saviour which had not, so 
■ ' ■ier as he knew, been treated , by a painter's hand. It 
; was the moment after judgment when Christ came forth 
■from the Prmtorium, and before he had taken up the 
cross. Mr. Grove endorsed, With his authority as a 
;; Biblical scholar the stetement of Mr. Harford, that’ 
..this , passage had never been piotorially treated. It 
wa8.foftuflate for Hor^. that among his most intimate 
, -friends in England he .inoluded the Reverend P. K. 

, ;B»^Ord,.the .divine, tho scholar, and the accomplished 
.'iVeyuhad ^met m.Baris during the Exhibition 
aj^uai^tance soon ripened into a 
% talking about Shak- 

'%n fiiiar ■flcf.nrivA' ... T>__ V- t . 


fco.<;hp^ sympathetic atten 
ninoh.of Mi 
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guooess in Englisli society. The artist checked his 
gamineries, selected his friends with discretion, and, 
which was most important, was led into that serene 
atmosphere where he found higher and purer inspira¬ 
tion than he had felt before. His thoughts took a 
serious turn. A new world opened upon him. He 
came into contact with Mr. Gladstone, Dean Stanley, 
Hr. Tait, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
other elevated minds. 

It was, in short, owing to the serious and cultivated 
society that was opened up to him in London that 
Bore’s mind took a new direction, some fifteen years 
before his death, and that he buckled on his armour 
to do mightier work than he had yet achieved. 

The first of his sacred subjects was that which origi¬ 
nated in Mr. Grove’s garden at Sydenham—“ Christ 
leaving the Praetorium.” The canvas, twenty feet by 
thirty, was stretched in 1867, and Bor4 began the 
labour that was to end only in 1872, when the finished 
picture was despatched to London. 

The intimate friends who watched the growth of 
the great* picture, which the painter regarded as the 
h^hest achievement of his life, and which brought 
him more satisfaction than any other emanation of 
hisgeniusi wereSiHitessesof the most patient industry, 
the most lavish eipenat^ of energy and of thought 
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on the part of the artist. He made studies for every 
figure. He listej^ed to every suggestion. He executed 
the scene again and again in black and white. The 
anxious days and nights he gave to the figure of the 
Saviour were many. I reproduce only a few of them 
in these pages. Each group was the subject of a 
separate study. The picture so engrossed him that 
he found it irksome to divert his attention to work 
of illustration he had in hand (and it was overwhelm¬ 
ing, as he wrote again and again in his letters). It 
was while we were making our “ pilgrimage ” about 
London together that he was most anxious about le 
grand tableau —his way of describing it; and this 
preoccupation led his lAind away from the subject 
we were treating in common. 

Strolling up George Street, Hanover Square, I 
drew his attention to the fashionable church for 
weddings. It was a leaden, grey morning, and he 
paused to observe the scene. But his mind was far 
off. The church, with the statue in the distance, gave 
him the idea for part of the background of his picture. 
There is the temple on the right and the statue in 
the centre, with Dor4*s imagihation marked upon 
them. In Paris, when he was painting in details of 
the scene, he would nod from the top of his ladder, or 
Irom his elevated platform, continue his labour awhile, 
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and then run down the ladder, deftly wheel it aside, 
tuid run^to the farthest point of sight, and remam 
ainoking and contemplating the prodigious thing 
which was growing under his hand. His eyes would 
presently turn upon you, to read yours the effect 
produced. Unlike the rain mediocrities who must 
not bo seen at their work, and who veil as an awful 
mystery the unfitfishcnl picture, which time will surely 
cover up soon enough, Dord loved the dbmpanionship 
of his few intimate friends while he painted, welcomed 
candid advice, would listen earnestly and weigh 
thoroughly any objection or suggestion. He was free 
to coufcBs a mistake, aS We have seen. One day he 
showed me a Swiss landscape he was finishing; 1 
ob|eoted to a certain harshness which appeared to me 
to be in some contrasts of tints, He listened, with 
his eyes fiS&d On the parts to which I pointed; and 
then he fetched his i^paletta, misled some transparent 
hrowfia, and rubbed the eoldnr in #ith the pidm of his 
hand. Having stepped back to take in the effect, he 
said : **Tou wm'e i^t; let us to breakfast.** 

When he liad a ^^t picture iu progress--^ the 

** Pr80toriu|!h the, Yalfe df th0 ^ps^un# 

from nraa lii^ 

quent pauses. He ir^d to look at Ihe 
every ^ 
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1j 6 put- on liis ooati wfal© wiks letcliing his hat, 
while he lighted bfe oi^.. iit the door he would stop 
»nd take a last look. ItfilM his mind as we Walked to, 

, ''i'v <■' ''• '. 

; th& restaiiiratii . .^e talked^ afipufc it oyer the coffee. 

' Wdiep he got, his eyes roihained 

jixed upon it while ^n drew off his coat. 

But during the years when his mind was fixed 
upon his fii'at^eat' sacred subject his absorption in 
it wa® exttoiipuary.,. T Ijabottr told soyerely upon 
his nervous system. *, for it. while t^e great Scrip* 

tural subject was ih progress that he;oompletnd his 
iUptratiohs to Ban^ a il Paradiso 

{iS&S)i hm Idylls of ^ 

tj\e few sketches. thatl|4B i>o fo4ai to this chapter 

■''■ ■''..'I;’'Vi' 

are but the bareat todik^jitoh of the teli^tiye sketches, 
'the„studies of hea4s;ahd groups,; the, aipendments of 

o^ht to the 
bure, His patience 
to thope)^" 
relation to the 

'Aist-j ''u f apd 'soul-.were .ill- 
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humanity. The painter was at last almost satisfied 
with his work ; and his mother would follow him to 
the studio and sit enchanted before her son’s handi¬ 
work. 

Mr. Harford arrived in the Rxie St. Dominique 
on a visit, to inspect the great picture, and with 
strict injunctions from Dor^ to criticise it frankly as 
a Biblical scholar and a connoisseur. 

The friend made the tour of the studio, noticing all 
the minor work in it, but saying not a word about the 
great canvas, Dora’s anxious eyes following him. 
They went ravay presently to breakfast, as usual, at 
the Maison Rouge; and it was only after an embar¬ 
rassing pause that Dor6 said: 

« You don't like it.” 

Canon Harford confessed his disappointment; and 
ill the evening, at home, they discussed the subject. 
The frank critic remarked that the sky should be 
overcast; that the awful morning should not be one 
of sunlight; that the entire picture should be toned 
down and darkened until the eye was led up to and 
fixed upon the figure of the Saviour. 

Dor^, sat thoughtful and dejected. His mother 
protested that her son's masterpiece should not be 
touched. On the following morning Dor^ ijiiietiiy 

ked his friend to iS^t him at the studio. He was 
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distressed at the objectious tlio justice of which ho 
could not but admit. The time for sending in pictures 
to the Salon was at hand, and he had been building 
high hopes upon the work ho had laboured at for two 
or three years. But before his critic and advisor 
came his mind was made up, and ho was ready to 
receive him. He mounted his ladder before the glow¬ 
ing canvas, bearing a prodigious palette and brush. 
Turning to his friend as he entered, ho said: 

“ Tenez! ” 

And with broad sweeps of deep neutral tint he 
proceeded to cover the upper part of the picture, 
working with feverish activity in order to obscure 
all the bright lights and get at a rough idea of the 

picture as it is now realized. The change was amaz- 

• 

ing; the figure of the Saviour stood well out in 
commanding majesty in the gloom of the sorrowful 
morning. When his mother saw it she burst into 
tears. 

From the altered picture Dor4 turned to a small 
canvas and rapidly sketched in a subject that he had 
^^ndered and discussed for a long time—the “ Chris¬ 
tian Martyrs.” He had only a few days ; but he bent 
his utmost energies to realize his vision, so that ho 
should not be absent from the Salon. 

He had imagined a Boman amphitheatre by night, 
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Diocl^.:«fte. a gra^ feBti4.bf 
wi^ Chnstiaa martyrs had bsen tto.rtotims. , '' 

The moon lights the scene. The sated wfld beasfe 

the .Silent and deserted areba, 

\ ht sky covers the dreadful space, and oat of it. 
t-awn^s a street host o| angels, bearers of the 
mar yr s palm of the slaughtered and their attendants 

ooetr?K Pt,the vision is purely 

poetm-it has been des«ribed as MeaUstic to a fault¬ 
ed It has nothing theatrical about it. To say that 

' ,r^“” * "'"rtw.,- i. i. 

iLh "* the-eipense, of truth.' There is a 

frf bhie hght;ovef,,fhe. picture, baiit is true 

2 “ flight upon a grey scene. ®he 

dra.ing.ol the amphi^eatip. aiid the coid hasy atmo- : 

Ptee m It, ^.dainty;,an.3; co«Mi. , The fault of the 

pmture>s ^,4he .ghnstly: lOalism of the.'p^in*. ■. 

the ^eara of ,,blp9d, .bnd 

,bc®©s,.ol the ir - - • -e~ 
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that -hji . ; 

.. ereniBg, ,.hioh closed every week 

%hB ho^. When th, gueete had assembled, 

aXt'^ ‘’*® “"™*’®‘')> 

S. ’len 0l sor^ace, savants, the faithful Jean 
wMe, an easeljnto the middle of the room and 
■ isp fo^ibhlrs^tiB^, the <■ Christian Martyrs 
ft had been printed within a week I 

of Paris critics, drew his 
wen . r. iaitord aside apd said: •<Don't say any- 

thmg about the time it has ttieb me. They 'll say 1 

pamt one pietuve at leas^ Wery day before dinner." 

^beit thw poetic canvas was printed in a week to 

the'• 

, . _ V e^iiibited before 1874 

w^en r^r^sive beauty extorted praise from a 
ew. at.feast, of brother, artists. 

^^0 this yoa Of his Itfe. when he worked hardest 

origin of the 

thh*nndemimedhis health 

l™¥ri>natoW^ 
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more than half-finished the Franco-German War 
broke out, and Jean was called upon to unroll it, to 
fold it carefully up, and bury it underground beyond 
the reach of the enemy’s shot and shell. And the 
artist, whose patriotism was intense and all-absorbing 
while the country was in danger, went forth bravely 
to do his duty as a National Guard when the Germans 
closed round Paris. 
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V ^ TOttan to ns that Iii» , division i ; 

, ;■" But,, in the midst of ot^ 

ne»s has re^hed mo from ^^iir country, Kie a ra^ ' 
sunlight. You probaWy ^otv;tt,alfr«^^^ 

friendly heart must ^Ve ^ijeady been touehed. The 

Queen of England has just doM me the greaf honmir- 

of buying one of ay worfcs* for her gallery,'-and, I 

cannot express the proud pleasure that this has given 

me, and the gratitude I, feet for this high mark of 
kindness.” ■ ' . 

His last letter friom Paris, before the siege was dated 
September 13 th:— 

“ I believe, dear friendi i am tafeug adyMtage; of 

the last mail to Bnglaind; for the enemy, is at the : 

gates of Paris, and we are er-n'^ 

. , -.utsoting, ereiy moment, 

to hear the 80 "-'=*' . . ' ’; / : 

. uy4u ot the cannon^ jOur mwfqrtjtta.e js / 

immense, end our agony is temblq., ^How sMl m 

■ ‘ ^ ‘ < 1 ' t T r * \ a.' '•A ^ > ’ 'V-. 

escape Irqih the abybV of blop3 whiqV,p|fbi?; 
fVanee jfl.plun^d ? l?o:hopc;;no-s^^ 
theiiiVisQti;^^ and yet itii^bnld be Ijitd 'to tliai^ihatdnr ' 
Mor Franbe-^^d inn0^t;b4’this;^^ 

'obieet-df nm^TSal.disaSeoj^idn!,' 

,,v-I: liffe 
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my dear friend, fclie object,* so well oboson, which 
your afPeotion has addressed to me. As I have said, * 
I think it will be to-morrow. I pray you, my dear 
Harford, ofter up a prayer that the di*ama which is 
beginning may come speedily to an end, and that tho 
mourning already upon m may not cover tho whole 
of Franco. 

“ Adieu; it is with a heart much troubled, but with 
my entire afpection, that I embrace you,** 

He buried his great picture, that the Gorman shells 
might not reach it; and turned to his duty to his 
country in danger. With his faithful and valiant 
servant Jean, who was an old soldier, he went to his 
service as a National Guard; and the two posted 
themselves at all kinds of posts of danger while the 
master made sketches of the bastions, the skirmishes, 
and all the episodes of the defence of beleaguered 
Paris. Jean, Dor4 reported, performed prodigies of 
valour in his service; but he made Hght of his own 
pluck in tranquiDy sketching iindor fire. This is tho 
account he gave of himself to a fair correspondent in 
Bnglandf, who had thought of him, like scores of his 
English friends, with the deepest anxiety:— ' “ * 

*^l^spite much angering, fatigne, and privation 

* A silter Smkhig-fitisk ci design s^nt to Bori hj hu 
ifitod Oaaofi F. 

% t "listler to IKIts l7th Febrott^ 1871* 
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of every kind—especially towards the close of this 
* cruel and tragical trial, which has proved fatal to so 
many—I have come out safe^and sound, as have also 
the few members of my family who preferred to 
remain within the walls of Paris. As for military 
service, I have not been called out—^not, that is to 
say, as a soldier for outside fighting. The limit of 
age exempted me so far ; but I served in the National 
G-uard both in Paris and the suburbs, receiving no 
more glorious wounds than some bad colds and severe 
attacks of rheumatism. Staying thus in Paris, I have 
witnessed many dramas and episodes of ruin, in which, 
despite the gloom of the theme, you would, I think, 
be interested. I could furnish you with many vivid 
scenes and descriptions to which your pen could add 
the colouring of romance. ... I have good news of 
my brother, the captain of artillery, who has been a 
prisoner-of-war at Co'olentz ever since the capitula¬ 
tion of Strasburg, which he helped to defend.” 

Later on he wrote:— 

“ I thank you a thousand times for this mark of 
interest, coming at the end of our most sinister and 
fatal crisis; and 1 hasten to tell you that, despite 
unnumbered menaces and miseries, and despite immi¬ 
nent danger of fire (many houses very near to us 
having been burnt dgpvn), we are safe. As for our 







belongings in the Hue St. Dominique, we have escaped 
with a few scratches to some pieces of furniture which 
were dragged out into the street to make part of a 
barricade close against our house. My eldest bro¬ 
ther, who lives in the Ternes quarter, has been less 
fortunate. The whole first floor of his house was 
wrecked by shells thrown from the Asmi^res battei’y, 
and ho had the furniture of two rooms shattered to 
pieces. Dear Mademoiselle, the weight of so much 
pain, the infliction of so much damage, will long 
oppress us. There is not at this moment a single 
Frenchman who has not suffered in some way, either 
by the loss of friends, relations, or property, to say 
nothing of political hatreds not yet extinguished. As 
for our poor Paris, I hardly dare to look about mo. • 
Paris has irretrievably lost all that beauty which was 
her ornament and her crown; and, in truth, wo may 
have been very near to seeing this immense city 
reduced to a mere heap of stones, for it is said that a 
general and wholesale conflagration was planned by 
these nameless monsters.” 

Strasburg, where he had hoped to finish his life 
when his work was done, was for ever lol^to him; 
and the part of Paris which was his studio and his 
mother’s house half laid in ruins, left Dor^ a sad¬ 
dened man. He could smell the smouldering ashes 

19 
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of the Palais d’Orsay from his bed-room window; he 
could see the ruins of the' Tuileries directly he turned 
into the Champs Elys^es from the Eue Bayard. 
pass from hia work to his club (the Mirlitons) in the 
Place Vendome, he had to skirt the charred shell of 
the Ministry of Finance, and to step over the broken 
masses of the Vendome column. . He had learned to 
abhor the devastation and the horrors of war. In 
1866 he had been moved by the struggle between 
Pmssia and Austria to produce two powerful draw¬ 
ings—« Peace” and ‘* War.” Peace lies upon a 
happy village. The sheep are trooping to the fold, 
a lover is talking to his mistress at her window, the 
last load of the haiwest is coming, in. War has come 
upon the scene, like a pestilence. The houses aru 
riddled with shot, the dead and dying lie about, the 


cattle are rushing away in tepror. A bayonet glances 
through the window where the lovers were courting. 
In 1866 the artist saw only the terrors and savagery 
of war, and had renounced battle-pieces. 

But when war broke over bis country, his exulta- 
tion knew no bounds; apd he seized his pencil, and it 
; became a weapon in his hands by which he stimulated 
the ardour of iiisi countrymen. The large drawings 


j winch he sent forth: during the war are so many 

Black Eagle advancing 
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Upon prostrate France, as she lies with her sword 
broken j the Chant du Depart*’ when France, erect, 
advances with her cohorts, pointing her sword towards 
the enemy, and bearing a flaming torch in her left 
hand; the noble design of the “ Marseillaise**—a radiant 
figure above the advancing armed hosts en route for 
the Bhino; “L’Arm^e Terrible*’; the “Country in Dan¬ 
ger,** in which a winged France is striking with the 
hilt of her sword at a man’s door bidding him to come 
forth; “ Le Rhine Allemand,*’ where the earth opens on 
the passage of the army towards the river, and the 
soldiers of other days rise to cheer their young de¬ 
scendants on their way; the “Enigma,” or the Sphinx; 
and finally, his belovfvi “ Alsace,** represented by an 
• Alsatian woman in mourning holding the tri-colour to 
her heart. These'noble drawings from the inspired 
pencil of the incomparable draughtsman and master 
of light and shade, acted like warriors’ hymns upon 
the French people. They crowded the windows of 
the print-shops, to gaze upon and gossip about them, 
tfo wonder that the creator of these spirit-stirring 
appeals to the patriotism of his countrymen in the 
hour of danger, who could sketch quietly at the out¬ 
posts under fire, and who was remarked ^11 over his 
quarter for the steady help he tendered to his friends 
and neighbours when food and fuel were hardly to be 
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had in the hard winter of 1870-1, enjoyed such a 
popularity as not all the Art Academies in the 
world could have given hhn. 

He painted only one picture during the siege—^that 
of a Sister of Charity bearing away a wounded boy : 
one of his tenderest and most successful subjects. 
Afterwards he made a picture of his ** Alsace,” and 
sent it to the Salon with the title “ She Waits.” This 
appeared to the authorities to bear a threat addressed 
to Germany ; and at their suggestion the original 
title re-appeared. The picture is now in the pos¬ 
session of the Baroness Burdett Coutts. 
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WnlisN tte? wax* was oyer*, and Goinmune had ' 
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been cradled, bor^ toph" he^rt, and, tnrhmg from.his 
drawings of the sisgo as ifrem the recollection of a 
nightmare, bade Jean unroll his gres^ ^ibture, that he 
• might give hirnsplf up to it and complete it. He had 
another cause for, fla4ndss> : :Durih§. one of his visits 
to London .;he had met a lady whp: became the idol, 

of his dreslth^, and about whom he talked and wrote 

' * ' ' . ' ' . ' ' ' . , 

unceasingly--aib6it ;he nevey told his lovf. to the 
object of it ' 111 J6(4etteri^ dated Hayehjb& 187% and^;^ 
>aan|p auteeqiiient; 

.fo? atime; ■ 


ty yow^ 31*yi iift tad 
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fashionable worl4 of to and see the 
wonderful picture be was abotit to send to bis gallery, 
in London. ^ 

**1 think/* be wrote, "if you were in Paris just 

>w you would be able to amuse yourself at my 
studio watching all l^ris there. It is a porpotual 
crowd. At last I have finished my picture, have put 
it in a fine light, and have invited all Paris to come 
and judge it, up to the end of this mouth, stating 
that it must go to London next month. I assure you 
that if ray success in London is as great as it it hero 
just now, I shall be very pleased. You have no idea 
how the last month’s work upon it has iuoreascd the 
effect of my (I should say our) picture j for you bavo 
taken so affectionate an interest lu it that you ought 
to feel equal emotion with myself as to its veceptiou 
in London.” 

The ” Triumph of Christianity ” had prepared the 
way. 

In his Eembmndt et Vlndividmlism dam l^Arf^ 
Alte Coquol fils remarks that he is persuaded that in 
Religious art particularly, |nd indeed in all art, indU 
viduality or spontaneity is the essential quality. The 
artist must express that which is within himself, and 
s own manner, apkrt from the schools. He must 
toss amde eontontional forms and have 
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been the bemumi* ’Tappers that have bound 
^ sMentB in bt destroyea'¥ ^ 

vij^ and precious in many. The very strong cannot 
phoosF j burst the fetters, and create their own 
^^aethods, like Rembrandt. The original spark is 
extingniehod in the feebler natures. In religious art 
that only is true which is individual; that alone im¬ 
presses the beholder which has moved the soul of the 
artist. He who gives himself entirely up to his 
inspiration, discarding the schools and closing his eyes 
upon received and generrfly adopted art-convention¬ 
alities, is in a position to speak straight by his pencil 
to the hearts of men. It is the individuality of the 
painter which strikes the chord of sympathy; and 
when he has established an understanding direct 
between himself and the beholders of his creations, 
he may snap his fingers at the conventional critics 
of hues (a line is not a good line to them until it has 
been worn to a gioove) and the crowd of folk who 
never think for themselves, but have th^ standaids 
of taste prepared for them as regularly as their beds. 

In a letter announcing the forward state of his 
"Vale of Tears,” Dor^ refers to it as tiie most truly 
religious and Christian work he has done, and as a 
“more personal creation than all the others.” It 
was begun in tean; and he said that perhaps the 
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sorrow in whioh he was working cast its tenderness 
into the subject he was treating with all his heart and 
strength; ^ 

In the “ Christ leaving the Prsetorium,” the 
spectator who approaches it in a Catholic spirit is not 
critical about the relative proportions of the figures^ 
the unfinished drawing, the deficiencies in technique 
in short. He feels himself in the presence of a com¬ 
manding genius, who has conceived a mighty scene, 
full of emotion, of grandeur, and of power. It is the 
conception, the creation—^not the perfect painting of 
legs and arms and heads, the harmonious grouping, 
the happy and delicate combinations of colour—^by 
which the observer is held spell-bound. 

Anna Perrier, writing immediately after Dord*s ^ 
death, and in reply to something I had written about 
him under the influence of grief at his sudden loss, 
has touched, and with admirable precision, the lines 
of argument I have adopted to defend him against 
cs^ing, unsympathetic criticism. I have insisted 
tW paintings are not of necessity pictures. Anna 
Perrier has some valuable remarks on this point, 
i^hioh may be remembered with advantage in the 
presence of Dord^^s great Scriptural canvases or 

S0!^6B. 

* ^‘I am neither an> artist nor an art critic,** says 
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this lady; ‘^yet I am ready to enter the lists on this 
• issue on the side of Dor^ against all the art critics 
who have slighted him, and many of the aftists who 
have been preferred to him, and to say boldly that 
the first aim and object of pictorial ^ should be to 
reach the intelligence and to touch the sensibilities; 
and that inasmuch as Dor4 aimed at and accomplished 
this, insomuch is he superior to every artist who 
either does not auh at or who cannot accomplish it. 
Without undervaluing accuracy of drawing or correct¬ 
ness of colouring, I will maintain that the utmost 
perfection attained in these will not compensate for 
the lack of the higher attainment, and that even 
errors or shortcomings in these—supposing for the 
^ sake of argument that there are such errors or short¬ 
comings in Dora's ‘works—may be pardoned when we 
have in them such sublime conceptions of great 
actions and events, such stirring and also such faithful 
records of human passions and feelings. An artist 


may paint with the most precise accuracy a female 
human form, and call it Phryne, or anything else he 
pleases; but it is, after all, nothing more than a speci¬ 
men of the perfection to which he has brought 'his 


hand in the use of brush and pencil, and the wouracy 
to which he has trained his eye in distinguishing 
form; and if this be all th^ is r^ui^inp^^ 
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art, then I do not know why his art should be placed 
above the art of making boots or coats or weaving 
lace, in all of which arts delicacy of manipulation and 
accuracy of form are as conspicuous as in his. No, 
no; a specimen of paintingi mere painting, may be an 
admirable study in which to train the hand and eye of 
future artists ; but it is no more a picture to give 
pleasure to the minds of the spectators than a single 
passage from Shakspeare is a play, or four linos from 
Pope is a poem. Prom the former we may certainly 
see with what force a command or remonstrance can 
bo expressed in a few words, and from the latter with 
what perfection our rather stubborn English language 
could be compelled into the most softly-flowing 
iambics; but we should hardly admit the claim of 
either writer to be a dramatist or a poet if neither had 
produced a play or a poem. Just so, if artists give 
us only ‘ studies,' we may not be justified in denying 
that they could give us pictures if they chose ; but 
we are quite justified in denying that the works which 
they do give us are equal to Dora’s, which fulfil in 
the painting art what ‘ Othello ’ and the ‘ Rape of the 

Look ' fulfil in poetry. 

Oh that I were a painter to be grouping 

All that a poet drage into detail, 

said Byron; and nothing that has ever been written 
conveys a truer idea of what the painter’s aim should 
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be or of what is the test of his genius. If he does 
not present to the mind through the eye what the 
poet does through the ear, he is not—whatever his 
dexterity in mere manipulation may bo—an artist, but 
an artificer; and greater is his blame if, capable of 
being the former, he contents himself with being the 
latter, and is satisfied with showing more dexterity in 
work without any regard to the value of the work 
itself. I think art critics are not quite free from the 
blame of having encouraged by their adulation of 
mere dexterity this sacrifice of the higher purposes of 
art to the lower. Whether the fact that a sufiicient 
knowledge of technicalities and a glibness in express¬ 
ing that knowledge are things easily * got up,’ while 
a capacity to sympathise with a grand idea or a noble, 
conception is an inherent quality not to be acquired, 
and difficult even to be simulated, may bo the cause 
of this adulation, I leave to the critics to determine. 
One objection which may be made to what I have 
said I take leave to anticipate. It may be urged that 
the great masters of former times gave us what may 
be called mere ‘ studies,’ and that such studies show 
unquestionably the genius of the painters as well 
as their other works do. I say no doubt this is true ; 
but, in the first place, those great masters did not 
give us only * studies,’ and in the next place those 
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^ studies ’ had a character, an individuality, con-^- 
spicuously alwent in the ‘ studies * of our modern 
painters. A head by Rembrandt or Holbein-rwhether 
it be a veritable portrait or the pamter*s own concep¬ 
tion of a human face—is not a mere accurate drawing 
of a set of human features, or correct colouring of a 
human complexion, but has the attributes of the mind, 

portrayed or conceived, which belong to that face, 

' ^ 

stamped upon it. Meantime we do not care to have 
whole galleries of mere ‘ studies ' by either old or 
modern masters. They would not compensate us for 
the loss of one picture; for the lack of Murillo’s 
‘ Holy Family,’ of Francjia’s * Entombment ’; for 
the want of Wilkie’s * Blind Fiddler,’ or Hogarth’s 
.‘Marriage d la mode’; of Herbert’s ‘Judgment of 
Daniel,* or Bore’s ‘ Christ leaving the Praatorium.’ ” 

If perfect technique be the aim and the end of art, 
its professors have been greatly over-estimated. To 
fall foul of Gustave Dord, and to deny him the first 
rank as an artist, albeit he has left us, a gallery of his 
creative work in which tens of thousands, nay, mil¬ 
lions of peopler-*and not the merely unintelligent or 
uninformed^—have sat and felt the better for the 


sittii^, because faults dr incqznpletehesses in exeoUr 
tion are to be found* by the dorne^a oK;’: 

canvases teeniing w^b nobld tbbhi^tSj, is bpb to ha^i|; 
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him, but to lower the nussion and the aim of art. It 
is. as tbe lady I Have quoted remarks, to lower the 
artist to the artificer. 

Gustave Dor4 was a creative poet who, as Byron 
expressed it, grouped all that a poet drags into detail. 
The idea, and the effect of it upon the beholder’s 
heart and mind, were the precious parts of art to him. 
Wo have seen how he contended for this view when 
as the gamin de gSnie he travelled with Th^ophile 
Gautier. Sitting before this majestic vision of the 
Saviour leaving the Prmtorium, the beholder is trans¬ 
ported to the place, the morning, the awful event. 

Dor6*s power of realizing space and indicating 
multitude is here transcendant, as it is in the ** Entry 
into Jerusalem.'* It is the sense of the artist’s 

• 

prodigious vitality and individuality, informing every 
part of the canvas, which fixes the attention and 
acts upon the emotions. The vigour in the drawing 
is that of the master working out an idea that has 
entire possession of him. The idea is profoundly 
pathetic* The Saviour comes forth clothed in the 
majesty of the godhead, and passes, apart in serene 
composure, through the tumultuous street-host, to 
Golgotha, Behind, in the gloom, Pontius Pilate and 
Herod foregather—the former already consoience- 
stricken. Near the Saviour are three of the chief 
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priests, one of whom is triumpho.nt Oaiaphas. Then 
there is the shadow of the down-cast Judas. The 
Roman guard violentlyjhold back the surging crowds 
in the foreground, amid whom is the son’ow-ladon 
Virgin Mother and the swooning Mary Magdaloiio. 
The Jewish rabble, as cowardly as cruel, look their 
hate, but fall back before the silent majesty of the 
Condemned. 

The effect of the genius of the artist is direct and 
commanding. Crowds upon crowds have taken their 
seats before the picture, and remained long boforo 
it, speaking together in whispers. To them Dorn has 
been, in truth, “the preacher painter “ ; and his weak 
points have been lost in the marvellous force and 
majesty—the thought and emotion—of tlio scone as 
a whole. The types of physiognomy, the pictwrosqno 
costumes, the skilfully balanced groups, the multitudes 
never confused in their vastness, are evidences of the 
labour and the study given to every part of the sui)- 
ject. But that which,is immortal in the work, and 
will put it on a level with the masterpieces of the 
Italian masters of the sixteenth century, is the con¬ 
ception of the coming forth of the Saviour from judg¬ 
ment, and the broad and simple treatment of it. 


20 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



1870 TO 1880. 


In the Rue Bayard there were not the stacks of 
pictures which had astonished Gautier, About, 
Taine, Olaretie, and other observers in the Rue 
Monsieur le Prince. Jean kept something like order 
in the establishment, and only the works in progress, 
together with a few decorating the wallsi appeared to 
the ordinary visitor.^ Vosges and Swiss landscapes, 
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Spanish subjects—^as beggars at a church door, dark 
ladies in the dazzling southern sunshine, dancers, 
gipsies, &c., painted in solid colour, with deop blue 
sky, old favourite studies of years ago; dark scenes 
from London life, a dainty bit from Ariosto, a mother 
suckling her child—one of the most perfect and 
refined bits of colour the artist ever laid upon canvas— 
a portrait of Philippon, Rossini dead, Rrith his flaxen 
wig crowning the waxen features, an English flower- 
girl whom I have christened Peggy,* one of his groat 
Scriptural pictures, and other religious subjects, iri 
the foreground. These were the canvases amid 
which his friends wandered, smoked, and talked of 
late years. There was the most delicate and highly- 
finished portrait of a prima donna, apart upon an • 
easel, for some time. But it suddenly disappeared— 
the fady had married. :A tender chord had been 
broken. 

The artist was not fortunate in his serious attach¬ 
ments ; for he would have married, had the fates been 
kind, an Englishwoman, he always said, because an 
English home-wife was his ideal of a woman, and 
home was the atmosphere in which he had lived all 

.Cl?' 

* Poor Peggy eells flowers from street to street 
Till^think of this, y€f who find lifo sweet— 

She hktes the scent of roses,—Hcon. 


20 
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his life. He was admired by women, and was courted 

r 

by them; he had tendresses ; but his heart was never 
satisfied. The grande passion about which he talked 
and wrote, and which really troubled his repose and 
made him unhappy for a time, was a dream that never, 
as I have already remarked, took the shape even of a 
declaration. 

The beautiful face that disappeared from the easel 
faded also out of his life; and he died in a bachelor’s 
home, where he strove to conjure up, to his dying 
day, the echoes of his mother's voice. 

The change in manner noticeable in the last ten years 
of DortVs life began with the war and the siege of 
Palis. When I met him after the siege I saw, in the 
morning we spent together, that a cloud had settled 
upon him. He was serious, at times morose. The 
sunlight had passed out of that happy life, which 
could rebound after a blow, and laugh while the tears 
were still in the corners of his eyes. The extent of 
the difference was apparent only to those who had 
known him as I had, from his earliest manhood, when 
he had uncontrollable bursts of animal spirits, and 
would play gamin tricks, vault over railings, go through 
CGnjuror’s pranks, indulge in feats of strength, and 
talk well and solemnly on serious subjects—all within 
the space of a siijgle hour. He walked demurely 
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to the Maison Rouge, he ordered breakfast like any 
heavy bourgeois, and hardly noticed the* respectful'’ 
salutes which always greeted him. Soinotimos lus 
would stand over the fountain-basin where the live 
fish were kept, watch their movements, and plunge 
his arm in to catch one ; and then turn away with 
dripping hands into the street, and get back, a 
little doggedly, to the studio and to work. At 
other times we strolled in the Champs Elyscos, dis¬ 
cussing his plans. But the old laughter hardly 
bubbled for a moment, oven in many walks. The 
boy had gone out of the man. 

Disappointments and trials he confided to mo, but 
which are not for the world’s oar, weighed u])oii him, 

when he wanted all his courage to rise erect and 

• 

strong out of the tumult and heavy care of the war¬ 
time. Ho was soured as well as grieved ; and he used 
to say that if it wore not for his Bond Stroel' 
Gallery, where his work was generously ap{)reciated, 
and for the projects he had to realize, he should give 
way. 

He had become a middle-aged man. Ho had 
reached his “ forty year,’* and ho felt it as a burden 
suddenly put upon his shoulders. The q;uarantaine 
had struck in tones that smote as a glas funebre upon 
his ear. 
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In work, and in work only could he find eonsola- 
• tion, and the courage to look cheerfully forward. He 
had yet many visions to realize. His brain was full 
of ideas. His mind had been directed to the 
Bible, to Christian inspirations, to the triumph of 
Christianity, Christ leaving the Prastorium, the Chris¬ 
tian Martyrs, the dream of Pilate’s wife, the Ascen¬ 
sion, and so on to Scriptural subjects yet to be 
realized. At the same time, his chastened genius 
turned lovingly back to the tranquil grandeur of 
Nature; and henceforth he drew his inspiration from 
the Bible and from the wilderness. It was from under 
the cloud of disappoiutments and troubles, of a heart 
unsatisfied and a life disturbed at its centre, that his 
imagination took its grandest flights with the Apostles, 
and caught its most impressive effects of la grande 
nature. 

In on© of his letters “ I firmly believe,” he said, 
“ that we workers have the best health, and for the 
simple reason that pur lives are more uniform. Idlers 
always fancy that we must be tired, and are astonished 
to find that we do. not weaj? out faeter than them¬ 


selves. Now, 1 am one of those who believe that 


even excessive inteltectual work, if it is pursued 
steadily and coutinuouslyi condumes one less rapidly 


than idleness, intem^ranoe, or And so he 



Later pictures 


an 
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turned for consolation to the studio, and to his 
dreams. It consoled him to express them in many 
ways. In his later years sculpture became the 
delight of his life ; and he shut himself up in the 
little studio within the big one, and gave form in 
clay to his ideas. Or, when he felt disinclined to 
sally forth fronii his home, he would work at his 
etching, and, as he said, almost poison himself with 
the fumes of the acid. But moments came, at this 
time of his life, when he could not work in oil, or 
clay, with point or pencil. He would suddenly break 
away, and seek quiet and health in walks and climbs 
among the Swiss and French mountains. But even 
in these later days there was a painful drawback. 
JB'or ho could not return to Barr and its surrounding 
Alsatian loveliness—the black pine-forests and the 
embattled heights and the graudeur of the views from 
St. Odile, where he had first learned to love nature— 
all this romantic region had passed into the hands of 
the Germans ; and he had said that he would see it 
and Strasburg no more. The landlord and landlady 
of his humble hotel still say to the passing traveller : 
“ Le pauvre gargon, comme il 4tait content chez 
nous.” But he could not be content with Prussian 
helmets gleaming in the streets of his little town. 

He went awayllom Paris early in the year 1873, 
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travelled for some ten weeks, returned to old haunts 
in the south of Prance, and then got as far north as 
Scotland. He wrote, on his return to the line 
Bayard*; “ Henceforth, when I paint landscapes, 1 
believe that five out of every six will be reminiscences 
of the Highlands ; of Aberdeenshire, Bi*aeniar, Bal¬ 
moral, Ballater, &o. I hope to go back there again 
and again. I went with a party of fj’iends, under the 
pretext of salmon fishing,; but, unskilled as T am in 
that kind of sport (which is not easy!), I caught, as 
you may suppose, very few fish, and soon devoted 
myself exclusively to the catching of landscapos.f 1 
took a good many notes and jottings in water-colour 
—the first time I have tried that medium. I have 
employed it solely in obtaining qualities of infcntioib 
or impression ; and it is in this respect of these effects 
only that I ask your indulgence for the water-colour 
sketch which I venture to forward with this, and of 
*> which I beg your acceptance.” 

I shall touch upon Dora’s work in water-colours 
presently. He returned to Paris in 1873 to complete 
the “ Night of the Crucifixion,” and the “ Uroarri of 
Pilate’s Wife,” which had cost him much anxious 
meditation. 

* Letter to Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 

t See Colonel Teesdale's letter for full account of this expedi¬ 
tion. 
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monopolized his energies for the last fifteen years of 
*hia life, his illustrations being now subordinated to his 
painting. In 1873 he exhibited at the Salon, with the 
** Night of the Crucifixion,’* Mont Blanc from the 
Breveut,” and “A Torrent near the Grimsel.” In 1875 
ho turned from his Biblical subjects and his landscapes 
awhile to complete his Dame et Virgile visitant le 
septihne Enceinte ; but th ^^^ruant quickly returned. 
The “ Soldiers of the . and the “ House of 

A 

Caiaphas” (1875), Battle of Ascalon” (1876), 
“Ecce Homo” (lo7t), Souvenir of Loch Leven,” 
and “A View in Aberdeenshire” (1878), The “ Ascen- 
' sion '* (1879), the Falls of Garry, Perthshire,” and 
“Loch Carron” (1880)—^these, with many water¬ 
-colour drawings, and his finest pieces of sculpture, 
filled the years'^uoceeding the war down to 1880. 

“ You will find me,” he wrote' to Mr. Harford 
(Nov. 1875) “with magnificent landscapes, and at 
work upon the big picture the * Entry into Jerusa¬ 
lem,’ with which you will be prepared to find fault, 
but which pleases me entirely. This thing, vivid with 
light, is a relief to me after my scenes which fire 
nearly always dark — a reproach that has been 

' 9 * 

launched at me with good reason. I saw the Prince 
of Wales here,^nd shook hands with him on his way 
to the rdilway-^tationT-also our good Teesdale, who! 
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wa6 quite unhappy at not being of the company, ami 
who passed a few days with me.” 

While he was finishing th@ “Entry into Jcriisa* 
lem ” (1876), Mr. Harford left Paris, tand Hore wrote 
to him to say how he missed him, and wanted to turn 
to him to ask his advice, adding : “ You may boast, 
my dear friend, that your visit has enabled mo to 
settle several points—amongst others the head of 
Jesus, executed under your superintendcnco, and 
which will be, I think, a magnificent success. I have 
followed your suggestion also for Claudia Procula; t 
have drawn around her a kind of court of RomaJi 
women, which makes a very good effect.” And thou 
he says he has just heat’d of the death of TiUdy 
Stanley. “ What a sorrow’ it must cause the Dean, 
to find himself alone, after having had^for companion 
this dme (VUite and this elevated mind I Convey to 
him my sincere and affectionate sympathy.” 

But the head of the Saviour in the Prmtorium 
picture remains, on jbhe whole, the finest head of Our 


Lord Dor4 put upon canvas. There is a sacred 
mij^ty in the figure ; there is radiance and there is 
intellectual dignity in the countenance beyond any 
other approach to the unrealizable ideal I can call to 
mind. It was the result of many studies, and of the 
most earnest discussions. The reverential labour 
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lying behind the white-robed figure that is the glory 
•and inspiration of the scene, is known only to the 
few friends of the painter, who were near him through 
tho anxious years of the picture passed in the Rue 
Bayard. 
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DOR^ THE FRIEND AND COMPANION. 

Let us now turn awhile from Dord, painter and 
sculptor, to Dord the friend and companion, before 
and after the war. In the course of his career Dord 
had three ateU&rs, His first was in the Rue Monsieur 
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Le Prince, the second was built out of his mother’s 
• house; and the third was an old gymnasium in the 
Rue Bayard by the Champs Elys6es, which he turned 
into a studio. This atelier —incomparably the finest 
in Paris—was a monument that did honour to its 
owner. Not because it was admirably conceived in 
every part, and furnished, like the artist’s home, with 
an eye to comfort as well as to the harmonies; but 
because it was the realization of a dream of Dora’s 
boyhood. When the hard classical masters of the 
Rue Bonaparte turned a cold shoulder upon him, and 
oven his way to' the walls cf the Salon was not clear, 
he resolved, as ho painted valiantly in the modest 
studio which he built out from his home—afterwards 


^the great naloK. (h r^ception^ where he gave his 
pleasant Siiuday evenings and his musical so trees—that 
lie would erect his own exliibition-roora, and stand 
alone in the midst of his creations, challenging the 
criticism of the world. In the early days of our 
friendship we talked this over in the Rue St. Domi¬ 
nique, sitting near that picture of a corn-field which is 
now upon the walls of the gallery in Bond Street. 
Dora’s plan of life was formed then ; and the spacious 
work-room or hall was realized as, in the flush and 
heat of youth, he designed it. He even worked 


already beyond ^e limits of his dream. Twenty-five 
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years ago there was no thought of the Dord Gallery 
in Bond Street. 

le work done already was immense; but it had 
not yet taken all the boy out of the man. As I have 
said, you had to catch Dor6 in the rein to discover 
the humorist, the conversationalist, and at times the 
Sarcem in him. When he had, accidentally, a friend 
or two who had dropped in at the studio in the morn- 
mg, and whom, in his hearty, hospitable way, ho had 
invited to breakfast round the corner at the Moulin 
Rouge—and where could man make a better break¬ 
fast on a summer morning? —and when these 
wore familiar spirits, Dor« would toss his paint- 
covered coat aside, throw himself upon his back on a 
rug, and. before going out, let his pngs and his terriers. 
run over him, and have a rough play with him, while 
Jean held the unpamted coat ready for his master, 
ohidiug at the same time any of the dogs that threat¬ 
ened to take advantage of their master’s condescen¬ 
sion. The agility with which ho would spring to his 
feet, and execute, two or three gymnastic tours * 
/orce, singing and talking and tossing repartees the 
while, would surprise many an admirer of a genius 
that, in the manifestations of it known to the world, 
append to be wholly absorbed ip grand poetic flights. 

; In his youthful time DorC was, as wir have seen, a 

21 
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notable gymnast; and afterw-ardsi w^en'^ 

• woi;k upon one of hw immense oanyases, it , wa|i.’ 
de%litful to see . tbe .spHng and quickness 
T^bdob lie mounted his ladders," moved vfbout Ws * 
platforms, and ran dqwn tp look at h& eSept fi^m 
a distance. 

Let us follow him to, the Moulin Rouge. Never 
was the human frame filled with intenser life. I have 
known only one individual in whom the faculties of 
observation and apprehension were as acute and un¬ 
resting as those of D6r6; and that was Charles 
Dickons. It is easy to see why Dor4 delighted in the 
author of J^ickwicJe^ and. was for ever talking about 
him. Dord recognised in the great novelist powers 
akin to his own. 

JDord, however; had only fitfully that which never 
forsook Dickens, viz, the power of enjoyment, the 
delight in life, the love of laughter. But/when Dor^ 
vm in the vein, his spirits knew no bounds. His 
fund of anecdote, his humorona observatipn, hia store 


of repdingi.and, wh?^ ^as more impqrtfkht, hip stw 


of; thinking, 41 



by a nm«rveUo^^ strong • 

‘, ■'* .I*. ^ '»• 


and fmthfttl ; m4a#y> pctoimanied 'tho tato , , 
language iUitbhl48i4i fiay^jlr; 

at time$ 5 btlt 4>^|ed witJijjaPh 
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Pascal spake. Prom extravagant liveliness Dor4 
would lapse in a moment to a serious mood. This was- 
a marked peculiarity ot him, and indicated the sv/ift 
rate at which his thoughts travelled, and how deep and 
thorough was his earnestness. We were laughing our 
heartiest over an omdette aux Dord's favourite 


breakfast-dish—arid a bottle of St. Julien one morning 
at the Moulin, when one of the party, a forlorn 
failure in art, to whom Dord had been a true friend, 
talked about some whimsical experience of his when 
he was studying anatomy in the hospitals. 

Dord^s face grew grave as he listened. The jest 
passed by him j but the anecdote drew recollections to 
the surface of his mind; and he began to talk about 
the necessity of studying the figure from its innermost 
recesses. The old artist would not agree with him; 
whereupon Dord reiterated his assertion, and clenched 
it by bringing his fist smartly upon the table, and 
repeating his old way of putting the question, « Si; 
il faut fourrer ja main dedans.” 


ij^Wh^ tjlre' laughed at the force of the expression, 

: wmcfc I had heard before in London, Dord fell into a 

t^yertoy and ton eyes seemed , to bo wandering over 

^ s^nes.; Pto be broke suddenly, 

while ringing for the cigars H 

it tQ Bon, in that rich, 

21 * 
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sympathetic voice which only his intimate Mends have 
‘heard. 

These gossips with old companions were Dor4's 
delight. He went into “ the world.” He was to be 
seen on first nights at the theatre; he was a steady 
frequenter of the, opera; and, in the season, he was 
at tbo great official receptions, the embassy festivities, 
and the most brilliant of the private mr^es; but he 
was not fond of society, for the sufficient reason that 
it interfered with his art. Although, through a long, 
hot evening, he would take nothing more than* a 
couple of glasses of water, the heat and the crowd 
and the talk told upon him; and he wanted a cool, 
refreshed braiu and a steady pulse at six o’clock in 
^tbe morning. His pleasure was his quiet evening at 
homo, talk in the company of a few cultivated friends 
—he affected the society of doctors particularly—and 
music among musicians, as Alboni, Duprey, &c., 
and without an audience of mere toilettes. 

I have already remarked that Gustave Dor4 was, 
chiefly, a solitary man. Since he was a boy, and the 
delight of that Bohemian club of men of genius, 
where art ^d song, and wit and humour, filled the 
laughing hours in the caveau behind Notre Bame de 
Lorette, it is doubtful whether he has ever been se^ 
in a ca/l He diiights in saying tlmt he lives tB 
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life o£ an Arab. Plain living and high thinking arc 
his choice, albeit all forms of luxury are at his coin-* 
mand. During the twenty-five years I knew him ho 
lived in his mother’s house, in the Rue St. Dominii[uc 
St, Germain; in the midst of the ministries, em¬ 
bassies, and sombre hotels of the old aristocracy, ft 
was here that it was delightful to see him. 

You passed under a great gateway, peculiar to the 
quarter, across the yard, up a broad staircase to a 
spacious apartment, graced with French taste in the 
hangings and the furniture; but having, suporadded, 
that air of quiet and comfort which distinguishes a 
well-appointed English home. You saw that all those 
perfect appointments, these masses of curious and 
beautiful things, these artful fillings up of corners 
with valuable nicknacks, and this crowding of trea- 
sures upon the walls, woj'o the long result of time. 
The story of many quiet, happy, active years lay, 
plain reading, before you. The folios, books, and 
albums; the musical instruments, the proofs and 
finished plates, the costly presents—tributes from 
far and near, from strangers and from loving hands ; 
the pug superbly cushioned in a corner by the arm¬ 
chair of the lady of the house, whose loving spirit 
fbOowed every footstep of the illustriods son (as much 
a. boy to‘her. then as when he tripped home daily 



: ETOiift Oharl^pa^ii^; 

l)d^6 hin^lf, who camo^fort^dftomVaEvirni^rsai^ 

lim ia g^aet you, a peiicil iti pho^and and a 
in, feho otiier,—^mado a delightful inapresiaj|ii on iho 
mind ofw the viaitor. Bor^ h# %ohi in lik addrese* 
the detethonkl oourfcesips,of tho, cOhvpntipnal Ftenj^- 
man., His face brightened swiftly as Biokensk nsed»: 
and he got quickly through the Or meeting,- 

to touch theS subject on which his Yehement, un¬ 
resting mind was bent. If hi were in a sad or 
moody temper you would see and feel it at. once, as 
he led you to his work-^placb; for he must get on 
with his work while he talks. If he had a grievance 
or a wrong, you would know it..- He was uipaj^le 
of concealment,. , He ifcould throw down pencil or 
bruth or graver,, toss his hair back, and give you, in 
a burst of anger^ all that was upon his mind« But 
the storm vras short,, .and was , generally 


Sudden r^fOrenoo to a pipt^^ in,i)jH)|^ ^ 


idea u# 



f or soi^ sketoh oaiight.ttp from 
the inounta^ of pap^^|:i&6ks, 

^..whicii;;^!*© api^^dJ|i|oh,a, 

. i; - I - 5: Ov' ‘ If'" •, , . ' - r „ . ,• ‘ ^ \ 
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opinion hie ba^ res^ He was thankful 

ioc^va aug^^iibn; if., him his fine, peno- 

®y«s were hie drawing and fixed 

’•' V' '.' ■ / -f t'' ' '' ’■ •'( ' ' ■ • .' 

y;\5*s ea*rneBiines9 never knew 
ahatemeiaipHe hM: in an extraordinary , degree 

f 4hioh l^rd Lyttbn hiis called the best majesty in 
in^f 06 that you epnld seldom tempt him out of 
the realnas of art. It was his work and his play. 
Bor^^s great liondon trouble was that he could not 
get the eariy cafS-^auikU which he had at home, as 
he set to work at six o^clock in the morning* Care¬ 
less busy-bodies have been wont to talk about the 
extraordinary rate ,at which he produced picture and 
^Uftra^pn; the fact heing that the,, sustained power 
with which he codM jaBdUr, beyond that of any 
artist of the age. I called^ in . the Hue St. Dominique 
one aiorhing, and fofind that Dord was not at work 
• ‘in: Bi^n^>oom.j us to the 

-top '<^ tha hbuBe,Therej, ahut in an attic, he was 
bendipg over the opf^ plate of the ISTeophyto. 
waa finishing: his first great etching. Against 


IraU^; ' two. rj^jBCted plates, each ^ nearly 

' •. said, .the etcher. *♦ You 

^vi thfi keys of the Mailer v 
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in Bond Street at night, that he might be able to 
go there and have some hours in the morning at 
one of his pictui’es, before anybody, save the market- 
gardeners, was stirring. He had been many hours in 
his Httle studio at home in the Rue St. Dominique, 
before he sallied forth, past the old Corps L4gislatif, 
across the Place de la Concorde, to his great atelier 
in the Rue Bayard. 

The generosity and warmth with which he acknow¬ 
ledged the least tribute paid to his geuius were mani¬ 
fested in letters like the following, addressed to 
me in October 1879:— 

“ Mv DEAU JaiUloLD, 

“ Above, behold the beautiful portrait of 
your friend, taken while he was reading the glorious 
page of which he has the honour to find himself the 
object. The roses of modesty invado his countenance, 
which will bo suffused for many hours with this incar¬ 
nate emblem of the happy emotions and overflowing 
jubilations of self-esteem en fete. It is enough to 
make one succumb to the sin of vanity from which 
you declare me to be exempt. Three portraits in 
this tone would make me lose the * unspoilt * and 
the ‘unconventional* with, which your peh htto in- 
veilted me, and Jffohange these gifts for Byronian 

j, % 
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fatuity and personatism. Be this as it may, I pro¬ 
mise that I shall never present myself to you in these* 
new colours, but always as you have known mo, 
which is something less eraMtant^ is it not so ? than 
an orgmillmx. You pay me, my dear friend, the 
great compliment of saying that success has always 
left me unchanged, in the midst of so many contrary 
examples; and I shall endeavour to remain as 
before, even after the ovation you have raised to 
me, and which is a success. Still, a little time ago, 
I felt a peacock-tail growing upon me as a lady trans¬ 
lated and read to me the Review. In a word, my 
dear Jerfold, 1 should like to be able to borrow your 
style for a quarter of an hour, in or<^ • to convoy to 
you the pleasure the generous lines your friendship 

r 

has devoted to me have given me. Thanks also for 
having thrown out a few words about the Shakspeare. 

I am at the same diapason in regard to this ; and I 
am organizing my affairs so that I may be able to 
give to this great subject the greater part of my 
time. No doubt even next winter I shall have some 

I 

results I shall be able to show. 

“ I returned only yesterday from passing six entire 
weeks in that enchanting region called Glion, the 
Bighi Vaudois.* Didn’t you tell me you were there 

' '' ' * We wer^ to< have met there in the following autumn. 
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li^t .,:jear ? . I found inyself in pl^sant 
^nidng some distinguished countrynaoii. of 
, clep^ynjen, doctors, &c. I should- hjave boon troll 
looked after, ypu see, if denth had threaten^, me*, 
The mornings and all the wet days were given up 
to my lucubrations on Shakspeare. The amount of 
paper,! blackened cannot be described ; but it is cer¬ 
tain that in a short time my Glion rooln assumed 
the aspect of that in the Bath Hotel which you 
describe. It tvas, perhaps, even worse. The work of 
departure was heavy, when I came to arrange the 
masses of paper, and I thought I should never get 
through with it. 

“ Thanks again, and a hundred times. *I hope to 
^say all I have written, and more, over the ragout of 
omelette and kidneys, for- which I have, it seems, a 
remarkable weakness,” 


Directly I r^hed Paris he sent Jean to ineet me 
with a ch^ry menage: “Here is a auliny day,**'-his ■ 
message rad, “ for the smiling bouquets ot the Moulih ;: 
]^U^. Come;attw^lye^ and we will bre^ast.**^ 1 / 

• Jt was dhif dds^ laeet .in iMs! ^y when i ^ 

in Pdria* ’ Jean' wbmf come ^th a irmpid Wordirbid ' ^ 

V N.i' V ^ ‘ '' < /‘'^r V*^'! V 

. wri th in 1 ^f1 * wwiSa 
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• ;gljBa$anfc Ufctle Dpfcei Ifo me; and most of thorn 

are cheorsr in tone* Eteii one, dated May 1880, 
betrays a lively mood, albeit the great cloud was 
gathering over his home that was to make him a sad 
‘ man evermore. 

. '^AU right!” it rah;: ‘^Sunday at half-past eleven, 
i shall expect you. Reopening of the Moulin Rouge, 

I ‘ ' 

and resumption of our conversation. — Yours, G. 
DoEi.” 

The conversation was, as usual in that year, about 
Shakspeare, and the best form to be given to it. 
Dor6 strongly inclined to my opinion, that the work 
should appear in separate plays; so that each issue 
would be a separate and: complete book. I urged this 
form of publication, moreover, because I thought it 
would moderate the rate of the artist’s work, and 
lessen his anxiety. 

The foUowing letter, is offered as an illustration 
of his method of correspondence, and as a specimen 
of his humed oaligraphy- 
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Among Jii$ intimate Xiondon friends J)or6 
ranl^ed C/oldnel ^‘eesdale* Their friendship is admir¬ 
ably described by Colonel Teesdale in the follbwino* 


“My first acquaintance with Custave I)ord must 
have commenced about the year 1869, or probably 
somewhat before. At all events he was then in 
London, beginning to make studies for the work 


which you wrote and he illustrated. J was able to 
show him some small civilities, and the acquaintance 
so commenced soon became a very great and intimate 
friendship. At that tike I was in the habit of going 
to Scotland every year when possible, to fish amongst 
all the beautiful scenery of tho Deeside; and it seemed 
to' me that no one would appreciate it more than 
Bor A He was not,, however, an easy man to get 
away from hib milieu^ and it took a long time to 
determine him. At last we made a bargain that if I 
went to pay- him a visit in Paris he would return with 


me to London and then obme to Scotland, 

: “1 was received at his mother's house in the Eue 
Biia^t Bonnhiq^ with tbe greatest hospitality, and 






B. IBtli July> 1888 , 
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yi ty p^^leg^ W ayti^g what hia^meatio W 
flij iiear motW iad a perfeoi ctty .% 
fampiis son, a«id treated Ws every want as '4 he wo^ 
8ti|;a child. Their love for one anp^er was'very J 
touting, and as Gustave’s imagination was alwa|s;>r ^ 
the gallop he never, s^pmed to think or care for >he 
wants of every-day life. He used fo put on. -^he 
olothPs that were most comfortable, eat at apy 'titne 
that%e felt hun^y, and drink wine and water if he 
should be thirsty. At the'same time nothing could 
be good enough for his friends. When the Sundays 
came there was always a riumon of intimate friends, 
and after dinner there was an adjournment to his 
home studio, where he used to make his drawings and 
sket^es, bdt 'sSd hot paint. I . reeoUeot that once 
^liih we arrived at the rpoin there was a large canvas 
there representing a man rhanging. ThP^^place for 
' the face £tbd been put out, and hia bid servant Jean 
had itberted his pnrh in "the orifice. The effect was 
^Qtflsquej and affor that canvaa h^ beep 
played Vith enough four or flve more were brought 
in suc^sibni babh\|bor© ridiculbu^^^ than the other, 

and the to furnish^thfi^^^ 

were ' expbUelit. 
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;^ways In a strang^, weird way peculiar % himself.* 
I took that? lye ki^ew a note ; but lie had 09 m-' 
^et© m^tery of the i:ustrument» and often when ho 
was tired of painting in the Eue Bayard he would 
taliD^^p his fiddle and play until he felt rested. 

spite of all the immense amount of work that 
be produced he never seemed to apply himself steadily 
to any one subject, but rather to keep several in hand 
at the same time. Painting, illustration, and sculp¬ 
ture were all in hand at once. I was once with him 
in his studio about two o’clock, when, seeing a new 
canvas he said: ‘Let us make a picturri ’; and 
before darkness came he had composed nearly the 
whole of ‘ The Orusadei’s,’ such as you. may see it now. 
Of course I speak only of the charcoal sketch. That 
is a fair illustration of how quickly he could embody 
his ideas. At other times I have seen him working 
most laboriously on wood-blocks, and going into the 
minutest details—particularly in the Orlando Fwrioao. 

“ When I prevailed upbn him to come to Scotland 
with me, we travelled from Paris to London together ; 


.. He i^lined to the sentimental and tender. He waii fond of 
‘ Sti^ttss* waltzes, saji^ing there was a certain melanchol;^ that at- 
. tjtacted' him. His ear was sensitive and corr^t; and he soon threw 
a seoond tothing he l^rd with skill and precision; and his 
, knowledge of music was ^iteasive, as he would prove when bo 
gave an idle hour to ‘^pumpter.’’’ 


22 
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dtid in the fir^t da)^s of April 1879 left by steamer lor 
*Abordi><m. i had not, until then, had an idea tHt 
my friend had snch a horror of the sea, h ^and$ 
vat/iie, he used tu call it* Our passage was good 
enough, but for some fonr-and-twenty hours poor 
Dor^ remained in his berth and would not be oom- 
forU'd. Between Aberdeen and Ballater thot'e is 
already some tolerably good seenery to be seen from 
the Docsido Rjtilwny, and from Ballater to Braemar 
is one of the most In lutiful drives hi Scotland; but 
to all this Dor f an unabh to attend through com- 
plote prostration, lie. 'lowovor, soon recovered when 
w«' wviv ;d our jiUirn- y*s end, and was enthusiastic 
tibout t)»o wildiK's^ and beauty of the country* The 
, salmon fishing t*n*iicd out to bo a {perfect failure ; and 
otter two<>i ihreo attempts he ijuite gave it up and 
ooimpiod himsrlf with his skotch-book. I was fishing 
then on Colonel Faa|uharson's water, and two of his 
stalkers, ^audy MoClaren and AnR««» were constantly 
wit h ns. Before we loft Bord made admirable like* 
nesses of them in pencil and gave them to the good 
old fellows* by whom they were very much prised* 
Ilis tiook, fittm one end to the other, was filled in on 
incredibly short space of timei for as soon os wnoame' 
home and had dined be we^ld spend two Or 
hours in finishing tho memoranda be bad mode dilling 
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«he day with water-colours, ink, or anythin, that 
«»t »o.r il „ ^ “" “• 

.1 ,« (ran ta. ™pa A«d., h. ,1 

'^"“0^““ «< u. ■». «d ™. J“t 

With wonderful fidelity. ^ 

*'®‘’ l«»'^ng Braemar wo went to Ballator ■ 
Balmoral and Abergeldie on the way. DorJ 

and many were the discnssions that took place every 
evening ; a„d if we wearied of them Dord would borrow 
ddle and play about the village and on the bridge 
to the great delight of the country.people. 

• It was somewhat difficult to follow Dor^ i„ con 
y^on. though at times he was very brffliant and 

buoe’S’t^' fertile that when 

elWi ' I a that interested him he 

;e^or,te^ it in. such a way. and built up I, 

upon it, that one could hardly follow 

^ that no remark or 

weie determined Z 

fe^ve entered any 

M* 


.*S 


w '.''A' - 
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troubles for bimsclf in that way, and, on the whole, 
was not what we should call a happy man. One of 
his gr^test griefs was the want of appreciation shown 
to him by his countrymen. Nothing would have given 
him more real satisfaction than to have had real auc- 
008 S in Paris; but for various reasons this was always 
denied to him. Tie lived too much in a world apart 
from anycli<jiic>—too much alone; he was too original, 
and produced ’Vvork of every kind without keeping to 
one ftpi^cialihL Jealousy of every kind was the result, 
not only in Franco but in England; and the dread 
of liaving a pit^turo of his refused was the reason 
why no work of his ever appeared at the Royal 
Academ V • 

“ * Je scaia ce quo je vau\,’ was a common phrase of 
his own; but over-sensitiveness was his weakness. 
Apart from the artistic side of his character, no more 
genial, unaffected, kinder man ever lived. He could 
be like a hoy, full of life and spirits, when the cares 
of his career were forgotten; and he was the truest 
and most thoughtful of all friends. Nothing seemed 
to escibpe his memory. We oon^esponded regularly 
for years. His letters were jugt like the man, full of 
feeling 63^ thought lor others, and ut the same time 
full of ftenoy aiA considerable humour, The death of 

^his toother, and shortly afterwards the death (rf 
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old servant Jean, were blows from which he never 
seemed to recover. We never met after that, as I 
had my own troubles at homo ; and when I was last 
in Paris he was travelling and trying to bring himself 
to face the lonely life he would have to lead in the 
big house of the Rue St. Dominique, without the care 
and love he had been so accustomed to all his life. 

“ I lost my mother on the 30th Decomber last 
(1882), and Dor4, who loved her well, sent a magnifi¬ 
cent wreath from Paris to be placed on her coffin, with 
such a letter as only the truest and most affectionate 
of friends could write. Before those flowers had 
quite faded I heard, to my horror one morning, that 
my dear friend had gone too. No one who know him 
well failed to lovo him. One could see that in the. 
small circle of his intimates at his home and from the 
devotion ot those who were nearest to him and knew 
him best. 

“I fear that I have given you too personal a 
description of my acquaintance; but the fact is that 
it is beyond my power to describe fully all that there 
was in such an exceptional nature. 1 have never 
known anyone with whom I could compare him, as 
his mind was as original as all the work that he 
produced.” 






CHAPTER XXL 

THE BBATH OB MADAME DOR^. 


In the winter of, 1881 Grusiaye Por6 lost his mother; 

he never recovered from the shook. 

’ • . / , 


f t f > . 

“I have been so crUelly absorbed, d^r friend, for 
the last three Vreeks,** Dor^ ViTote to me (March 25, 
1881), “that I have tfot been able to answer ydnr 
first letter, and I am also late in thanking you for 
your second. 1 thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for the atfectiohate letter you wrote to me when 
you heard of my awful misfortune. .1 am thoroughly 
prostrated, and, alas! thoroughly alone; and I hardly 
know how to subfnit to tho hai^ law which, however, 
spares none of iis. 

“ Sihoe I was born ft had nevOr oOased to live at 


the side of that tende^est, mb^ devoted, 

S-f ‘ . - " / ’ ’ V " V ' 

of iaothm^^ I had liyed' for a Teyy JopjJ : 
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^nd fcho old maxim which makes work the grand 
restorer but p««‘tly true. 

:** At the time when, you wrote to me about Shak- 
Speare* I was at mj* dyiiig mother^s bed-side, and it 
Would have been impossible for me to string two 
ideas toget^ri My reply on this subject, cher ami, 
is that I should be afraid, and should consider it 
rather unskilful, to show any . part of my Slmkspeare 
illustrations; before I was prepared. to enter into 
serious negociations. Since this exhibition* would be 
announced with some Sclat, and much commentary in 
the press, the bloom would be taken off them, even 
if the general judgment were favourable; while, if 
the criticisms were unfavpi|rable or mildly favourable, 
' the consequences would be disastrous. All the charm 
' of the unknown, the unpublished, would be broken. 
;If this be nob your opinipii, I regret that I think 
, in this way; but it is after mature reflection that 
I feel cothpelled to abstain., 

; ^ f* I am, highly flattered at having been invited to 


. l^ke part iji this exhibition,* and beg you to convey 
^ wf #aaks to; these gentlemen. , 


amh for your kind thoughts* 


f'- -' , - < I 

S drawiags refapriag to Slialt- 

, Sirttford-oa-Avon. 
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To Oauon Harford he wrote on the morning of 
his mother’s funeral:— 

“She is no more, dear friend: I am alone. She 
is dead—my tender and venerable mother—dead, 
after a long and oruol agony; and this morning, in 
a few hours, I shall follow her to her last resting- 
place. I am without strength, and I don’t know 
how to submit to the hard law which, however, 
spares none of us. A black abyss seems to lie 
before me.” 

He never took heart, however, to cross the Channel 
that year; nor was he destined to cross it again. 

I received the following note from him in June 

(24th) 

• 

“ I have just written to the Lord Mayor to excuse 
myself for to-morroxv. I have explained to him that 
the very bad state of my health prevents my making 
the journey to accept his amiable invitation. I am 
really prostrated by the vicissitudes of my recent life, 
and the pei’plexing organization of my new condition 
—all solitude and mourning. As soon as 1 am 
delivered from' the sickness which keeps me here, 1 
will go and pass a few days in London, and chat 
a little with you. that it will by the cmd 

: I even lo6.^ forward to it. Have the 
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goodness to reiterate vivA voce to the Lord Mayor 
my regrets. Until yesterday I thought I might bo 
able to come, but my neuralgia has returned with 
redoubled force, and I must not think of it.” 

On the New Year’s Day of 1882 he wrote to me 
as usual;— 

“ Let me address to you in my turn, c/ier ami^ all 
my affectionate wishes for you and yours in the new 
year, and thank you for your kind remembrances. 
I hope that before half the year is over you will 
see disappear the last traces of the disease which has 
tired you so long, and that you will live even to 
forget it. 

“For myself, I say good-bye, without regret, to a 
year in which the cruellest of trials has been inflicted' 
on me, without counting many others—for misfor¬ 
tunes, like certain sinister animals, come in troops. 
I try, however, to be hopeful. You know that I 
am not wanting in courage. I have always loved 
a battle (le combat), and I shall love it to the end. 
—Cordially yours, G. DobI.” 

► Miss Amelia B. Edwards said to Dor^ that his 
mother was like one of the sybils of the Sistine 
■ Chapel, “ Or like a Hebrew prophetess,” he sharply 
answered. a la iite juive” Dor^ was right. 
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Afte^ his mbther^s death he wrote (May 1881) to 
the same lady: “ You truly sketch in words the noble, 
features and the sweet sympathetic smile of her for 
whom I weep. And, indeed, there was in her face 
a simple dignity and an attractive affability which 
commanded the homage of all who knew her,’* 

I had sent h^m a copy of my life of George Oruik- 
shank, which I had dedicated to him; arid he had 
heard of a heavy bereavement I had suffered. On 
the 5th of April (1882) he wrote to mo:— 

“ Your parcel, m-ou ch-er ami^ has reached me almost 
at the same time as your letter ; but before all thanks 
let me express to you the sincere and affectionate 
sympathy I feel for you at> the cruel loss you have 
just suffered. You had not yet, if my memory serves 
me, paid your tribute to that painful .experience in 
life—^the loss of a child—the only drawback, to my 
mind, of the married condition; and that which stands 


to so many men as an excuse for hardening into 
celibates. It is bad enough little creatures 

who have been able only to lisp a few words; but that 


which must shatter jur strength, and iriake our heart 
revolt,, is to see the child who has become our friend, 
and reciprocated the care and aftection we have 


lavmhed on him, pass us, at the ;inomnht:wW; $ 

'« • * i-’w r'^ ^‘1 

the book of ^ijth hope was 
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sight. 1 beg you to convey to Madame Jerrold my 

affectionate condolenop, and my exhortations to take 

, ' ' ' ' ''' ’ 

V, courage in the . days of .mourning. 

have just been looking over, with keen interest, 
your two volumes on Cruikshank. It is admirably 
done, and got ^ up, and it cannot fail to command 
success. There is in Cruikshank an inspiration so 
essentially English, and he has so charmed three or 
four generations that this work appears to be one 
which had the best mism d'etre. It appears in good, 
well-measured time after his death. 


I need.iiot tell you how touched and flattered I 

, , " ifc 

, am by your dedication. I thank you once again. 

' t 

, I have read the preface and what you say of our 

V 

bid recollections (in this I am always English) of 
Boulogne, and of our gambols with Ingram on the. 
sands 0 me mtgUam I 0 lee beaux vingUam I Neither 
you nor I thought, in those days, of days of mourn¬ 


ing, of ^luresi of sorrows. Only many years later 
; ^8 reflect that we must learn a little philosophy; 

wo^bre ignorant of the mjpim of the ancient 
.sage oi the last, * To Jite is to » others die,* or of 
tOther,;' Suf eHug is the end oftiy oienee. * 
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I went across, to Paris lo see him shortly after the 
receipt of this letter* I found him? perched on his 
scaffolding working at the ** Vale of Tears.*’ ^e ran 
down the steps, threw his arms about me, embr^ed' 
me, and said, “ Chef ami, how you must have 
suffered! *' . 


In his New Tear’s letter to his friend Canon Har-' 
ford, written in December 1882 , only a few weeks 
before his death, we find him still desponding. 

As for myself, I say good-bye without regret to 
the most fatal of years in which I have known only 
disappointnaeiits and sorrows. Since the death of my 
mother it is always the same thick cloud tiiat hangs 
over my existence ; and in spite of much courage I 
have often despaired.^ 

“ I am finishing the picture, the ‘ Vale of Tears * 
C Come untd:Me *), whi<fii must reach London soon. I 
have been hindered by the execution of the monument 


of Alexaudro Dumas, whichbit, 
a conddcrablfi. aSsw. It doubtless bo eiected 
next It is, assui^ly, the. gr^test c^t I 

hate made in iny lBe.'’' ; 

It ^as the gi^test) ilke last,, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

aOSTAVK DOfilS THE SnniiPTOR, 



It was in the back kitchen 
of the little house in Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster (the resi¬ 
dence of Canon Harford), that 
G-nstave Dor6 first took clay in 
hand, and tried his skill in the 


plastic art. He endeavoured 
to realize a head df the Saviour, after a discussion ho 


had been holding with his reverend friend. Ho pro¬ 
duced a vigorous, but a rough and harsh work, that 
was left to crumble in the back garden; but it had 
served to open to the artist a fresh field for his 
imi^nation. It rejoiced his spirit as it had been 
rejoiced ^hen he first'played ■with the etching needle; 
Ujdlf'when he went back to Paris he parted off. a 
comer of the stu-^o in the Bue Bayard, and applied 
; Ip ^ niasl^ of fee sculptor’s material. and 










OF dOb^. 


J ' . V ' ‘ /J ‘ * 

ti^tmqiie. a tei^ fMe h/s kept 

sanotuBa for sculpture closed^- Bb p^&nt ’HBud 

labouring to ^^jquire skill o^er tbe clay. 

slowly. The subjects vfoir sculpture oro^tled lip^kr 
Mm. He must ha^ an original idea to embody betee 
be could work with fervour*’ The ideas were formed 
only too'plentifully* creating, that haste to realisse 
which marred imaPy of his wOrksi 
But just as, in his later day, Dor4 proved by con¬ 
stant progi’ess in manipulative skill, Bnd the refine¬ 
ments of light and shade and colour, that there Was 
the stuff of a perfect painter in him, both in oil and 
aquarelle, he gave promise, even in the brief years 
of bis labours - with clay, of rai^e, iex^llph^Ce iis a 
Sculptor. His mastery of drapery-^buspicuous in his 
lightest and earliest Work^was U potent help to the 
sculptor, as was made manifest -m llis . g of 
Glory,” Mb Kight,” and and Lbye.^ It 

wa^Cin 137;I, when he %st;;^liibit^; 
waterwlour sketchessc itaf fie S^u: 

as a scolptorf...abd:.M ;l878;:;h»7s‘e^^dvi^fl^^ 

Tvto^i* iiif h/sekAirrsi'Th. "thAi’ loif 


the 
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thread of life. The critics who had scoffed at the 
painter could not but bow to the genius of the* sculp- 
tor. The piece was a striking success^ and it remains 
famous. M. Claretio said of it that the two figures 
are superbly modelled, and are arranged with infinite^ 
^ art. Atropos is a figure, noble and mysterious, it is 
difficult to forget. In the same corner from which 
this work had proceeded Bord designed and elaborated, 
among minor works, his monster vase for the Uni¬ 
versal Exhibition of the following year (1878). His 
group of Glory pressing Ambition to her breast, her 
hand covered with palm-leaves, and a dagger under 
them, his beautiful design for a chandelier, his “ Bcce 
Homo ” (hung in the salon carrS of the National 
Exhibition), and his “ Orlando Furioso,*’ made 1878 a 
year oi prodigious toil, but also of great reward to the 
artist. He appeared at once as painter, aquarelliste, 
sculptor, and illustrator, and in each department with 
some of his best work. His Vase —the form of ** the 
bigvbellied bottle *’ or wine-flask of Italy—called the 
** Vine,*’ was an extraordinary tour de force. It is the 
poem of the grape, expressed in the most marvellous 

* t 

varieties of Cupids £^nd' BacchahaliBn processions, 
fauns and satyrs,, and Hebes and wantons, intertwined 
with the tortuous vine, and graced with its delica^ 
leaves and fruit; from the base, where Cupids chase 
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tlie spiders from the roots, or raise tlieraselvub 
ladder-fashion to steal the ripe bunches, (o the 
“ beaded brim,” at vv^hich the voluptuaries of the cup 
arc grouped. Here 

A Hobe of coloatj'al 

Poxirs tbo rich droppings of thi> gr.ip', ' 

and there Pilenus tipples and ogles. The movement, 
the life, the infinite variety of it, and, above all, the 
charm, the grace, and the vigour of the treatnunit of 
these tumbled hosts of figures, compose a monu¬ 
mental piece of sculpture that is absolutely original 
in conception, and of masterly force tliroughont us 
regards the execution. The Municipality ol Pans 
proposed to buy it, but did not. It cannot fail, 
however, to find a national site. Had Sirasliurg 
remained in the hands of Franco, 1 lord’s native* town 
would have undoubtedly secured it. To him, how¬ 
ever, it brought only a very heavy outlay, and a year’s 
unrequited labour, and in the end a heart-burning 
that lasted long; for, at the close of the Universal 
Exhibition, his friends saw, with disgust, that he was 
not in the list of those to whom honours had been 
awarded. The omission was repaired, through the 
energetic intercession of M. Paul Halloa and other 
influential friends; but the remembrance of the 

sH^t he bad suffered remained and rankled at the 

23 
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M'h^' NtSlioiiately. I^' 1879 

Love nogreaa 

:8®>T>ent. The Men is- 

,.v a^iBft wa it ^Wdied with skin and vimnr 

h^tf alpisa, of self ^hilo' the 
. a^ent ^Ra ,uj>fro 5 h h# feet, ahd*tlie devotion with 
wh,oh sRe holde her: babe «oft ,an' Um^ she oah 
- ®^6t«h, tell the story with force. ' 

:;: fh.lffiO Dbr^ exhibited > Ifnaone," in 1881 « group 
mboM^ Ohriatianit^ anddn 1882 hia atatuo (-La 

Carlo, theatre. 

-■_^ fheae, with .his-of “ Ganymede,’’ 

Preee^ ,m:magnm. opu,, which. 
fWPOght the work of hie 

his' owls. :«re 
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liim. Taken together with the few itiiportanfe and 
successful pieces of sculpture ho had given to the* 
world, they helped to show the world, over the 
heads of his grudging critics—usually more anxious 
to exhibit their own esprit than to do justice to tlio 
many-sided creative artist—that in the illustrator of 
Dante and Don- Qauotet and the Bible^ the painter 
of the ** Neophyte *' and ** Francesca,” and tho 
powerful etcher, there was the making of an original 
and powerful sculptor. 

This general conviction, confirmed by tho group 
that held the place of honour in tho Salon, led to tho 
incident in Dora’s life which was destined to mark 
and dignify its close. 



t ^ 8pe$|k 6t|^S 
vk: a&:,0£ 

if :ii: jqit^nKiieid 

i d . Iff 0<dd ' 

33af oldest aad 
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ritas, fciia whole life;, and heVer 

BBgrossed a chill Novombeu 

' 18S% we talked about th^ now studio he was 

..by the Mbuoeau, over our breakfast at 
wbitW migrated, after the final 

Velc^g of the MouHh; Bouge. ^ He’was sad, and oom- 
, usual, t^at since his mother’s death lie 

had led a Jonely life, - He talked about marriage, and 
then, with one of his . swift transitions from shadow 
to Sunlight, h^ /^etched,. in rapid and vigorous 
phrases, lull of/obserratibh and humour, the disad- 
of a B^an of sfifty entering Upon .matrimony 
a'ybuhg'girl;:. yras le^en tnore. energetic 
t^en he came to, the picture of a reasonable marriage 
',,'wii^‘a;.peraon of snk^ age: /phat woUld not suit 
him^/ Bn attendant,*? he broke off, ** let us smoke.*' 
4dd he ahd, while his dreaming eyes 

B^d^ed ovepv ]^^ he talked about his 

:’elilbr we had been 

rb^iAncj^ in Ids' stndjk> ; autumn travels in the 
i1?S^'#lSs:^d\the;Sh®tid^ -made; and then of 


and Pyrenefin 
io ■ him. The idea, 
eipon him.”:. \Bttt 
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that momoht orowde were gathered day before 
Qoupil 8 window in the Avenue de I’Opera, gazing at 
an Alpine scone by him, and I reminded him o! this; 
but he shook his head, and then cast the sul^eot 

away with--What do they think of French politics 

in London?” He listened carelessly and absently 
while I told him in a few words. Then he said, " An 
artist should keep to his art, and have no political 
opinions. I hold myself aloof. I am neither 
Bepublican, nor Orleanist, nor Bonapartist. What 

do these gentlemen who' do us the honour of govern-, 
ing us oaro about art P 


Not once in the course of our morning did he laugh, 
or sing a snatch from an opera, as his vront was when 
in fair health and spirits. He was not the Dor^ of 
happy times, when in the studio he would throw down 
his palette and stand before his work, while he trifled 
with his violin, or played with his dogs, or the pair of 
superb eagles which were in a vast cage in a comer. 
There was dejection in his mien. Jean, his old 


.sery^t; who 'could stretch a picture or reduce it, 
put everythii^ to his hmid; compel frame-saakers and' 
packers to ^ punotnaVroil up a picture, and watch,: 
hfe wage’s,till,bedrtiise—Jeati. ■ 

'Wwdoiw-'gu^t^if 

'^rd:}had' ,|>s/'|i' liy' sick"'iB:',«»eCi^iI;. 



DBATH, 




conoi^rgerie at the entrance of the studio, and when 
he died had buried him, ordering every detail of the* 
simple ceremony himself. It was a great trouble to him, 
and he went away to the Pyrenees last autumn for 
rest and change directly it was all over, leaving Jean’s 
widow and her children in their littlo dwelling, and 
having arranged for the future of the eldest boy 
in the navy.* 

We were to have met on our autumn holiday, in 
Switzerland; and I called at the studio to make 
arrangements. Madame Jean, in black, opened the 
door and followed me, as I. wont to see what Dore 
had left upon his easels. Where was Jean ? was my 
first question—^was he with his master? The poor 
woman burst into tears, and told me her Jean was 
gone. She was astonislied Monsieur Dor^ had not 
' written to tell me. And then, between her bursts of 
sobbing, she gave me a description of Dord*s good¬ 
ness to her husband that was a noble, unaffected 
. tribute of most respectful love to the great man she 
and Jean had served throtighout their married life. 

' 'There has been already criticism, more than enough, 

, bl;Itor^’s work. There has been much ignorant and un- 
' commentary on this conscientious and most 


V . 




* villrhe haii nmply proTid^kl for his old servant, and tor 
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all sidos as lu, 


her ^es. the 
^ that no angry 
■;.> M her husband and his 

^ Ws serwee to 

,:. ; .hw «j,p^ 

. *aai^ to Mon^ae sfa^lt W we were married, 

, and: all o«r &i|dr^ jhaya bwa bom W II est a* 
, Aod.,nbw;J nthi^’l^Tfef^iSm • for,I. cannot do 

-:, .^rSl'pdbr Jeto-b: '5e fobstflud aotneboily 

.- ^0 } b^t. be saysi .ho will-n^r find another Jean.” 

when I mentioned hie old 
r.,■ .^^h. ]|ii-} « The woellenS man! ” he 


what te 

delightful traits in his 

|^^i^^:^^!^fe''l^^P-»t.wa8 ln 1884^ '' 

house in'tlie 
hou^ itt 'which:be 

^ pp^-; 
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genei’aily an upward cast j regular features* but weak 
lor a man regards nose and mouth; a broad and 
solid brow, over which the long straight hair fell 
here and there, uncombed; made up a presence fair 
and pleasant to see. When he laughed there was 
malice in the lines of the mouth, but the eyes were 
of the merriest. He was in an artist/s blouse, and 
seated at a long sloping bench upon which sonic 
twenty wood-blocks were ranged. He worked while 
he talked, moving from one block to another, 
apparently to refresh himself with a change of subject. 
He was illustrating for his first patron Philippon, and 
was already famous as the illustrator of HaMais 
and the Conteff DrOlatiqiiefi, But oven then he was 
preparing to soar beyond the illustrator, and had 
determined to win laurels as a painter. Under the 

a 

maternal roof was his studio also in those days, and 
he was engaged upon several battle-pieces, drawn 
with vigour, but crude in colour and coarse in execu¬ 
tion, In this resolve, of which ho talked to me after- 
' wards so often, so long, and so earnestly, he never 
faltered, albeit he was buffeted by the classical 
mediocrities, and assailed by their scribes. It was as 
a^ong as ever in him as he talked about the new 
,8tudi<r he was about to build at our JSTovember break- 
at Ledoyen*s.' We have discussed, enough whether 
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to critidsm; but the artist must remaiu a mddel 
pi all that a student’s life should be. „ 

From Ledoyen's that November afternoon we 
turned towards the Faubourg St. Honors, Dor^ talk¬ 
ing in a subdued manner that was unusual with him, 
and we halted at the corner opposite the Elys^e. I 
was going to turn back towards the studio with him, 
for we often strolled to and fro thus, but he took 
my hand and said, ** Don’t fail me at breakfast • 
when you come back. Adieu, mon ami.** He 
disappeared in the shop of a book-seller opposite, 
slowly and quietly. I thought he had aged much of 
late, and I walked away somewhat sad to think 
that he should feel lonely and adrift, at fifty. 

I never saw him afterwards, nor received more 
than our usual interchange of good wishes at the 
New Year. Within two months he lay dead in the 
house where he had passed his life of labour—the 


house which his maternal grandfather had built. 

It is pleasant to bear in mind that the close of his 
life was cheered somewhat by. the anticipation of the 


triumph he. would gather when his statue to 
Alexandre Dumas should be unveiled in the great / 


public thorpugWare. by the Pare; Monceau, where; thf ^ 
rpmanoist had lived ahd worked j and :hy his 
tious M Ms oiuW ^ 
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with his Shakspeare. Not that his forecast was 
limited to these achievements. He had yet to raiso 
the atelier on the ground he had bought with the 
savings of the years that were no more, and then to 
people it with the creations with which his unresting 
mind was pregnant. 

During his last day in his studio he appeared to bo 
well, and was more than usually cheerful. He sat at 
his piano ; he sang. He had lately been distressed, 
so that he could neither work nor eat, because his 
dog had bitten the hand of the son of his concidrgo j 
but the wound had healed, and the anitiety was 
removed. So he had resumed his work. But as the 
day wore on he became restless and sad, and wont 
to the concierge’s rOom to see the hour. He never 
carried a watch, nor wore the most trifling bit of 
jewellery. He remarked to poor Jean's successor 
that the day seemed very long. And still again and . 
again he returned to look at the clock and remark 
on the lagging houi^» To a lady who called he 
i^mnrked that he had never known so long a day. 
Then he stood at the door, gazing dreamily up and 
do^ the street,> IJis last request to his man was 
A shimy little picture fi?om Ariosto he had painted, 
at the flood of light he had thrown 

'Be |»lanted it against tl * Vale^ 
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atia l .entej:^ wiifc>; .^KtU0 c^dwd of l^wyei’S 
bent upon inyppibty piafang-1 V ., : .: 

On tbe Saturd 0 ,y mori^ng one of I>pi?d’s friend^ 

' ' ' - V -'' - ' V * % * ? >. . " r 

' ’ i' ♦ . 

' called at tbe gtiidio^,0 tell bfa laan to go at; Once to 
his inastei* in the Rue. St. IJominique: . ‘VHe6ad ha4a. 
fainting fit,’’.said the mesBengjw, and he was in bed/^. 

He had risen at hie .usual hour in the nio^hiiig. He 
went into the bllIiatdfroonaV>n pljUd a little alphe j 
then returned tb his bed-ropin t<]|Plish his dressing/’ 
He was expecting a call from a friepd. .Huddenfy^^^ 
ealled aloud that itf/great 

' ever a' tabie/'nnd'"'l^t^^'^ Ti4° .-»■ * 

* ' ' i •'' '**'.■* >*?»* 

basin that Ot ^ 
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a-J^bisper 1,6 toM him 
and was anxious*- 


;|';^i» .1^ :^udd6n ^illnoss sprehdoonster- 

' friends., His brother iSmile 

.. %i^tetE^ from the. tdwn' in Which he Was (quartered to 
Hhfe' b^yside. M; Paul Dalloz wept when h.e saw him'. 
^^M. -i^ah heard, pf . his illness only on the Monday, 
having ndsaed his usnai visit to theHne St. Dominique, 
.^iohel and other men of soienoe surrounded him 
;. ^ith every possible, care, fte rsUied on Sunday, and 
.when his;servant camp to him from the atelier he 
t^kpdpheerfully about the work in hand there, tell- 

■ him the Dutnas statue..mu4 be pushed forward, 

' and to be careful about- sending the aqam-eUes to the 

S^e. He even'bedime.impatient to get up; 
MiSMt he time over his Shalt- 

■ . S^V . '^hakspearer’ he ex- 


f* :|ji to give .him sleep, the 


Be W pro- - 

i 4o<;lr8,^some -'■' 


He had pre- - 
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doctors injected morphia on Sunday night; and ■^ySen' 
•M. Pisan stood at his bed-side on the,Jifonday morn¬ 
ing ho found him drowsy with it ; but he piit out his 
arm and shook his old fellow-worker’s hand, and 
looked kindly at him. 

By Si^nday evening Dor4 appeared to be so much 
better that the doctors who bad remained in constant 
attendance on him went away, believing that all 
danger was over and that he would be well on 
the way to convalescence on the morrow. In the 
evi ning' Pisan, who had remained near his friend, 
played a game of billiards with Colonel Simile Dord, 
and they were in goo<l spirits at the happy turn of 
events. The Colonel was even preparing to return to 
duty. It was half-past eleven o’clock when Pisan 
loft the house. At half-past twelve, after a spasm, 
Gustave Dore passed away. 


When, in the morning, M. Pisan returned, he found 
him lying in the sweet peace of death, with the 
smiling calm of infancy upon his noble countenance. 
By his head,was the portrait of his mother, entwined 
in the grey hair he had stroked and reverenced 
throughput his life; over his bed was the head of thU ^ 
Saviour, and by the foot of it, against the wall, % 
earliest wateyi^colour.drawing he.had executed.* ■'^r-4 
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In the course'of the day his couch was covered with 
flowers, and the hands that had been busy so long 
were folded upon a cross. 

Around, in indescribable disorder, lay the work of 
those fingers, become rigid and nerveless. Stacks 
.of drawing-boards, piles of plate-proofs, hundreds of 
sheets of sketches, principally Shakspearian notes, 
extraordinary quantities of drawing and water-colour 
materials, testified, mutely eloquent, to the energy of 
the prodigious worker who, in three days, had been 
laid low in death. The walls were covered to the 
ceiling with his creations, and with the gifts of 
friends. Here was the immense water-colour portrait 
of his mother, the labour of the most dutiful of sons ; 
there was Carolus Duran's portrait of the fllustrator 
of Dante; a portrait of old Fran^oise j and on all sides 
were treasures of bronze, china, and marble, making 
up such an artist’s home as we have not in England. 

In the death-chamber friends appeared, burst into , 
tears, and went sc^bing away. M, Pisan sat by the 
bed-side and tried to make a faithful drawing of his 
friend in death. Another old friend, Nadar, came 
and photographed the features he had known so well. 

Far and wide the news was spread in the course of 
^ the day, and expressions of regret were conveyed 

i’ 

. fl?6ih all parts of th^orld to the Bue St. Dominique. 
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The univ^sality of Bora's fame was shown by f 
»^rld-wM^ sorrow caused by his death. . SomOorh^^^ 
•detractors did not spare him, even at his open graro^ 'r 
but when the world's good opinion is conqu^ed tte V;, 
■ faineof genius defies the shafts of envyi malice, anV;,i 
ali unoharitableuess. ; The too-sensitive heart of the. ; 
man could be wounded no longer. ■ 




OHAPTJIE XXIV. 


THE PUNEBAl^. 

Bb'Euuts on the morning of ^e 26th of January the 
body , was carried from the death-chamber to the 
Chapolle Ardenti, which had been draped, ifiider the 
gateway of the old house in the Rue Saint Domi¬ 
nique. It was a sad scene on that winter morning in 
Doty’s room, where he had slept so many years, with 
..treasured mementoes of his life about him. A sketch, 
.made in his college days, of a soldier awkwardly 
pflering flowers to a country wench ; engravings 
‘“War Time,” and « After the Peace ” ; a fine draw- 


ing of the head of the Saviour^ndjp’ the bod, where 
.^ddutihii and,loving son wouiyCit as he closed 
for the night, t^ portrait,of his mother, with 
a ^edafliou endlpsnig, a look of her hair.,, On the 
fa^ he, I^ gazed .as -h^^ to his long 


(eJlpJiSirdl^i. the, coffin rested,-covered 
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with flowers from loving hands, and with wreaths, 
from the Alexandre Dumas Statue Committee, the 
Society of Engravers, the French Water-Colour 
Society; and conspicuous in the mound of flowers was 
a yellow wreath, encircled with palm-leaves, from his 
old friends and comrades of the Monde lUustrd. At 
the foot of the coffin, upon a craped cushion, the 
Orders which had been conferred upon Dor4 were 
arranged—the oflScer’s cross of the Legion of Honour 
holding the principal place. Within the house there 
were many signs of the swiftness of the artist's death. 
Paintings, water-colour drawings, sketches, artists’ 
materials of all descriptions, were massed in confusion 
about the spacious studio in which Dor^ had worked 
for many years; where he had held his lively soirees; 
where he had sang, played, and danced, and per¬ 
formed gyiunastic feats—in the midst of the most 
distinguished intellectual company Paris could pro¬ 
duce. The silent mourners wander in the littered 
and deserted rooms, glancing for the last time at well- 
known memorials upon the walls—as Rossini*s por¬ 
trait, inscribed by the maestro to the young violinist 
Gustave; and calling to mind, in whispers, the lively 
dinners, the improvised concerts, the frank gaiety, in 
short, which had never ceased to reign while Madame 
Doir4 lived, ahd her son, at tlie height of his revels, 
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eould glance at her solemn and dignified figure and 
catch a loving look from her eyes. • 

At the Church of Sainte Clotilde, near at hand, the 
, square of which was covered with snow, a crowd of 
notabilities in literature and science, and hosts of 
personal friends, even to Dor6*s humblest servitors, 
filled nave and aisles. He had been a popular neigh¬ 
bour, and the idol of all who served him, in any 
capacity. Among the artists who attended the mass 
were Detaille, de Neuville, G^rome, Puvis do Cha- 
vannes, and others of lesser note; letters were repre¬ 
sented by Taine, Claretie, de Goncourt, Emmanuel 
Caro, Edmond About, Pierre V4ron, Ernest Daudet, 
Ratisbonne, Eugene Plou, and Alexandre Dumas ; 
science by the Baron Larrey, and many eminent 
medical men; and in the general company were Jules 
Perry, Oalmann-L^vy, young Th^ophile Gautier, 
Aphille Comte, Saint-Germain, Jollivet, Ben^ Delorme, 
Nadar, the Baron de Rothschild, Colonel Lipraann, 
General Oambriels, Charles Perry, Antoiiius Proust, 
and Froment-Meurice, Alfred and Louis Mame, the 
Baron Davilliers. There were many ladies among the 
mourners, including the Countess de Beaurnont- 
pMtries, the Countesses Marie and H^l^ne de Nod 
ECham's daughters), and Madame Edmond About. 

At Pdre la Chaise the wintry scene gave an in- 
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expresgibie melancholy to the final rite. The hearse 
drew up by Pradier*s tomb, and the remains of th^ 
moat imaginative and industrious artist-sonlptor ol 
our epoch were borne past the grave of hk distiu* 
guisbed fellow-countryman to his resting-place in the 
granite tomb he had lately erected for his mother, 
The two who had passed their entire lives under one 
roof, lie under one slab in their long sleep. 

Alexandre Dumas was the first to advance to the 
edge of the open grave. He said, addressing the 
hushed crowd;— 

“ Gentlemen,—^For some days past Death has been 
striking with redoubled strength. He has not, how¬ 
ever, struck wihlly, but has selected his victims with 
flagraut cruelty iind perfidy. He must have the most 
valiant, the most robust, the most single-hearted, the 
youngest —for those were always young from whom 
much was expected, Tt would seem, as we look upon 
these successive sudden deaths, that the Supreme 
Power, to which so many names are now given, even 
to that of nothing (k nSmt)^ hai^ conceived some 
strange design, and that it neeks to strike terror into 
the hearts of men, and to clear the ground to make 
way for something new. The most celebrated, the 
most beloved, the most neoessary, or who appear 
dares not bdieve that he will seeto-moztbw: AH 
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5^'' present momenfc, he who builds 

E^aproje^^ ma^^aan who is oalHug 

pig head the anget of tte mysteriooa and 

Master, who disposes at Hia pleasure of 
;'htiihiSiEi>hopea, 

.r n/ =1* /f, .J * . ^ - ' * - 

l'0:l :'*:^ a mwi who might consider himself 

m hunting on the present, and even on the 
^. fututw,. it was .the prodigious artist whom we have 
•> just lost.. .IfoVer did win, energy, grace, talent, life 
: —that wUoh appears to come from a God—show 
itself more radiant and confident in the human form. 
Who among us can forgot the face of the young man 
With the broad forehead, the hair, thrown book, the 
large hmpid eyes, haughty apd sweet, the cordial 
; .;hp4..tender voice, the hearty and catching laugh, the 
' .features., delibate-as those of a woman, which gave to 
,him throughout his life, and even in death, the aspect 
j<?f a liandsome adolescent ? The death of Dord alone 
• ‘^id give us; a new sai^rise in the midst of those 
;.i(^h&h'mioompass ns just.now. These will pass away, 
*Be;^oi«s p# .t^ ir^aMgahU will not. • 

when he 

^ had. been, wl«ady ceje- 
yWfe^teve ■ iior^,. - with. his 'dim 
iisfevelhulM^ jwhlc -Mid. ibeardlees ^e,, 

. il t. ' V '4 ' 

always 
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armed with pencili oen, brush, or crayon, had the air 
of the Angel of Work when he bounded, 1 was going 
to say when he flew, from the board where he com¬ 
posed thousands of drawings, to easel or ladder, 
where he formed his statues and groups. What 
rapidity, what originality in the conception, what in¬ 
exhaustible and surprising imagination, what miraou- 
lous soience in the order and the effect of his design! 
What grandiose, dramatic, confounding evolutions of 
the light, of darkness, of chaos, of the fantastic, of 
the invisible, of the dreams of this world and the 
next! What a world of gods and goddesses, of fairies 
and saints, of martyrs and apostles, of heroes, virgins, 
giants, spectres, archangels, of monstrous and celestial 
typos, humorous and divine, took sudden shape, 
colour, movement, life, in that luminous brain, now 
shrouded for ever! 

“But, also, what respectful intimacy, worthy of 
himself, with the great minds he interpreted and 
vivified with the point of his pencil, and which 
people wlw pretend to know everything would not 
know without him! Let us think, by way of con¬ 
solation, of the enchantment an imagination like his 
must have felt when it entered into direct communi-' 
cation with Lafontaine, Milton, Chateaubriand, B.al* 
zac, Ocrvant^i Banto# Shakspeare, and the Bible." / 

f ' ^ _ t /s',. 
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Why should we be astonished at the wealth of his 
creative power and his faith when we see him, eveqy 
day and at every hour, drinking at the eternal springs 
of the Beautiful, the Grand, and the True I 

** Mark how the horizon of the illustrator was 
always widening, how his ideal took higher flights, 
how he aspired, and how he sought for the immen¬ 
sities, for the infinite, in material as in intellectual 
things. He was impelled even to multiply and en¬ 
large the scenes of his labours, which never satisfied 
his creative fever. He added broad spaces, dense 
forests, lofty mountains. When he left his Paris or 
London studios, and people thought he was resting, 
he was traversing Switzerland, the Pyrenees, Scot¬ 
land; he was descending precipices, wandering in 
solitudes, climbing to mountain summits ; and from 
such magnificent repose he brought back his immense 
landscapes, now bathed in light, and now covered with 
gloom; with pine forests of sinister aspect, trans¬ 
parent lakes, sharp-edged rocks commanding the 
fathomless abyss; and with sapphire, opal, or golden 
skies, reddening the eternal snows of mountain ranges 
—while a grand eagle that, as the poet has it, travels 
/.a league by a movement of the wing, traverses the 
oahvaa and carries you with him. 

: ^-Whata sum bf work this ihortal creator leaves 







him. There will, in truth, nofc be too 

sUenee here at otir feet to recover ,,fro6i i^ 
V much labour.' We have all heard, au4, ujifortunat^j?, 
he ^ard it more than any other, that in this colossal 
work there was merely the indication, of a powerful^ 
t^mpei^ent, somethin|j like the conception anjd mis<* 
carria^ of a vagabond genius, that had never known 
:■ how to restrain nor correct itself. 


** In France, and only in France, people passed with 
ironical smiles, or, worse still, with indifference before 
those great canvases, where the composition and the 
“ idea were always masterly. 

**He suffered horribly because he was dot underr 
stood. Who was wror.g^he who suffered or he who 
did not understand ? Both~--the painter who craved 
the '^plause of the crowd, and the passerrby. who 
refused it. Wlio; among the contemporaries of a great 
artist can pronounce a. final verdict on him P How 


. many have left this world deceived by the plau.dite ^f 
the. mass, with the^cpnyiotion. that they had left Bh 
impert&hable.^;|bga0y bhhind them^ the ’ remembrau^. 
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l^i'^iseefc <>«i hew them enter into that gloiy 

|V:^* their oentempoi^eB refuaed' them. 

- “,(W frBn<AFOT^^ fe pared with our repen- 
^ >.hM, not give ou? judgment hastily. 

^*“**®®‘ \I^e something for poatwity 
114 . ^ say j and, above all, let ns be respeofful towards 
^ -.those who. like Dord, having lived but fifty years, 

; , have pveti forty of them, the noblest example which 
: can be tendered to men, that of unceasing labour and 
paraionate earnestness, in the pursuit of an ideal. 

‘at.is.not admiration only, it is not only friendship, 
which makes me speak at the grave of the great artist, 
^^ith the enthusiasm and generosity which formed 
, the basis of his nature, Dord, when othere still hesi¬ 
tated, offered spontaneously ond modestly, a.s a mark 
' dthis admiration for the father and of friendship for 
. ;the son, the statue of the author of Henri III., of 
• Too de Heae-Me, of , the Trpis Monsquetairea, ’and 
of tbe, 7 mp'es^'ons de . Voyager 

work 

-.all^ time, all his talent,}'and it may be that he gave 
,^hia.li^| iO it. , Who knows.,whether this monument, 

morning till. evening, and' ‘ 
i^^ijaes^^n^ hxeeuted in six months} 

wsis,that.pf ardent 

w^M'l'e died# . ■ 
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“For six months he lived face to face with that 
other great creator, whom he resembled in so many 
ways, by his fecundity, his invention, his variety, his 
power, his unselfishness, his kindness. This heart, 
which was to break suddenly on the completion of this 
work, t hrobbed filially in unison with mine for the 
consecration of the glory which is most sacred to me. 

The author and the artist were made to understand 
one another so thoroughly. Thus the whole soul of 
the artist passed into and shines in the image of the 
writer and the poetic figures with which he has sur¬ 
rounded him. They are thus before the world, and 
for ever united in the memory of men; for the statues 
of poets arc not, happily, among those which are 
thrown down, ilere the sculptor defies indifference 
and injustice, forcing the crowd at last to contemplate * 
his work, a?id cast violently by death into that ter¬ 
restrial immortulity he has given to another. Here 
Dor^ and I become of the same family by thg same 
love. It is as one of his brothers that I bring hither 
to his dear memory the homage of my sincere admi¬ 
ration and of my pious but useless gratitude, which 
r cannot, unfortunately, like him, cast in bronze.”; 

■ '* . ' ■ , ■ "-h- 

Alexandre Dumas drew back, and an old friend - * 
. rtepped to tl^j^ipdge of the grave. It was Mr. 
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Dalbz, of the Monitmr Universel and the Monde 

j 

ItlustrSf whose trembling lips now bore witness to 
the personal character of Gustave Dor(4. Passing 
from his incomparable qualities as an infinitely various 
imaginative artist, M. Oalloz described him as 
a visionary, mingled with a Benedictine. 

“How shall I find words,” he said, “to praise 
adequately this waking dreamer, whom the sunrise 
found at work, and who, after dusk, was to be seen 
by the light of his lamp? What literary form can 
personify him, who gave form to the invisible and 
the vague, and wjth a firm hand forced the ideal to 
become a reality for all. I am not equal to the 
task. I appeal to the masters of all times and 
countries whose thoughts he ias revivified, whoso 
dreams he has condensed, to whose words ho has 
given action, and whose visions he has crystallized. 
I invoke them at this grave. 

“ All 1 Dante, Cervantes, Rabelais, Ariosto, Chateau¬ 
briand, Balzac, La Fontaine, PerrauU, Tennyson, Cole¬ 
ridge, all, not excepting Shakspeare, whom he carried 
in his powerful brain for many years, and whom he 
,reserved to crown his work; nor our.great Dumas, 
whose statue awaits in his studio the honours of a 
, public site< All are here. Each bears a palm, and 

. lajrs it upon the bier of him who was never contented 

25 
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with himeolf, but who contented them all. All tjbaal^ " 

s - ' ' ■ * 1 I. * • ■ 

posthumous colleague. Fairies, ppi^tesse^ '^X 
dreams, accompany this radiant Areopagus.’. And ' 
while I seem to hear in these cypress alleys the irresis^ 
tibia footsteps of the Wandering Jew, sad as his ' 
lamentations, who approaches from the farthest 
coriierof the world to salute the illustrator Of his 

'a ' * 

symbolical lej^lid, I see a Inminaiis band tr^ tbb; 
Sign of the oross—whioh shines white on the black 
ground of this yawning grave. It js Christ as Dord 
inade him appear to us . in his the creation pf 
, his soul rather than trf his genius. My voice can only 
trouble this concert . In the midst of this j^aise I 
can only raise the voice of friendship. To the man ■ 
whom I have loved, arid whom I shall love beyond 

this life, I address not, a farewell, for. iriy faith gives ^ 

me . hope, but an au revoir whioh is too deeply graven 
in ray heart, to bp translated by my lips." ’ 

Tho light, was failing in the winter sky when th^ V; 

aad.'the prowd of friends 

W m^draw.dowly.tWw^h the datk gibyes of ;.S 
la C^e, Ihairi^: Cdsliye.Bfwd to his last ■ sjee^ '|4 

the aide .of^ ^^'mot^'to ;_iw| laved., duti^ii^^^ 

oywr'.^eeic'iay^^ 

■ %>.i .3-' 

' a’<^7 . ‘ .V' ' * '/ *■- * -.s. 1. i... 
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her death, until he was carried thither for his eternal 
sleep. 

And in that grave sleep also, and for ever, the 
conceptions of his ripening intellect. What he did 
was great, what he would have done was greater 
still. Progress in all departments of his art was 
his conspicuous characteristic; and his restless brain 
continually urged him to produce bettor and still 
better work. He bad pi^ojected labours beyond the 
capacity of one life to execute. During the later 
years of his life Dora's mind was deeply imprcsoed 
with the scenery of Scotland. The bleakness, Iho 
grandeur, the atmosphere of the Highlands took 
possession of his imagination. They appealed with 
irresistible force to him ; 'for they presented in in¬ 
finite grand varieties the effects he loved. The misty 
valleys with rare sunlight piercing through them, the 
cloud-capped hills, the broad sweeps of brown bog 
and of rough-edged heath, the picturesque biidges 
thrown pell-mell across trout-streams, the ancient 
castles, grey with age and romantic in story, f s well • 
as in their broken outlines and solitary sites—these 
set him off into new dreams. He filled book after 
hook with pictorial notes, amd he realized effects of 
.isolottr and light nnd shade with broad sweeps of 

^''Ifjit^r^oolour^astonisbing in their truth and audacity. 

26 • 
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When he came from the North we discussed his 
es!i)erience8, and our conversation wandered naturally 
to Sir Walter Scott. I proposed to him that we 
should give two or three autumns to the lands of 



Scott; and that we should publish the result of our 
holidays under the title of 

ThB Foorsraps op Sib Waltbb. 

The idea deligbtedij^im. It is true that a complete 
tour in the wafee. of Sir.,Walter would lead the? 
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wanderer, as Sir James F. Hunnewell has pointed 
out,* to nearly all the shrines of Scotland, through 
much of England, a part of Wales, the Isle of Man, 
France, Spain, Belgium, the Valley of tlie Upper 
Rhine, Switzerland, and oven the far East. But our 
design was not to go beyond the native heath of our 
hero—we were to follow him from the Edinburgh 
wynd where he was born to Lass wade, through the 
Midland Border of Scotland, to the scenes of the 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel,** Newark Castle, and grand 
examples of the Border Hill, Branxholm in the 
pastoral dale of Teviot, Melrose Abbey, Norham 
Castle on the Tweed, and the Abbey of the Holy 
Island of Marmion. The description of the Abbess of 
St Hilda and her five fair nuns sailing along the 
coast 

Of niountainouB Northamberland, 
suggests many grand scenes that would have delignted 
such an imaginative and well-stored illustrator as 
Dor^.^^^s we read we see the pictures he would have 
drawn: 

In Saxou strengtii the !A.bbey frown’d, 

With massive arches broad and round, 

That rose alternate, row and row, 

On ponderous columns, short and low, 

, M Built ere the art was known, 

By pointed aislb, and shafted stalk, 

* Th6 Landt. of 8coti : Adam and Charles Black, 1871. . 

, ‘ r 
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' ' ' . tW ajSMjades of an alloy’d walk 
To emulate in stone. ‘ 

• On tlie deep walle i>ke heathen Dane 

‘ Had poured his impious rage in Tain, j 

' ^ And needful was such strength to theso^ 

’ ^Exposed to the tempestuous soaS, 

Scourged by the winds’ eternal swayj 
Open to rorers fierce as they, 

Which could twelre hundred years withstand 
Winds, waves, and northern pirates’ hand. 








Th© fair hubs tossfid upon tlie seUi the ^tortn-beaten 
headlands, the ruined Abbey, the atmospberip effects 
of which he was master, the gloomy keep and the 
sun-smitten height, the splendid array of fighting- 
men, the figure of liord Marmion,---how he would 
have revelled in all thip>, as in Rob Roy^ Th& - 

Vair Maid of Perth, The Lady of the Lake, The Bride ^ 
of LoMrfisrmo or, and Kenilworth I 

But it was not to be. It must remain one of the 
many dreams of great things to be' done, that Dor^ 
carried with him to the grave. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 


THE OEOWNINO WORK. 

He had looked forward to this November morning, 
when his monument to Alexandre Dumas was to b(’ 
uncovered, in a public place, to the gaze of his fellow- 
citizens, and was to stand thonoelorth, the work of 
his hands freely given, as a tribute to the memory of 
the great romancist and as an offering to his country¬ 
men. It was to be his answer to his hostile critics, 
who, as he wrote in 1877, when he was sending a 
group of sculpture to the Salon, were prepared to 
scourge Dor^ sculptor as they had scourged Dor^ 
painter. 

When Municipal Councillor Villard initiated the 

/ 

movement for a public monument in honour of the 
author of Monte Cristo and Tfoie Mousquefaires, the 
.Committcf® first applied to M. Dubois, But M. Dubois 
^ waa engrossed by his Oonn^table ^r Chantilly. Not 
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liking to loso the commisBion, however, he suggested 
that the work should be divided among several of his 
pupils. The idea was to erect an edifice, in the style 
of the Scott monument in Edinburgh. Dumas was 
to be encompassed by sculptured embodiments of the 
principal characters in his works. Fortunately this 
suggestion of piecemeal work, or patchwork of various 
hands, wherein the unity of the idea would be lost, 
and the erection of which would require the super¬ 
vision of a permanent committee while it was in pro¬ 
gress, was put aside. 

Something ptj*iking, original, something fresh and 
vigorouH, was wanted. In their perplexity M. Villard 
and liis colleagues turned to Gustave Dor^. 

“ Yon have an imagination du diable^^* said one 
to the artist; *’ you ought to find us a plan, a design, 
a sketch at least.'’ 


it’s easy enough,” .Dore answered. 

On the morrow he apj^»eared with the sketch. It 
was at once accepted by acclamation as the solution 
of thejUtnculty. Dumas was seated in his arm-chair, 
and smiling as he appeared in life. On 
were two superb bas-reliefs. At the 
lanoist, a group of his readers ; behind 
lire, on 3uty, sword in hand, gaanl- 
JPho effect was in all respects vivid 
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and admirable. It fulfilled, in every particular, the 
vague conditions of the committee charged to do 
honour to the memory of the great and beloved 
Frenchman, 

“ Bravo!" the younger Dumas exclaimed when 
Dore carried the sketch to him one morning to con¬ 
sult him about it. 

** It pleases you ? ” Dore asked modestly. 

“ It more than pleases me. It is a remarkable con¬ 
ception.’* 

** Well, then, I have a favour to ask. It is that I 
shall execute, or realize it myself, and at my own 
cost. I have been charged with being a too prolific 
inventor, or originator. I want to pay ray debt to 
the most extraordinary creative genius of this 
century.” 

Dord asked to be allowed to give time, models, 
material, all to his idea. He obtained permission to 
make this noble sacrifice to an illustrious contempo¬ 
rary. He came in time to relieve the committee from 
their embarrassment; for the public had not supported 
their appeal generously. The ardour with which, in 
1882, he set to work, is known to all who were his 
. familiar friends. He lived in his work. His day¬ 
dreams were about it. He spared neither pains nor 
i means. He cast forth without counting the fruit of 

s ■ j 
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.^rbyious labour, that he m%ht ,H»k© tHJ 


drdwmng Work, worthy of hm. subject jBbhd 
iamself.^ 



He calculated that iu the spring of 1883 the 'statt^ 
would be unveiled on the square close to the Pare* 
Mbnceaii, where the elder Dumas, had lived, ,ahd 
where the younger Dumas'^ hotel is situated. When 
he had sent the principal pieces of his design ,to be 
oast in bronse, he would say to his friends, with some^ 
thing of the old brightness : 

“ In a few days you .will receive a word saying, on 
a certain day come and see it unveiled, I hope you 
will like it.*’ 

He felt that he had wrought something that would 


* " Oonteiit, il I'diftit, lui, do cette dorni^re oeuvre, ce travailleur 
iufatigaUo n qui .ion ^ncrgi0 m6me, see dons .de nature, ses ihven-; 
tione rapidc»j utaiontreprocli^s coibiue des d^auts. .Cette grande 
Tcrtii, If. »ant4 dans le ' travail facile, et cette quatite rare, la 
f^coiidit(5, sont volontiors trait»5es de vices. Les paresseux et les 
irapuissants—on no ^urait trop le redire—^fynt g6i^ralemeat 
courir le bruit, quo la production cbez un artiste eat un malheur. 
. , . Producteur ii^tigable, dessinateur inventif, gWial, poUr 
dire le giot, ptnntre et scnlptcur, capable de taaduire par aou 
crajdn les r^vea dor^ de PAriosto, ot les r^aiit^s mres des 
de libudres de aetdpter un vase f^rique oouini^ C^lai q^dn vit ^ 
I’Exposition uuiversem ;et de rendre des . e#et8 singi^iers .dq 
couchers de sdleil sur W mpnts d’Eoosto, aqu'arelliste, et arebit^q 
.au besoin," Gustave Bonl iue^fai.t'.pe3|ser a cea stUp^aaU 
la Benaissonce, qiii ^taiedi pe^^t^s ^lilleurs . de pieces, 
stracteurs de ddd^ss, pistes, ei^ . s’H le / ^aik 
J. GIiABBVISI. 



Pi,';'’:-. 

^‘'' ' . 
■*' /’> 


itMjs #awmNa woiK. 
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■ Terdiot of generations ; that he had made 

▼isibie footprint in , the Paris he could not but 
''love. '. ' 


I/r But before every piece was ready for casting Dor6 
rhad taxed his strength to the utmost. 

; When I went to the studio to see him,** M. de 
Leuven,, the president of the committee, related at the 
brief ceremony of inauguration, “rather to bid him 
spare himself than to urge him forward, he exclaimed: 

* ' t 

‘ No, no; I’m in a hurry. I want to repair a flagrant 
injustice* Here, in this Paris of ours, where the 
names of celebrated .authors have been given to main 
streets, to, splendid arteries, they have thrust the 
illustrious name which is dear to all of us, in a 
wretched bye-street. I want to avenge such a 
baptism.* ” 

« Another friend has described Dor^ as ho found 


him on a May morning of 1882, perched upon scaffold¬ 
ing in his studipf modelling in clay the mouth and 


then th'?!, thumb of Dumas. He was surrounded with 
pOJ^rmts of the romancist, painted at different stages 
/Crf his life. I^hese were aids to his memory, and to 
;tbe elaboration asf Dumas radiant in the freshness of 


V,,' 




vigorous manhood. He was represented loosely 
ah ample chair, light in his eye and a laugh 
ie Up-^tiworkif . 
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**I want,” Dov6 said as he went on with his work, 

^ “ to represent that which was beautiful in this giant, 
this lion—his kindness based upon his strength—the 
generosity which shone always in his genius. The 
attitude I have given him was familiar to his friends. 
He is accessible to all, ready to do a service. He 
has paused at his work to receive and, if necessary, 
to help a friend with gold from his purse or gold 
from his lips.” 

The conversation was interrupted by Jean, already 
stricken with his last illness, who ushered in a porter 
carrying a heavy load of books, which he deposited, 
and then fetched other loads, until a solid square 
'inetre of literature vv as stacked upon the floor. 

They were tlie complete works of Alexandre Dumas, 
sent as a present to the sculptor by his distinguished 
son. Presently the son himself dropped in, threw off 
his coat, bared his neck, and sat in the attitude in 
which ho remembered his “ prodigal father” best. 

On Sunday, the 4th of November 1883, Gustave 
Dore*s' statue of Alexandre Dumas was unveiled on 
the Place Malesherbes, by the Avenue de Villiers, in 
the presence of M. Kaempfen, representing the 
Ministry of Fine Arts, of M. De Leuven, president 
of the Statue Committee, Camille Doucet, representing 
the Dramatic Author’s Society, of M. Edmond Abputui 
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president of the Society* des Gens de Lettres, of M. 
Halanzier, representing the Society of Dramatic Artists . 
and of Dumas the younger. An immense crowd sur¬ 
rounded the platform ; but the proceedings were brief 
the Paris municipality having granted the stoppages of 
the tramways past the statue for only half an hour 
and within this limit of time five orators were to 
speak. MM. de Leuven and Camille Doucet spoke with 
fervour of the generosity as well as the genius of the 
sculptor, who had presented this “ splendid resurrec¬ 
tion ” of a beloved Frenchman to his country. M. 
Edmond About, who read one of his brilliant written 
speeches, bristling with points but devoid of one 
generous thought for the creator of the statue before 
him, albeit Gustave Dord had been his chum at 
Charlemagne, characterised the subject of tho statue 
in a few happy sentences :— 

*' This statue, which would have been of solid gold 
had all whom Dumas has instructed or fascinated 
contributed a centime each to it, is that of a great 
madman who in his deafening gaiety possessed more 
real wisdom than all of us put together. It repre¬ 
sents an irregularity who refuted rules, a man of 
pleasure who could set an example to all men of 
labour, a lover of amorous, political, and military 
l:advent«res who outshines alone more than three 
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monafiteries of Benedictines. Ifc is the portrait of 
• prodigal who, after having wasted millions in evoi*y 
kind of generosity, left, without knowing it, a princely * 
heritage. This smiling face is that of an egotist who^ 
devoted his whole life to his mother, his children, his * 
friends, and his country; of a weak and easy-going 
father, who had the rare good fortune to see himself 
continued in one of the mo<it illustrious and best of 


men ever applaiuh^ by Frenchmen. . . . His works 
will be read longer tl.an his comedies and dramas will 
be acted. Fo>' a century and raore these stories, 
whose plot never wearies, whose style is as limpid as 
spring water, auU dialogue as sparkling as green 
wood in the lire, will bt ^he delight of young people, 
the coiisoUtioh of the sick, and the entertainment of 


the 6r* i>ule. I have seen men of a certain age-— 
mjself, for instance—pass the whole -^ignt in the 


country reading the Qk'eialier de Maison Home or the 
Mohicans de B'aria* I sometimes hear my children 
dispudnji^^th each other became the one has not 
•I’ySrtttisihed the second Cfuto when 

the other, who is awaiting his has arrived nt 


the end of the first.” 

'fj 

The public were of warmer heart than this 8{iaa4# , 
ling speaker of artfully-elaborated ph|||sca. 
the veil fell ^rop the crowning work of }|||^ 
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Kltkey greeted it with resounding cheers. It made a 

''■iy'l 

striking effect. The figure of Dumas, in his loose. 

in folds of happy lines, his pen in his hand, his 
• iMiant face and thatch of curly hair, struck the 
spectators with delight. The figure of an old friend 
was revealed to them. The reading group and the 
Mousquetaire d’Artaguan stood out in bold relief. 
It would have been a perfect success had not the 
^hiteot meddled oyer-much with the sculptor. 
There was too much masonry, and it dwarfed the 
figures somewhat. Still, taken as it stands, it will 
remain a superb offering made, as his last work, by 
the generous and gifted spirit of Gustave Dor4 to the 
great romaucist whom the French people will never 
chase to love and admire. 

In bringing the iiia.. ^ar'al oerempny to a close, M. 
. Edmond About said:^ t 


“ Good-nature composed at least three-quarters of 
, ids boisterous, effervescing genius. Beneath the good 

i'*' * ' > 

; writer, who will soon rank as a classic, thanks to the 
f of his style, you find always the good man 

good'Frenchman. He loved his country^ above 


Icye^hing; he loved it in the present and in the 
^hout sacrificing aught to party spirit or 
Pllffiug into the deplorable prejudices' of politics. No- 

XIT. wm greater respect, 
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of Marie* Antoinette with greater pity, of Bonaparte 
*with greater admiration than this pronounced Repub¬ 
lican. With both Michelet and Henri Martin, with 
the most ardent and the most austere, he was a popu- 
larizer of our history. He deserved the bitter favour. 
of fate, which made him die at the end of the terrible 
year, severed him from France with Alsace-Lorraine, 
and wrapped him, like a conquered hero, in the 
national banner of mourning. His literary glory is 
above all a patriotic glory, and we therefore see his 
statue, the first obtained in France by a simple 
novelist, muster round it the Uite of all parties. This 
Froethinkor, who vvas, however, a staunch believer 
in a hereafter, religiously respected the faith of others. 
This epicure, this jovial companion, diffused nothing 
but good })rinoi'plos and preached nothing but sound 
morality. We therefore see adherents of all con¬ 
fessions, philosophers of all schools, unanimously 
absolve the venial deviations of his life and pen. 
This impdtuouB, powerful writer, as irresistible as a 
bursting torrenL never displayed hatred or vengeance. 
He was merciful • and generous towards his worst 
enemies, and has therefore loft nothing but friends. 
The field of the future is the patrimony of the good. 
Such is the mqr'al of this ceremony.*' 

, M. About nJ^ht have added, had he been in a; 
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generous—^nay, I had almosfc said in a just mood— 
that this was not only the first statue obtained iu 
Franco by a simple novelist, but that it was the first 
offered, out of the savings of his labour, by a French 
artist to the French people. 

The writer of this biogi’aphy was the bearer of a 
message of congratulation from the Prince of Wales, 
on the unveiling S the Dumas statue, to Gustavo 
Dord’s brother and representative, Colonel Fimle 
Dord. It was convoyed to him in the following 
letter:— 

“Paris, November 1, 1883. 

“ Sib, 

“ In the name of the Prince of Wales and of 
the Fngl’di Comimttee of the Interu.itional hiterary 
Association, 1 b(‘g to congratulate you, the Parisians, 
and, 1 ' { »d, tlio French people, on the nnvoilnig of 
this nob 0 work, oftei’ed by the illustrious artist, your 
brother (whoso d^ath ca^l a gloom over the opening 
days of the present year), to the brilliant, the kindly, 
the universal genius, who has already taken his place 
as one of the French classics. Ki^red spirits will 
speak to posterity in this bronze of A landro Dumas, 
wrought by the master-hand of Dord. It 

has been my privilege to know both a^hor and 

the artist. They were both men wSijse creative 

26 
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me to hie belialf td tae living 

of the I)of 4 faaaqiily * The expression of the 
with which His Boynl Highness has heard of 
app^oSohing ceremony of the unveiling of a statue 
■(the producMon of their, illustrious relative) of M. 
jLlb^ndre Dumas.* 

; ** I am to say that * His Boyal Highness is led to 
tate a greater interest in the work from the fact that 
it is the last one which was executed by an artist for 
whom he had so high an admiration, bQ+h on account 
of his distinguished professional, talents, and for the 
numerous virtues which he displayed in private 
life.* 

“I beg to remain,* 

“ Faithfully yOurs, 

Jberold. 

** Chairman, of the Executive. Committee. 

: ** To Colonel Emile Dor^.^* 


V. ;Oh th€> day of the. ceremony the family of Alexandre 
90um?a the younger/placed a wreath on Dora’s grave 
, Chaise, It was his protest against the 

•’?r ' ' ' 

of the m*i^t*s nauie by :the organisers of the 
4it.the same of the Committee 

Arts, to which Dord had be- 
l&;0,po ^hye arbrowm yCf immortelles 
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inscribed with his name. It was well done. I had 
visited his grave on the previous Jour des Morts, 
expecting to find it covered with flowers. Only one 
or two very modest wreaths had been laid upon it, 
and these by the pious hands of his old servants. 
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OKiaiNAL Outline oe “ London ; a PitOEiMAOB,** by Blancmaud 
Jebrold, Illustrated by Gustave DoKiii. 

CHAPITRE 1. 

Resum<^ du j[dan de ra3uvre. 

CHAPITER II. 

Arrive a Loudrea par la Tamis(3< 

CHAPITRE HI. 

Le Commerce de Lotndres, statistique, etc. 

CHAPITRE IV. r 

VArrivee an Tmmil.’-^lje matin; Cbemins de fcr; omnibus; 
cabs; lea ba'nquiers, agents de change, courriers, commiasionnairs; 
decrotteurs; marchd de Billingsgate—de Covent Garden. 

CHAPITRES V., VI. 

Une Joumse de Travail dam la did de Londres. —Lea marchda; 
le Lloyds; la Bourse; le Stock Exchange; Bourse des Bids, du 
Charbon, etc.; la cour du Lord Mayor; Guildhall; Jerusalem 
Coffee*House (rendezvous des capitaines de long cours); la 
Banque; la scene d la cldture de la Grande Poste, etc. Restau> 
rants. La ddpart de toute la citd pour la Banlieue. 

CHAPITRES VII., VIIT. 

Le Cofameree du West End. — Grands magasins; le Burlington 
Arcade; la Socidtd co-operative do rAristocratie anglaise dans le 





* . ‘ . ' . . . . * 


V- t I •' V, 


V HaymftrteJfcT^i^ de Eegent Street? 

; i>retett^ fee^tti^aWes. 

XI. xn. 

tJ*^tef.—Oiia!nbre du, Parlefnenti le Bsrread,, 
■ ,WMndnet^r les OlergiS, Westminster Abbey; le “ Serr^ 

' ^for .ttie People ''i > i*tesfie (PWatiag House Square, Bureadx - dB 
. ; la Oldture dtt Parleuieut. 

OHAP^TRES , XIII., XIV., XV., XVI., XVH., XVpt, 

' XIX., XX. 

^ lies TraYaillonrs de Boudree les pauVres. 
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CHAPITBES XXI., XXH., ^XilU-. XXtV., XXV., XXVL, 
XXVII., XXVlIt, XXIX., XXX. 

Eft Saisou a Lon tires; les amusements: les courses; les araose- 
monts des diversos classes de la soci^tc. 

Le Dimanebe d Londres. 

CHAPITRE8 XXXI. a XL. 

Oominent vivent, ot sent seoouries ceur qui ne peuyent pae 
trayailler. Les Cbaritea de Londres: lee Soup-kitchens, ^fuges, 
Orphelinats, etc,^ 

r ~ Ocux <j[ui ne voulcnt pas travailler. Les mendicants, Toleurs 
leurs .>aVfti8, tbieTeB^ kitchens, etc, 

‘ , ■ ' . * ‘l 

CHAPi^E^XU., XLII., XLnL . , 

Voyage aui^ur 4q Londyes; la Bkhiieu^ Higbg^e; fiampst^ 
etc. ; et la fin Bickmowd. ' ’ ' . 
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List ob Oil Paintings, Water-coloue Deawinos, 
Pen and Ink Drawings, Etohings, and- Soulp- 

tOBE BXBOUTKD BY GuSTAVB DoeS. 
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Oil Paiutiug of aii Episode of a Sbipwreok, .'it Boiilogne-sur- 
Mer. Presented to the Humane Society of that town. 1840. 
Families de Saltimbanques. (Salon, 1858.) 
li*Enfant Bose et I'Eufant ,‘dhdtif. (Salon, 1853.) 

Alsatian Women. (Salon, 1864.) 

The Death of Bizzio. Height 8 ft. 6 in.; width 10 ft. G in. 
"/l856. ' ' ■ ' ■ 


The Battle of tho Alma. (Salofi, ’865.) 

X<a Prairie. 1866. 

Sunset—Evening, 1855. 

Inkerniahn, (Salon, 1857.) Eeeemd “ Honour- 

Datite and Virgil meeting. XJgolino in' the hVctzen CircK 

\:;(^ofi,.18dl.) - 

The, Via 1862. ^ 

vl^.' .•;_ .X .. . 

Pf^ghtet, 1865. ' Vv 

a^itfier^: from tlie “ Idylls 
'I^eop^yte.. ^eight 8'tt; wjd^ . 

■ jFrane^^' • da-l^min^y^^ 


width 6 ft; 4iifc; 1866. 
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The Titans. 1867. 

Christ Leaving the Prwtoriuin. Height 20 ft. ; width 30 ft. 

• Begun 1867, finished 1872. 

La Prairie. Height 4 ft, 2 in.; width 10 ft. 1867. 

The Triumph of Christianity over Paganism. Height 9 ft. 10 in.; 
width 6 ft. 10 in. 1868. 

Andromeda. Height 8 ft. 6 in.; widtii 5 ft. 6 in. 1868. 

Famillc des Saltimbanques. (Salon, 1868.) 

The Massacre of the Innocents. Height 12 ft.; width 17 ft. 
Painted 1869-72. 

Portrait of Eossini after Death. 1869. 

Titania. 1869, ^ 

The F%ht into Egyi^t. (Purchased by Lord Borthwiok.) 
1870-71. 

Paxbiotio Dbawinus,—L a MarseUlaiso, Le Chant du Depart, 
L’Aigle Ni)ir, L’Absace, L’Euigine, La Patrie en Danger, Le 
Bhin Alleraand, 1870-71. 

Sister of Chariiy bearing a Wounded Boy. Painted during the 
Siege. 1871. In Iho possession of F. Graham, Esq, 

Cliristian Martyrs—Keign of 'Diocletian. Height 4 ft. 10 in.; 

width 7 ft. 6 m. (Salon, 1874.) 

The Victor Angels (Milton). 1871. 

The Night of the Crucifixion (LesTen&bres). Height 4ft. 3 in.; 

width 6 tt. 4 in. Painted 1872-3. (Salon, 1873.) 

Alpine rf)vest Scene. In tht; possession of Blanchard Jcrrold. 

1872. 

The Dream of Pilate's 'Wife. Height 6 ft. 4 in.; width 9 ft. 
7iu. 1873. 

Mont Blanc I'lom the Breveut. Height 4 ft. 2 in.; width 
6 ft. 4 in. 1873. - 

Torrent, near the Grimsel. Height 4 ft. 3 in.; width 6 ft. 4 in. 

1873. 

Titania Midsummer Night’s Dream”). lu the possession of 
.Tames Duncan, Esq., Benmore, Kilniuir. 1873. 

Loch Carrou, with Deer. (Salon, 1880.) Purchased by General 
Whittier, Boston, H.S.A. 

Torrent in the Engadino. 1873. Also purchased by General 
Whittier. 

French soldier taking Leave of his Child. 1873. Purchased 
by John Arnolt, Esq,» of New York, 
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Kuittcrs of Alsace. ) 1873. Purchased by Hilton PhilUpson, 

Elaine (Tennyson). ) Esq., Ncwcasfcle*on-Tyno. 

Soldiers of the Cross. Height 3 ft, 9 in.; width 6 ft. 2 in. 1875. 
The House of Caiaphas. Height 3 ft. 6 in.; width 5 ft, 9 in. 
1875. 

Dante et Virgile visitant la Septi^mo Enoiente. (Salon, 1875.) 
Spanish Bei^gars, Arrival of the Diligence. 1875. Purchased 
by John Moffatt, Esq., of Ardrossan, N.B. 

Alsace. 1875. Purchased by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

The Flower Sellers. 1876. Purchased by H. Thompson, Esq., 
of Liverpool, for presentation to the Walters Gallery. 

Christ’s Entry into JefOsalem. Height 20 ft.; width 30 ft. 
Piilished in 1876. 

Battle of Ascalou. Height 4 ft. 2 in, j width 6 ft. 4- in. 1875. 
Snow Scene, Height 4 ft, 2 in.; width 6 ft. 4 in. 1876. 

Le Psalterion (Spanish Page playing Guitar). 1876. Pur¬ 
chased by Her Majesty the Queen. 

The Infant Moses in the Bulrushes. 1867. Purchased by 
T. A. Blencowe, Esq., Marston House, Baubury. 

High Lake in the Alps. 1876. Purchased by iiobert Tennant, 
Esq., M.P. 

L'Ange et Tobie. 1876. Bought by the French Government 
for the Luxembourg Gallery. 

Ecce Homo! Height 20 ft.; widib 13 ft. 6 in. 1877. 

La Paique et L’Amour (Sculpture). (Salon, 1877.) 

Souvenir of Loch Levt o, Height 8 ft. 8 in.; width 6 ft. 6 in. 
1878. 

Scotch Landscape. Height 3 ft. 7 in.; width 6 ft. 3 in. 1878. 
Bemembrance of Aberdeenshire. Height 3 ft. 11 in.; width 
Oft. 6 in. 1878. 

Genius killed by Fame. A Group of Sculpture. Exhibited in 
Paris Salon of 1878. 

La Yigne. A Vase of Colossal Proportions. Exhibited at the 
Universal Exhibition. 1878. 

The Ascension. Height 20 ft.; width 13 ft. 6 in. 1879. 

The Death of Orpheus. (Salon, 1879.) 

Maternal Love. A Group of Sculpture. Exhibited at tho 
Saloh* 1879. 

Falls of the Garry, Perthshire. Height 3 ft,; width 5 ft. 4 in. 
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;f$!j>6.5‘C*tr<m;-i: (iWoiu, 18^.) , W tthe'pownpion ptGeif^. 

CbftBt |[sipcked by the Pen aiid Jiik, 0iiawi|?gv':. 

'■ "V '-^Eeig^it #in,i tfi'dih 19 ip. , im! ' :., ' ' ■;';'^1 

Ohi^ianity. „ A, Group of Sculpture. ' 1891* , 1 \ 

. i;lBnl6veteeat de -Gauym^ae. A Gi»iup of Sculpture. 1^1. * ■' 

■; La iiause (Statue)'. Per the l!heatre at Monte Carlo. - , :i 

The Vale of Tears, . Height lAft;; width 2l ft. 1882. ■ ■; 

Day Dream. Height: !! ft.; width 6 ft. 8 in. 1882. 

• liymphe d^nichwrt dea Paunes. A Group of Sculpture. 1882. 
Statue of Alexandre Ihimas. Erected on the Place Mdno^iU,. 

and unveiled on the 4th of HOveaiber, l^iS. 


The following appeared in the course of one 

1. Lea V^suviennes et antres folios 

2. Lea alartitca et lea alamiatea 
8. drateurs dps Clubs 

4. Encore lea Clubs . . ' . 

5. Le commuuiste et tableau 

6. IiOS'ariatocratea eanS le saroir . 
y.Viies vaoauoes apprdeheut . 

8. L’hotnoo-pathos . /; . 

,9. distribution d^s ptix 
19 * L 68 pkiBirs des Taaai 3 e%. 

11. Laison des vacances . ■ 

12 . tia rentr^;de8 va«utoces..... 

13. Aptres temps niliAes bitisea . 

W. Lea oottiSgietts . * ' . . 

ii: tA.yie 4 *WW une pe^ fiHe % province 
16 «. ]ia vie eu proviace ; • , •. 

r If. ■ iftteni^ et exterUda \ 

Xd. l^menadc an Tuilodes . . 

19 i Lea Anglais d Pads ■ 

2(h/ Bhcore lea. coUd|;iei«' *. ; y 
,'$?^,^'-l^atU0BaiiibMdana,-l^^ v*. .'• 
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ilST OF GUSTAVE BORE’S ILLTJSTJUTEB 

WOBES. 


1848. 


rravaux d’Hoyoiile. Par G. Bor^. Paris, cbez Aubert ot 
Cii , Place do la Bourse, 29. 

‘Began to contribute a weekly page of illustrations totbo Journal 
four, Mr*'^ 

■' 18^. 

. |>&^r^»itente d’ttti voyage d'agr^ment. Par G. DorA Aruaud 
.^dkVrosaej 2T.D.' 

yS^M^a^istes incoinpris, moconnus, et Uideontents; lour voyage 
bt ailleurs, hxkv faim divorante, et leur deplorable fin, 
Pj^ <3;. Bore* . Paris; Aruaud do Vresse, N.B. 


t' 

t ' 


184^1-53. . 


Pim aAd Ink Brawin^ to.tbo Salon, viz., l( a Plus 
Bfisodeinain de I’Orage, I«a Prairie, Les Deux H^ros, 


1854. 


Sie^ Pittp'res^tre^et dari^^ de la Sainto 
0^;^eifi|^^^iitusf!r4e 8 ^ maguifiqueB gravures par 




m LIFE OF GtJSTAVE DOR^.. 

* a ' 

documents. Pat P. L. Jacob, bibliophile, etc.; accompagnwJ de 
notes succinctes et d’un glossaire par Louis Barrc, ancien profes- 
S*ur do philosophie. Illustrations par Gustave Dor4. J. Bry, 
ain^, Libraii'e-«iditeur, 27 Bue Gu<in%aad, 1854. 

1855. 

Voyage aux Pyreufes. 1 vol. in 16°; avt;c 350 dessins de Gustave 
Bore. MM. Hachoitc et Cie., 1856. 

The second edition appeared in 1857, and the eighth in 1880. 

1866. 

Pounded, with M. Philippon, le Mu8(5e Anglo-Pranyais, illus* 
tratod with a series of Crimean battle-pieces by Gustave Bord. 

Pierabras d’Alexaudiie, Idgende nationale, traduite par Mary 
Lafou. Paris : Librairie Nouvcllo, 1856. In 8°. 

Histoire du Chevalier Jaufre et de la belle Brunisseudo, Idgende 
nationale, traduito }!ar Mary Lafcm. Illustrations de Gustavo 
Bor5. Paris: Iiibrairie Nouvelle, 18.55, in 8°. Published in Eng¬ 
lish under the title of Sir Geoffrey the Knight, a tale of Chivalry. 
London: ISiulson & Sous, 1860, 8vo. 

The same work reappeared, under the title of Le Chevalier Noir, 
in 1876. 

La L^gende dn Juif Erraui. Compositions et Bessins par 
Gustave D^ne, graves aur hois par P. Rouget, 0. Jahrer, et J. 
Gauchard. Imprimes par J. Best. Po6me avec prologue et Epilogue 
par P.iul Dupont. Preface et Notice bibliographiquo par Paul 
Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob), avee Ballade de Boran^r mise en 
musique par Ernest Bore. Paris; Michel Levy Priires, Librairea- 
^diteurs, Rue Vivienne, 2 bis. Paris, 1856. 

1867. 

Voyage aux Pyren^ies, par H. Taiue. Illustrd par Gustave Bor^. 
li. Hachette et Cie., Rue Pierre-Sarnvzin, 14. Edition in 8°. 

Eighth edition appeared in 1880. 

1868. 

Les Contes Brdlatiques, oolligez ez Abbayes de Touraine et mis 
eu lumi^re par le Sieur de Balzac, pour I’esbattement des Fantd-. 
gru^listes et ^on Aultres. Cinqui^rae Edition. Illustr^ de 42(5-. 
dessins par Gnstave BqrA Paris: Gamier Frlfres, Litmurea^r 
.6 Rue des Sainte^res, et Palais Royal,! 215* 
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1869. 

(Euvree de Rabelai», pr^c^dces d’ane Notice sor la Vie, et ies? 
Ouvrages de Babelais, par Pierre Dupont; nouvelle ddition, revue 
3ur les meilleura textes et particuU^rement sur les travaux de J. 
De Duchat, de S. de I’Annaye, du Bibliophile Jacob, et de Louis 
Barr^. lilustr<Se par Gustave Dord. Paris: L’Ecrivain et Toulon, 
Libraires, 10 Eue Git le Oceur, 1869. 


L’Hist^f 




1860. 

Environs de Paris. In 8°. 
1861. 





L’Enfer de Dante Alighieri. Avec les Dessins de Gustavo 
‘ ‘Dord. Traduetioti Pran 9 ai 8 e de Pier Angelo Plorentino, acoom- 
pagnde du Texte Italien. Paris: L. Hachette et Cie., Rue Piorn?- 
Sarrazin, 14. 

Los Contes de Perrault. Dessins par Gustave Dord, prdfadSPr 
P»J. Stahl. J. Hotzel, dditeur. Paris: 18 Rue Jacob. 

■'f/ 

A new and cheaper edition appeared in 1866; and another, in 
the original form, in 1881. 

Les Figures du Temps, avcc une notice biographiquc. ji^arla. 
’ 1861. 

Les Chansons d’Autrefuk, par C. Vincent ot E. Plouvier. 
Paris; Coulon Pineau, in 12°, J861. 

Le Roi dea Montagues, par Edmond About. Cinqui<!;ine edition. 
Illustrde par Gustave Dure. P^ia: Librairie de L. Hachottc ot 
Cie., Rue Picire-Sarraziu, 11. 


186 ^ 4 . 


La Ldgendc de CroquC Mitaine, recueillie par Ernest L’Epinc, 
ot iliustrde de 177 gravures sur bois par Gustave Dord. L. Hachette 
et Cie., Boulevard St. Germain* 77. 2dme edition, 1874. 

L’Espagne, Moeurs et Paysages, par L. Godard, Tours, 1862, 
in 8°. 

Les Btats.>Nuis et la Hexique, par Malte<Brun. Paris, 1862, 

in4^ 

Contes et Ldgendes. Paris* 1862, in 8°. 


1863. 


5' L’Iii^nieut..-Hidalgo Don Quichotte de la Manche* par Miguel 
4^ j^rr^tes Saavedra. Traduction de Louis Yiardot, aveo les 
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joarted iTtti869'-70. . n - u 

.u et.l:idl»a^thir«i par Oastitt^^aa. PwMe» ^ 



Aree 

d.yo«!. t. HaJfcetto et Oie.. Boulewd St, ^ 

t. ' ' ; 

au CMtaSOeto-P" 

Illu8ti:<j de 40 vigneties, par Gustave Bor^, I*, 

A fourth editiott appeared in 1879. 

1864. 

Histoi,^ d'une Minute, par A. Marx. Paris: Denton. 1864. uri * : 
vol. mis'*. 

Do Paris ^ Afriqiie, par Gastineau. Paris, 1865. un ydl. 

’"tes,, 6t Poictiers. by J. Q. Edg«r. 

T,'Epicnrie», par Tb. Moore. Tradnction fran,a.K). Pa . 

1 S«R, in 8°. 

The Fairy Kealin. XiOnOon, folio, 1865. 

1866. 

ly. Saiate Bible, eelon U Volgate. Maine, Tours, 1866. 
“SfEaW by E. Vaughan. D.E. Won. 1866. 

^“Ba Capitaine Pracaaso. Dlnstr^ paar Guatare DorA Baris: 
Charpentier, 1866. ' 

Fables ae la Fontaine. ^ ™l»<ne. in folio, «« 80 |^a», 
compositions ot. 2.50 tfetes de page, par Gustave Doi|. 1866 67. 

I,. Bachette et Cio, . V 

Second edition rttv 1868. • • o® iciftir"' 

La Fi-ance et la Prasse, par La B<Jdolli^r©. Pw»s, m ST, 1867. 

Los Pays Bas s La Belgique. Pans, 1867, in 8". 


f .V 
‘*<n 


1868. 


.j 


' - .11 Fnrgato^e U Paradiai. bTeste ItaBen. 

ooinjiMitLjs.’^^oataTOlliM. la Baebotte e, Gl*.. 



i^y4'S^&^i':;iS^i^ ik^^w. ■; ■ • :■,; -, -'-./: • 



iis^O i a PUgrimi«e. ^Htod»rd Jerrold. IHuatmteJ b/ 

• ,; . -i. ».. “fc" _1 TTMukin A CiO. 


:|^i«(lM .9or4i london: Unmn, Qmst * Oo 

n-r'-'' '■■ ■' 1874 

I71I.Da«i» par fe Bmop Oh. DavUlier. Iltotrte ^ 309 
:^vurSaU^ «» boii^ par Gurtave Dord. Pan. > L. Hoehetto 

.«0IP,1874 

- Wm. parlooisEnaolt. lTol.in4» 8 '”'’ 71 "'-- , 

1875-76. L. HaphPtte et Cfe.. BopWd 

;^nnaiB.77;, 

i' lia Chanson da Viea* Matia. (An Ancient Mariner, 

r igood*) Tradnoiaon frftn?«a0. ^ yT 

.18^77. li. Eaobette et Ok-.. BoukTard St. aermam, 77. J 

1877. 


‘*1 

i*^y 


‘1 Bb^rs a« Crpwwio.. i»r Micbaud.-aTec a»..i«. par Oustara | 
• |i)6fA Fame et Jwivet, 1877. 

' —,■ 1878. 

FuriW*- *» ;S't«S-79*''S 

fe^;il«.£nP p« G«.'»« P^> 1878r2 

Ti.;j>,A"-*"**:. . *** 
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